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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 



NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE, 

ADOPTED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 5, 1868, 



AND AS 8INCE AMENDED. 



DECLARATION. 
In order to promote the efficiency and extend the usefulness of the various 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and other chartered bodies, organ- 
ized for general commercial purposes, in the United States ; in order to secure 
unity and harmony of action in reference to commercial usages, customs and 
laws ; and especially, in order to secure the proper consideration of questions 
pertaining to the financial, commercial and industrial interests of the country 
at large, this Association, on this 5th day of June, 1868, is hereby formed by 
delegates, now in session in the city of Philadelphia, representing the follow- 
ing named commercial organizations, to wit: 

Albany Board of Trade, New York Chamber of Commerce, 

Baltimore Board of Trade, New York Produce Exchange, 

Boston Board of Trade, Oswego Board of Trade, 

Boston Corn Exchange, Peoria Merchants' Exchange, 

Buffalo Board of Trade, Philadelphia Board of Trade, 

Charleston Board of Trade, Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 

Chicago Board of Trade, Pittsburgh Board of Trade, 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Portland Board of Trade, 
Cleveland Board of Trade, Providence Board of Trade, 

Denver Board of Trade, Richmond Chamber of Comuferce, 

Detroit Board of Trade, St. Louis Board of Trade, 

Dubuque Produce Exchange, St. Louis Union Merchants' Exchange, 

Louisville Board of Trade. St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Newark Board of Trade, Troy Board of Trade, 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington (Del.) Board of Trade. 

And the following Constitution is adopted : 



Section 1. This Association shall be designated the National Board of 
Trade. 
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VI NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 



ARTICLE II. 



Section 1. Every local Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, or other 
body organized for general commercial, and not for special or private pur- 
poses, and duly chartered under State or National laws, shall be entitled to 
membership in this Association, on the approval of two-thirds of the bodies 
represented at any meeting of the Association, and shall be accorded the fol- 
lowing representation : Each such Association having fifty members, who 
have the right to vote therein, shall be entitled to one delegate ; having one 
hundred members, two delegates ; having three hundred members, three del- 
egates; and for each additional two hundred members above three hundred, 
one additional delegate. 

Sec 2. Delegates, who shall, in all cases, be active members of not less 
than one year's standing of the respective bodies which they represent, shall 
be selected by the local organizations in such manner and for such term of 
not less than one year, as each may see fit. At each meeting of the Board 
they shall present credentials under seal from the Secretaries of their respec- 
tive constituencies ; these credentials shall certify the number of members 
authorized to vote, then connected with the body which is claiming represen- 
tation, and which may present or may have a copy of its charter on file in 
this Board. 

Sec 3. Any local Board organized in any State where special charters 
cannot be had, shall be deemed to comply with the provisions of this article 
by filing with this Board a copy of its Articles of Association under State 
law, and of its Constitution and By-laws. 



ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. On all questions before the Board, on which a vote is taken 
viva voce, or by division, each delegate present shall be entitled to one vote in 
person. In all voting by yeas and nays, the delegates of a constituent body 
who are present, shall have the right to cast as many votes as the number of 
delegates which the body they represent is entitled to send to the meeting, 
according to its officially reported membership ; all yea and nay votes shall 
be fully recorded in the proceedings of the Board. A call for the yeas and 
nays may be ordered only on questions involving action by the Board on 
propositions of a public character, or on such as relate to amendments to the 
Constitution or to the By-laws of the Board, and only on the demand of a 
delegate supported by one-third of the constituent bodies represented in the 
meeting ; each constituent body on this question being entitled to but one vote, 
which shall be recorded. All votes for elective officers shall be by ballot; 
each delegation present shall be entitled to one ballot, and upon this shall be 
stated the name of the constituent body by which it is cast, with the number 
of votes to which it is entitled, and the number of votes or fractions of a vote 
given for each candidate voted for, all of which shall be counted in making 
up the result. 
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CONSTITUTION. VII 



ARTICLE IV. 



Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Board shall be vested 
in a President and one Vice-President from each constituent body represented, 
who shall be elected at the annual meeting by ballot on a majority of all the 
votes cast, and who shall serve until their successors are chosen. Their elec- 
tion shall be the first business in order. They shall be constituted and known 
as an Executive Council, and five of their number shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business. In the absence or disability of the President, a Vice- 
President, to be designated by his associates, shall serve. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council, immediately after 
their election, to select a Secretary and a Treasurer (neither of whom shall 
be of their own number), who shall hold office for such time, and who shall 
receive such compensation, as the Council shall determine. 

Sec 3. The offices of the Secretary and Treasurer may be located at such 
places as the Council shall determine. 

Sec 4. Special meetings of the Council shall be held on the call of seven 
members thereof, at such place as they may designate, on twenty days' notice 
to be given by the Secretary, which call shall state the object of the meeting. 

Sec 5. In case of the removal, resignation, or death of any member of 
the Council, his place for the unexpired term shall be promptly filled by the 
constituent association of which he was a member. 



article v. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council : 1st. To provide 
for full and accurate records of the proceedings of the Board and of its own 
meetings. 2nd. To submit to each meeting a report of the doings of the Board 
and of its own official acts, as well as a statement of what new or unfinished 
business may require attention. 3rd. To make full statement, concerning the 
finances of the Board, to the regular meetings, and to other meetings, when 
called upon to do so. 4th. To apportion to each constituent body its assess- 
ment for the expenses of the Board, as provided elsewhere. 5th. To make 
such recommendations as it may deem to be necessary for the welfare, and to 
promote the objects, of the Board. 

Sec 2. The Secretary shall conduct the official correspondence, and shall 
make and have charge of the records of the Board and of the Executive 
Council. 

Sec 3. The Treasurer shall give such security as the Executive Council 
may require, receive and account for all moneys belonging to the Board, and 
collect assessments and fines ; but he shall pay out money and dispose of the 
property of the Board only on a warrant of the Secretary, countersigned by 
the President. 
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VU1 NATIONAL BOARD OF TBADE. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Section 1. Meetings of the National Board of Trade shall be held in the 
city of Washington at such times as shall be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec 2. Special meetings may be held on the call of eight members of the 
Executive Council, at such place as they may designate. 

Sec. 3. The attendance of forty delegates shall constitute a quorum; 
Provided, That if a majority of the delegates accredited to and in attendance 
at any meeting shall be in number less than forty, such majority shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. Notice of meetings of the Board shall be served by the Secretary 
on each constituent body at least thirty days before the time appointed for 
assembling. The notice shall state the objects of the meeting, and the ques- 
tions to be considered. 

Sec 5. A meeting of the Executive Council shall be held on the day pre- 
ceding the day of any meeting of the Board, and at such other times as may 
be provided in its By-laws. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Section 1. The expenses of the Board shall be provided for by an assess- 
ment, to be made by the Executive Council, on each constituent body in pro- 
portion to the number of delegates which it is entitled to send to the meetings 
of the Board. 

article viii. 

Section 1. Questions or resolutions, except those which involve points of 
order, or refer to matters of courtesy, can be submitted only by the constitu- 
ent bodies of the Board, or by the Executive Council ; and when any constit- 
uent body shall desire to present a subject for the consideration of the Board, 
it shall do so in a written paper to be placed in the hands of the Secretary at 
least forty days previous to the annual or special meeting at which it is to be 
considered; Provided, however. That any subject not thus submitted may be 
considered and acted upon by a vote of two-thirds of the delegates present. 

article IX. 

Section 1. Any constituent body charged with a violation of the laws of 
this Board may, after a formal complaint thereof in writing, on a vote of two- 
thirds of all the delegates of the other bodies represented herein, be expelled; 
but it shall not be exempted from the payment of assessments levied for the 
year current. 

Sec 2. Any constituent body may withdraw from membership in the 
Board on submitting a formal request to that effect at any meeting of the 
Board or of the Executive Council, and on full payment of all dues. 
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CONSTITUTION. IX 

Sec. 3. In case any constituent body shall fail to be represented at two 
successive meetings of the Board, and also fail to pay its assessments for two* 
years, it shall cease to be considered in membership. 

abticle x. 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended at any meeting, on a vote 
of two- thirds of the delegates present; notice of the proposed amendment 
having been first submitted to the Secretary by a constituent body, at least 
forty days previous to the meeting at which the same is to be considered, and 
transmitted by the Secretary in circular copies to each constituent body at 
least thirty days before said meeting. 

ABTICLE XI. 

Section 1. The provisions of this Constitution may be temporarily sus- 
pended, except as to a quorum, at any meeting of the Board, by unanimous 
consent of the delegates present and voting. 
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BY-LAWS. 



I. The following shall be the order of business at the meetings of the 
Board : 

1st. The call of the roll. 

2nd. The reading of the Reports of the Executive Council and the Treas- 
urer. 

3rd. The election of officers. 

4th. The reception of papers from associations seeking admission to mem- 
bership, to be referred to a Committee on Credentials, to consist of fiv^e 
delegates, which shall have leave to sit during the session of the Board. 

5th. The reception of letters from associations seeking to withdraw from 
the Board, to be referred to the same Committee. 

6th. The consideration of any subjects proposed in the Report of the 
Executive Council, or in the hands of Committees appointed at a previous 
meeting. 

7th. The consideration of the subjects on the Official Programme, in the 
order in which they are there placed, unless otherwise recommended by the 
Executive Council. 

II. At each election, before the balloting for President, it shall be com- 
petent for delegates to make nominations for that office ; and, before balloting 
for Vice-Presidents, each delegation present shall be called upon to make a 
nomination, and the [fourteen] persons whose names shall stand highest upon 
the ballot, provided that they have received a majority of all the votes cast, 
shall be declared to have been elected. 

III. At the meetings of the Board no delegate shall speak more than ten 
minutes on one question, without the leave of the Board, nor more than 
twenty minutes without unanimous consent. 

IV. A two-thirds vote shall be necessary to carry the approval of the 
Board upon any proposition which may appear, or which may be placed upon 
the Official Programme. 

V. The rules of the House of Representatives of the United States shall 
• govern the deliberations of the Board, so far as they may be applicable and 

in harmony with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

VI. The annual assessment laid by the Executive Council shall be due 
and payable by each constituent body within thirty days after it shall have 
been officially notified of such assessment. No delegate shall be entitled to 
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BY-LAWS. XI 

a seat, at any meeting of the Board, unless the constituent body to which he 
belongs shall have paid the assessment for the preceding year ; and any con- 
stituent body participating in the proceedings of any meeting shall be held 
liable for the assessment of the current official year. 

VII. The term of service, of not less than one year, for which delegates 
are elected, shall commence with the date of the meeting of the Board next 
ensuing after their election. 

VIII. These By-Laws may be amended, at anj meeting of the Board, on 
a two-thirds vote. 
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MEMBERSHIP, 1885. 



Baltimore Bo^rd of Trade. 

Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange. 

Boston Board of Trade. 

Boston Commercial Exchange. 

Boston Merchants* Association. 

Bridgeport Board of Trade. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Detroit Board op Trade. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

Minneapolis Board of Trade. 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 

New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

Portland (Ore.) Board of Trade. 

Providence Board of Trade. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Scr anton Board of Trade. 

St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 

Trenton Board of Trade. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1885. 



PRESIDENT. 



Frederick Fraley, 



Philadelphia, 



VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Frank Frick, Baltimore. 

William S. Young, - - - Baltimore. 

William O. Blaney, - Boston. 

Alpiieus H. Hardy, - Boston. 

Oscar H. Sampson, ... - Boston. 

Edward W. Sey*iour, - Bridgeport. 

George M. How, - . . Chicago. 

S. F. Covington, - - - Cincinnati. 

Philo Parsons, Detroit. 

John II. Holliday, ... - Indianapolis. 

Edward P. Bacon, ... - Milwaukee. 

Charles M. Loring, - Minneapolis. 

N. D. Sperry, New Haven. 

Ambrose Snow, New York. 

James S. T. Stranahan, ... New York. 

John P. Wetherill, - Philadelphia. 

Joseph M. Dolph, - Portland, Or. 

James M. Kimball, - Providence. 

John F. Miller, San Francisco. 

J. A. Price, Scranton. 

D. M. Sabin, St. Paul. 

James Buchanan, - Trenton. 



SECRETARY and TREASURER. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill, - Boston. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 



NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 



The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Board 
of Trade was held at Willard's Hotel, in the city of 
Washington, D. C, on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 28th, 29th and 30th of January, 1885. 

FIRST DAY. 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1885. 

The Board was called to order at 12.27 P. M., by the 
President, Mr. Frederick Fraley, of Philadelphia. 

The roll was called by the Secretary, Mr. Hamilton 
A. Hill, of Boston. As subsequently perfected, the 
list of delegates accredited to the meeting, was as 
follows : 

Baltimore Board of Trade. 
Henry C. Smith, John E. Hurst, 

Frank Frick. 

Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange. 
George H. Baer, P. H. Macgill, 

William S. Young, W. B. McAtee, 

Louis Muller. 

Boston Merchants' Association. 
Joseph W. Woods, Oscar H. Sampson. 

2 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 
George M. How, Charles K. Culver, 

R. W. Dunham, J. F. Gillette, 

W. S. Crosby, J. C. Dore, 

Geo. H. Sidwell, J. C. Hately, 

J. II. Milne, Murry Nelson, 

E. Nelson Blake. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
John A. Gano, John A. Townley, 

S. F. Covington, John W. Hartwell, 

Holden Davis, II . P. Boyden, 

Richard Dymond, Theodore Cook, 

Charles B. Murray. 

Detroit Board of Trade. 
Philo Parsons. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
John H. Holliday, A. M. Fletcher, 

A. S. White, J. F. Pratt, 

H. P. Wetsell. 

Minneapolis Board of Trade. 
William D. Washburn, C. M. Loring. 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
Charles L. Mitchell, N. D. Speny. 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
Ambrose Snow, Simon Sterne, 

John F. Henry, F. B. Thurber, 

A. B. Miller. 

New York Chamber of Commerce. 
J. S. T. Stranahan, Wm. H. Lyon, 

Clinton B. Fisk, A. Foster Higgins, 

Frederick A. Conkling. 
Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
Frederick Fraley, B. S. Janney, Jr., 

John P. Wetherill, Henry Davis, 

Charles II. Cramp. 

Portland, (Oregon) Board of Trade. 
Joseph N. Dolph, John Mullan. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 3 

Providence Board of Trade. 
Nelson W. Aldrich, C. H. Merriman, 

Jonathan Chace, # James M. Kimball. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

John F. Miller, C. Adolphe Low. 

Trenton Board of Trade. 

James Buchanan. 

The President: There appears to be a quorum 
present. The Annual Eeport will now be presented 
by the Secretary. 

The Secretary then read the annual report of the 
Executive Council, as follows : 

FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

It is seventeen years since, at the Commercial Convention held 
in Boston, February, 1868, it was determined to form this national 
representative organization. During this period we have seen 
many changes in the country at large, in the several communities 
from which we come, and in the personnel of this association. 
The Board, like everything else, has had a varied experience. It 
has had its years of prosperity and of great and evident influence ; 
and it has had its times of discouragement, when it was less easy 
to see its effect upon the public sentiment of the mercantile com- 
munity, and upon legislation, whether State or national. But it has 
held steadily and persistently on its way now for half a generation ; 
it has maintained its hold upon the confidence of most, if not all, 
of the leading commercial bodies of the country ; and it is happy 
to-day, in welcoming once again to its councils, many old friends 
who assisted in giving direction to its movement and scope to its 
activities at its earliest gatherings, and who have been faithful in 
the support they have given to it in all the subsequent years. 

Our present meeting takes place under circumstances of more 
than ordinary interest and significance. For more than three 
years the industrial interests of the country have been severely 
depressed. Values have shrunk; production in many branches of 
manufacture has been unprofitable, and the general condition 
of the markets has been uncertain, unpromising, without buoy- 
ancy, and without sustained remunerativeness. But, unless all 
signs are deceptive, this period of depression, uncertainty, and 
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4 NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 

loss is about to give way to one of revived activity and enterprise, 
and to a more healthful relation between production and consump- 
tion, both as regards vatyes and quantities. At such a time of 
transition and hope, a Board like this has a work of its own to 
do. It may be within our power, as it certainly lies within our 
province, to make recommendations to Congress, which shall give 
an impulse, and above all an assured stability to the returning 
prosperity in business, and also, to call the attention of the com- 
munity to any evils which are to be remedied, and to the weak 
places which are to be strengthened, in the financial and commer- 
cial policy of the country, in order to the prolongation of the 
brighter days, which, as we judge, are near at hand. 

Another circumstance which gives exceptional interest to our 
present meeting, is that we are not only on the eve of a new 
national administration, but of a transfer of the administration 
from the political party in whose hands it has been for a longer 
time than this Board has been in existence, to the party which 
during all this time, so far as the executive department of the 
Government is concerned, has been in opposition. In the discus- 
sions and conclusions of this Board we have nothing to say about 
parties and party 7 changes, and nothing to do with them ; nor, 
until the new administration shall have foreshadowed its policy, 
have we a right to speculate as to what in any particular this may 
be. But it is for us to consider, whether with a new administra- 
tion in Washington, untrammelled by traditions and precedents, 
new opportunities of usefulness may not lie before us, of which 
we should be prompt and sngacious enough to avail ourselves. 
For example, the great question of a Department of Commerce, 
which this Board has been urging upon every President and 
Cabinet, as well as upon every Congress, since 1868, but without 
success, and without much encouragement, except perhaps four 
years ago, and during the brief term of President Garfield ; this 
question, we say, may be urged upon the new President, with the 
hope that he will consider it upon its merits, and without preju- 
dice, and with the belief ihat he will desire to signalize his admin- 
istration by the adoption of all wise and practicable measures for 
the extension and permanent prosperity of the trade and commerce 
of the country. 

The official programme for the present annual meeting of the 
Board is an interesting one, and the Council will offer a few 
suggestions upon some of the topics which appear upon it. 
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Fictitious Bills of Lading. 

At our meeting a year ago, the question of proposing a national 
law for the purpose of preventing the issue of fictitious bills of 
lading by the agents or servants of railroads or transportation 
companies, and of declaring the liability of corporations upon 
such bills of lading, was debated at some length, and was then 
referred to the Council for further consideration and for report at 
this time. The New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
which had brought forward the question, was also requested to 
draft a bill and send it to the Council for its examination. The 
Council met in Indianapolis on the 29th of Maj r last, and this 
subject, among others, received its careful attention. Mr. Simon 
Sterne, chairman of a committee of the New York Board, had 
prepared a bill, and in the letter in which he transmitted it said, 
by way of explanation : 

"Allow me to observe that the subject is environed with difficulty, and 
that neither I nor the Committee have any pride of opinion whatever upon 
this measure, and we shall be quite well pleased to have it changed, modified, 
or entirely rejected, as the Executive Council may see fit. That some meas- 
ure of the kind is necessary is indicated by the letters (copies of which accom- 
pany this communication) of Messrs. Fatman & Co. and Messrs. Lehman 
Brothers, two of the largest commission houses in the city of New York. 

" You will observe that the Committee has imposed an absolute liability 
upon all railways and steamship corporations which do not designate an 
agent in the city where the goods are to be delivered, be it at New York, 
Boston or Philadelphia, who can divest the company of responsibility in 
case of fraud by inquiry by telegraph, two days time being allowed to make 
such inquiry. If they have such agents, then they are to be paid one dollar 
for making the inquiry, and have the privilege of an acceptance or rejection 
of the bill. In the event of rejection of the bill, their common-law liability 
is maintained. In the event of acceptance, they thereupon cease to have 
the right to exonerate themselves from liability on the ground that the goods 
have not been shipped. 

*' This bill meets the case which is made by the merchants against the 
railway corporations. It strikes me that we should, before submitting it to 
Congress, propose it to the railway corporations themselves, and get from 
them their views of the effect of the measure, and suggestions of amend- 
ment, which might be accepted or rejected by us as we may see fit. At all 
events, w,e should get considerable light upon the subject by the submission I 
suggest." % 

The Council was unanimous in the conclusion that the owners 
of all lines of transportation should be bound by the acts of their 
authorized agents, but it considered that the bill drafted by the 
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committee of the New York Board, was one that as a whole could 
not readily be carried out in all its provisions. Jt thought that 
the first section of the bill as drafted, with the omission of the last 
sentence, and the fifth or last section, would, if enacted into law, 
answer the desired purpose in the abatement of the evil com- 
plained of. The bill, as submitted to the Council, is appended to 
this report, and those portions of it to which the Council could 
not give its assent will be found within brackets. 

Bankruptcy Legislation. 

When the Council met in May, the prospect seemed fair for the 
enactment by the present Congress, of the Bankruptcy Bill, to 
which this Board, and the leading commercial bodies of the coun- 
try, have devoted so much thought and labor, and for the success 
of which they have made such earnest efforts at Washington. 
The favorable action of the Senate, and the large vote, — more than 
a majority, but less than two-thirds — for taking it up in the House 
of Representatives, together with the steadily growing support 
which it has been receiving from the business communit\*, led to 
the hope that the next effort to be made in the House would be 
successful. This hope, however, has been disappointed. The 
effort recently made to fix a day for the consideration of the bill 
failed, but it came so near to success that it has been determined 
to renew it at the first opportunity. The vote showed clearly, 
that the preponderance of opinion in support of this measure 
among the constituencies is understood by their representatives, 
or a majority of them, and that even although the country may 
have still to wait, its desire 1 in this regard will eventually be 
accomplished. As has been well said : 

" The necessity of a bankrupt law is made more manifest by each suc- 
ceeding failure which occurs in trade circles, and legislation upon this ques- 
tion cannot well be longer deferred, without materially augmenting the 
disadvantages under which the general business community labor, in the 
absence of some general measure which looks after the interests of the cred- 
itor as well as those of the debtor class." 

While appreciating the efforts of many Senators and members 
of the House, who have labored zealously 4o secure this legisla- 
tion, the Council felt it to be its duty to make special recognition 
of the services of the Hon. Gkoiice F. Hoar in the Senate, and of 
the Hon. Patrick A. Collins in the House, by a vote of thank*-, 
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which was duly communicated to each of these gentlemen, and 
which, it is not doubted, the full Board will heartilj- confirm. 

In this connection it will be appropriate to record that the busi- 
ness men of Boston gave a dinner to the Hon. John Lowell last 
spring, on his retirement from the bench as Circuit Judge of the 
United States, in acknowledgement particularly of his invaluable 
but gratuitous labors in drafting and perfecting a Law of Bank- 
ruptc}', which has already been made the basis of legislation on 
this subject in Great Britain, and which, without doubt, will sooner 
or later, let us hope sooner, be engrafted upon the legislation of 
the United States. 

Inter-state Commerce. 

The Board will watch with much interest the further action of 
Congress in reference to the bill, which has recently passed the 
House of Representatives, for the regulation of the inter-state 
transportation of the country. While appreciating the zealous 
endeavors of the Hon. John H. Reagan, as a member, and as 
chairman of the House Committee on Commerce, to remedy, by 
appropriate ' legislation, evils which undoubtedly exist in railway 
administration, this Board has been unable to give its support to 
the main propositions which he has advocated with so much 
ability and perseverance, or to the bill which has just been agreed 
to by the House; but has declared, rather, that the thing to be 
done, — certainly the first thing to be done, — is to secure the 
establishment of a National Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
not, perhaps, with the functions that such a Board in Great 
Britain is endowed with, but charged with the duty of investiga- 
tion, publication, and recommendation. Even with the bill known 
as Judge Reagan's Bill, enacted into law, it is admitted that 
national commissioners would still be needed. ki The necessity 
for a commission arises from the fact that such an act does not 
enforce itself." To quote from a speech at our meeting a 
year ago : 

" It is necessary to create a tribunal for the purpose of seeing to it that 
the provisions of this bill shall be enforced, and to clothe it, if not with 
judicial powers, as is the case with the English tribunal, which has been in 
existence since 1874, and which is now a part of the general administration 
of justice in England, at least to clothe it with inquisitorial powers, and to 
make it the duty of some officer to enforce the provisions of this bill, other- 
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wise this bill will become a dead letter. In that respect we also have the 
experience of England to guide us." 

And again : 

" What we can do is through the instrumentality of a commission, to 
bring public opinion to bear upon these railway corporations. In this country 
we try as many cases in the newspapers as we do in courts of justice, and 
almost as well. The general judgment of the community is a very effica- 
cious and important instrument in procuring justice in the community. The 
law is, after all, like a club, and, like a mere club, is a rude weapon which 
does not answer in every case." 

American Shipping. 

At the last session of Congress a law was passed designed to 
relieve the shipping interest in certain important particulars. 
The Hon. Mr. Dingley was at our meeting two years ago, and 
explained to us, at some length, and with great clearness, the 
measures which he was then endeavoring to cany through the 
House. These were accepted by Congress last year, in a modi- 
fied form, and they will undoubtedly do good. This legislation, 
however, can be regarded as only one step in the right direction 
towards the relief and revival of American shipping interests. 
These interests have been declining so long, and their present 
depression is so extreme, that only remedies far-reaching and 
thorough in their character are likely to prove effective. To a 
consideration of this subject the Board has given much time in 
the past ; and at the present meeting we are invited by one or 
more of the constituent bodies to take it up again, and to re- 
affirm the action taken in previous years, or make new recom- 
mendations to Congress, as the delegates assembled may deem 
expedient. 

Reciprocal Trade with Canada. 

The question of the renewal and extension of reciprocal trade 
relations with Canada has also been placed upon the programme 
now to come before us. This Board has repeatedly and unquali- 
fiedly expressed itself in the affirmative on this subject ; indeed it 
may be said to have inherited traditions from the Detroit Com- 
mercial Convention of 1865, in favor of reciprocity with Canada, 
which have influenced its action ever since. At the meeting in 
Milwaukee in 1877, when a delegation from the Dominion Board 
of Trade was present by invitation, a special committee was 
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chosen to urge upon the Government the appointment of a com- 
mission, to cooperate with a commission to be appointed by the 
Government of Great Britain, in the negotiation of a treaty for 
reciprocal trade between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. In November of the same year this committee went to 
Washington, and had an interview with President Hayes and his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, and presented the views of the 
Board verbally and in print. In a minute, prepared for the oc- 
casion, it was said : 

44 It may be better that, if negotiations are to be opened, they shall be 
carried on, in the usual manner, between the Secretary of State and the 
plenipotentiary representing the Government of Great Britain. In this case 
the Board would respectfully suggest the appointment, on either side, of a 
commission, representing the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country, to sit in an advisory capacity, and to act as a medium of communi- 
cation between the diplomatists engaged in the negotiation of the new treaty, 
and the interests to be affected by it. Such a commission, in either country, 
would both represent and influence public opinion, and would assist greatly 
in securing the ratification of any treaty which might be concluded by both 
countries. 

44 The Board would venture a suggestion also, as to the scope which should 
be aimed at in any treaty which it may be decided to negotiate. It is recom- 
mended that, at the outset, such concessions on both sides should be secured 
as are generally recognized as desirable, and as are immediately attainable, 
leaving it to time and experience to indicate by what methods, and to what 
extent, further freedom of commercial intercourse between the United States 
and Canada may be obtained in the future. If too much be attempted 
in the first place, absolute failure may follow ; but let the principle of reci- 
procity once be recognized in the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, and by the operation of the laws of trade, this intercourse is certain 
to become more and more intimate, and more and more comprehensive in its 
scope. Canada is not yet ready for a Zollverein, perhaps not for reciprocity 
in the free interchange of fabrics to any considerable extent. It might have 
come to be so under other circumstances ; and it may become so bye and bye, 
if freedom of trade between the two countries be permitted once again to get 
a start." 

In 1874 an attempt was made by the Department of State, in 
connection with Sir Edwakd Thornton, the English Ambassador at 
Washington at the time, and Mr. George Brown, of Canada, to 
negotiate a new reciprocity treaty, and a draft was sent to the 
Senate, which was tacitly rejected, although no action upon it, for 
or against, was ever taken. The terms of this draft treaty did 
not satisfy the merchants and manufacturers of the United States, 
or of Canada, or of Great Britain. If these interests could have 
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been represented, even informally, during the preparation of the 
treat}', perhaps the result might have been more satisfactory. 
Since 1874 we believe that .nothing has been done by either of the 
two countries directly concerned, looking to a revival of the old 
freedom enjoyed under the treaty of 1854. Jn the Dominion, the 
policy which had its birth at the confederation of the provinces, 
of becoming so far as possible independent commercially of the 
United States, has been vigorously pressed during the last eight or 
ten years ; and, both there and in England, a feeling is growing in 
favor of a confederation of all the British colonies throughout the 
world, with a central colonial council to be established in London, 
to act in cooperation with the Privy Council. Whether the ac- 
complishment of this scheme is practicable or probable, we will not 
now stop to inquire ; but the fact of its possibility, and the strong 
support given to it by such statesmen as Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Sir John Macdonald, must be taken into the account in any 
discussion of our trade relations with Canada, and may have a 
very important bearing upon the question of reciprocity between 
the two countries. x 

The consideration of the treaties now before the Senate for its 
approval or otherwise, has not been suggested for our meeting by 
any of the constituent bodies, and the Council has no suggestions 
to offer to the Board in reference to them. On the general ques- 
tion, however, of the power of the Executive to negotiate a 
reciprocity treaty, subject to the final action of Congress, the 
Council woulcl ask whether the principle was not definitively settled 
when the treaty between Mr. Secretary Marcy and Lord Elgin was 
negotiated and ratified in 1854. The steps preliminary to that 
treaty were taken under the official guidance of Mr. Clayton and 
Mr. Webster, before the final action by Mr. Marcy, and the whole 
was sanctioned by a majority of the leading statesmen at Wash- 
ington at the time, including the members of the cabinets of 
Presidents Taylor, Fillmore, and Pierce. 



1 The instinctive feeling of a certain community of interest on uoth sides of the 
line which separates the two countries, was first shown nearly two and one half 
centuries ago, in 1G42, when La Tour, one of the Governors of Acadia, made a 
proposition for free trade between his ports and those of New England, and for an 
arrangement by which he might receive commodities from Europe through New 
England. The request for free trade was complied with, but the other was refused. 
There was a wide difference of opinion in the colony, on the question of unrestricted 
intercourse with the French; Governor Wistiihop was on the liberal side. 
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Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, in a recent article in the North Amer* 
ican Review, on the tc Increase of Wealth in Great Britain, France 
and the United States," to show how powerfully the British 
colonies have helped to enrich the mother country, says that their 
commerce, (not including India,) which, in 1870, was £153,- 
000,000, is now £270,000,000, and that the amount of British 
capital profitably invested in Australia and Canada is known to 
exceed £400,000,000. 

National Banking Act. 

At the meeting of 1884, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
brought to the attention of the Board the desirableness of propos- 
ing certain amendments to the National Banking Law, for the 
purpose of making the punitive features of the law mandatory, 
instead of leaving the enforcement of such features to the discre- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency. This subject was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and at the meeting in Indianapo- 
lis the following was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the National Board of Trade 
respectfully memorialize the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to carefully consider the propriety 
of so revising or amending the National Bank Act, as to make the punitive 
features of the law more efficient, especially the limit therein expressed, of 
loaning money not in excess of one-tenth of the capital of a bank to any one 
corporation or individual. 

Our Foreign Relations, Commercially. 
One of the most interesting and important debates, at our last 
annual meeting, had reference to the discrimination which the 
governments of Germany and France have recently been making 
against American pork products. The reason alledged for the 
discrimination is, that these products are more or less diseased, 
and therefore dangerous ; but the evidence offered in contradic- 
tion of the allegation is not only conclusive, but overwhelming. 
Other reasons, in fact, have prompted the hostile action of the 
two governments, partly political and partly economic. In refer- 
ence to France we were told distinctly: " It is a protectionist 
rather than a sanitary question." Be this as it may, the startling 
fact has pressed itself upon the attention of the country, that in 
the matter of the exportation of our agricultural products, upon 
which the national prosperity so largely depends, we are not so 
secure and so independent as we have been supposing. The 
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tariff legislation now proposed in Germany, evidently aimed 
against the importation of American grain, and the policy of 
Great Britain in India, in the construction of public works for 
the avowed purpose of promoting the export of wheat from that 
great dependency, should teach us that we are only one in the 
family of nations, and that the prosperity of each and all is 
mutually inter-dependent. The annual exportation of our manu- 
factured products is merely nominal, and it may prove that the 
export of our agricultural products rests in a measure upon con- 
ditions outside of ourselves and beyond our control. These con- 
siderations have a very important bearing upon the principles to 
be adopted by us in the near future for the regulation of our 
commercial intercourse with other countries. We do not want to 
shut ourselves in from the rest of the world ; we should not per- 
manently prosper if we attempted to do so. The problem is, how 
to adjust harmoniously the claims of the agricultural and the 
manufacturing interests of the country so that we may find it 
alike advantageous and profitable, to import and to export, to 
buy and to sell. 

The Council records with much regret the death of one of its 
members, the Hon. George P. Denny, of Boston, who was present 
at our meetings in 1883 and 1884, and took part in the proceed- 
ings, and who has always manifested an interest in the work of 
the Board. Mr. Denny was a man of sterling character and un- 
questioned integrity, — able, enterprising, and energetic, — and a 
vigorous and independent thinker. He served with credit in the 
army during the civil war ; he was a member of the House, and 
later, of the Senate, in the Massachusetts Legislature ; and he 
was a prominent and much respected citizen in the community in 
which he lived. He died very suddenty in Boston on the morning 
of the 23d inst. 

By vote, and in behalf of the Council, 

FREDERICK FRALEY, of Philadelphia, 

President. 

HAMILTON A. HILL, of Boston, 

Secretary. 

Washington, January 27, 188o. 
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The President : The next business in order will be the read- 
ing of a report from a special committee of the Executive Council, 
which will be presented by Mr. Covington, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Covington then read as follows : 

The Special Committee of the Executive Council, appointed at 
the meeting held in Indianapolis, in May last, to consider " the 
subject of uniform legislation in the States on conveyances of land 
judgments, collections of debt, etc.," regrets to report that it has 
not been able to give the subject that attention which its impor- 
tance deserves. This failure does not result from any want of 
appreciation of the importance of the subject. 

The laws of different States as to insurance, as to the certifica- 
tion of deeds and other important papers relating to transfers of 
property, as to collection of debts and the life of judgments at 
law, as to forms of contract and manner or means of enforcing 
them, as to the organization and management of joint-stock com- 
panies, as to transportation and the responsibility and duty of 
common carriers, etc., vary widely. 

These variations embarrass business intercourse between citizens 
of different States ; they add materially to the cost of conducting 
business, and make, in many instances, opportunities for corrupt, 
vicious men, to perpetrate frauds with impunity. 

People having as active, extensive and varied intercourse as 
have citizens of the United States, require to have the easiest, 
freest and most economical methods for conducting their business. 
Men have investments scattered oftentimes in different, and widely 
separated States ; facilities of intercourse and transportation now 
so complete, make this almost a necessary part of active business. 
They consequently need that laws regulating the management and 
control of business organizations, corporations and kindred institu- 
tions, shall be simple and uniform, adapted to the requirements of 
this active, practical, progressive age. 

Steps, then, to secure or promote those requirements should be 
furthered by all possible means, and it is wholly reasonable to 
expect that a work so entirely within the objects of the National 
Board of Trade, shall be persistently prosecuted to satisfactory 
results. 

Your Special Committee recommends that the matter placed in 
its hands, be kept before the Board, and energetically pushed. 
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With this recommendation in view, it seems fit to suggest that an 
organized method of prosecuting the work be adopted, and to this 
end it is urged that the subject be laid before the executive heads 
and legislative departments of each of the States, and that such 
parts of the work as can be accomplished by the ^National Gov- 
ernment be brought to the attention of the proper authorities. 

The constituent members of the National Board of Trade can do 
much to further the matter, and should be especially appealed to 
in behalf of the undertaking of unifying the laws in the respects 
contemplated by the proposition. 

It may be well to have a circular embodying particularly the fea- 
tures of the proposition and emphasizing the importance of coop- 
erative action. It will obviously require much more than mere 
resolutions to effect anything. Work, active and persistent, is 
necessar}' if results are to be achieved. 

S. F. Covington. 
Jno. P. Wetherill. 
Geo. M. How. 

The report was accepted, and the whole subject was 
referred back to the same committee, to take such 
action in connection with the Secretary of the Board 
as may be practicable during the coming year, to bring 
its suggestions before the country. 

The President : At the last meeting of the Board, under a 
suspension of one of the constitutional provisions, a Vice-Presi- 
dent from each constituent body represented was elected, with the 
understanding that some one of the constituent bodies should pre- 
pare a proper amendment covering this point to be submitted at 
this meeting. It was understood at the time that the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade should take action upon the matter, and they have 
put upon the programme a proposition so to enlarge the number of 
Vice-Presidents. I understand that Mr. Wetherill, of Philadel- 
phia, desires to present such an amendment to the Constitution, at 
this time, in order that it may be passed upon by the Board previ- 
ous to the election. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I ask unanimous consent to 
present the amendment as printed on the programme, at this time. 
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[There was no objection.] The Philadelphia Board of Trade 
recommends a change in the Constitution, Article IV. Section, 1, 
as follows. The section now reads : 

Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Board shall be vested 
in a President and fourteen Vice-Presidents, etc. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade desires to 6trike out the words 
"fourteen Vice-Presidents," and to insert "one Vice-President 
from each constituent body represented," so that the section shall 
read as follows : 

Section 1. The administration of the affairs of this Board shall be vested 
in a President and one Vice-President from each constituent body repre- 
sented, etc. 

I move the adoption of that amendment. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I second the amendment of Mr. 
Wetherill, and would refer to the fact that in the original draft 
of the Constitution as presented for the organization of the National 
Board of Trade, it was proposed that there should be a delegate 
from each constituent body in the Executive Council. Am I not 
correct in that ? 

The President : You are correct. 

The motion of Mr. Wetherill was agreed to unan- 
imously. 

The President : The next business in order is the election of 
officers. Before this takes place, I wish to say that 1 hope the 
delegates will take seriously into consideration the substitution of 
some one else for myself in the office of President. Ever since 
the establishment of the Board I have been honored by an annual 
election to this office. But time goes on and wears away the ener- 
gies of the best of us ; and I think it is right that this Board, upon 
every occasion when it meets together, should consider the subject 
of choosing a head with entire freedom, and without reference to 
any personal attachments. I shall cooperate, as long as I live, 
in the action of the Board ; but it is hardly right that I should 
bear for a longer period of time the honors of this office, especially 
as there are so man}' members who are superior to myself in 
knowledge and in ability to administer the affairs of the Board. 
I think it is due to the constituent bodies that this office should 
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go from my shoulders to those of some other gentleman. I will 
call Captain Snow to the chair to preside during the election. 

Mr. Snow, of New York, thereupon took the chair, 
and the President retired from the room. 

The Presiding Officer: The first business in order will be 
the nomination of a President. 

Mr. Covington, of Cincinnati : At the suggestion of some 
friends, I take the libert}' of again putting in nomination our long- 
serving President, Mr. Frederick Fraley. To those who were 
in this Board at its organization, and to those who have been with 
it 3 T ear by year ever since, it is not necessary to say that no 
other man should occupy that chair during Mr. Fraley's lifetime. 
This, sir, is not mere flattery. It is not fulsome talk about the 
excellency and superiorit}' of Mr. Fraley as a presiding officer, and 
as a gentleman who is thoroughly acquainted with everything con- 
nected with the commercial interests of the country. I undertake 
to say there is no other man within my acquaintance so well qual- 
ified to fill this position as Mr. Fraley. As }'ou have heard to-day 
from the Secretary, this is not a political body. It is a body that 
has had, and still has, a controlling influence in the commercial 
interests of this country. I do not underrate the value of any 
man who has been a member of this National Board, even from its 
organization (and I see some here with whom I have met in nearly 
ever} T one of all these fourteen meetings), when I say that there 
has been, and that there is, no member of the National Board so 
well fitted to preside over the Board. There is something besides 
that. Our friend is well along in the journey of life. As long as 
the Board lasts and he lives, I want to see them go hand in hand 
together. While Frederick Fraley lives, I never want to see 
the National Board of Trade meet without Frederick Fraley 
occupying the chair. I do not want to disparage the pretensions 
of any other gentleman who might like to be President of this 
Board ; but I speak what I believe to be true when I say there is 
not a single member who desires the place, — I might almost say 
who would accept the place, — as long as Mr. Fraley lives. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : I rise to second the nomination, taking 
issue with m} 7 friend Mr. Fraley. I, too, do not think there is a 
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member present who would be willing that any other gentleman 
should occupy that place so long as Mr. Fralet is able to fill it. 
I also take issue with him when he says that there are others pres- 
ent who are better able to fill the position. I do not think there 
is one ; and I believe no gentleman present will take exception to 
that statement. I take great pleasure in seconding the nomination. 

Mr. How, of Chicago: I move that nominations now close, 
and that the Secretary be authorized to cast the ballot of the Board 
for Mr. Fraley as President for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I second the motion. 

The motion of Mr. How, was agreed to ; and the 
Secretary thereupon cast the ballot of the Board for 
Mr. Fkaley, and Mr. Fraley was declared by the Pre- 
siding Officer duly elected President of the Board for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : I move that a committee of three 
be appointed by the Chair to advise Mr. Fraley of his election, 
and conduct him to his seat. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer 
appointed Mr. Covington, of Cincinnati, Mr. Dore, 
of Chicago, and Mr. Young, of Baltimore, as such com- 
mittee. 

The committee at once retired, informed Mr. Fraley 
of his election, and returning with him to the Board, 
conducted him to the chair. 

The Presiding Officer : I am sure, Mr. President, that I voice 
the opinion of this entire Board when I say we are most highly 
gratified that you have consented to accept these duties for another 
year. [Applause.] 

The President [on resuming the chair] : Gentlemen, your com- 
mittee has announced to me this additional evidence of your regard 
and confidence. I have onty to say that from my heart I thank 
you most cordially for it. I will endeavor, as I have done here- 
tofore, to discharge the duties of this office to the best of my abil- 
3 
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ity. The associations with the representatives of the different 
commercial organizations of the country who have appeared in 
this Board during the last seventeen years, are among the most 
cherished of my life. The friendships that 1 have here formed are 
enduring. If it be permitted to us to hope that when our labors 
upon this sphere are ended and we are translated to another, cer- 
tainly among those things that I shall cherish and take with me to 
the other land, will be the friendships I have formed, here with the 
men with whom I have had the pleasure for so long a time to be 
associated. [Applause.] 

The next business in order will be the election of Vice-Pres- 
idents. 

The Secretary then called the list of constituent 
bodies represented, and the following nominations 
were made : 

Baltimore Board of Trade, Frank Frick. 

Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, William S. Young. 

Boston Merchants' Association, Oscar H. Sampson. 

Chicago Board of Trade, George M. How. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, S. F. Covington. 

Detroit Board of Trade, Philo Parsons. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade, John II. Holliday. 

Minneapolis Board of Trade, C. M. Loring. 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce, N. D. Sperry. 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation, Ambrose Snow. 

New York Chamber of Commerce, James S. T. Stranahan. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade, John Price Wetherill. 

Portland, Oregon, Board of Trade, Joseph N. Dolph. 

Providence Board of Trade, James M. Kimball. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, John F. Miller. 

Trenton, New Jerse}', Board of Trade, James Buchanan. 

By unanimous consent, nominations were also made 
for the following bodies not represented in the present 
meeting : 

Boston Board of Trade, Alpiieus H. Hardy. 
Boston Commercial Exchange, William O. Blaney. 
Bridgeport Board of Trade, Edward W. Seymour. 
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Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Edward P. Bacon. 
Seranton Board of Trade, J. A. Price. 
St. Paul Board of Trade, D. M. Sabin. 

Mr. Thdrber, of New York : I move that the Secretary cast 
the ballot of the Board for the gentlemen named as Vice-Presidents. 

The motion was agreed to, the Secretary cast the 
vote of the Board, and the President announced the 
election of the gentlemen before named. 

The President : Gentlemen, when we met in Boston in the 
month of February, 1868, the Convention then assembled was 
presided over by the Hon. E. W. Fox, of St. Louis. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him in the vestibule a few moments ago, and 
of renewing my ancient friendship with him. It would be an 
appropriate recognition of the olden time to give him the privilege 
of a seat upon the floor, without the right to vote. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : I would make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. E. W. Fox : Mr. President, and gentlemen, I accept the 
courtesy unanimously tendered by this Board ; and in doing so 
permit me to thank }'ou, and also to express the delight I have in 
seeing some of the old friends that laid the foundation and inaugu- 
rated the policy of a National Board of Trade in the city of Bos- 
ton, seventeen years ago. You have done a great service to the 
country. You have widened public thought upon commercial 
questions. In my judgment, no wiser act has been done by this 
body than the keeping at its head the intelligent officers who have 
been with the Board from its foundation. [Applause.] 

The President : The next business, gentlemen, is to take up 
the propositions upon the programme in their order. 

The Secretary : We have already acted upon No. I, relating 
to an amendment to the Constitution. Nos. II and III relate to 
fraudulent bills of lading. I have received a telegram from Mr. 
Sterne, of New York, saying he will be here this evening, and 
would like this question to lie over until to-morrow. 

The President : The proposition is that Nos. II and III be 
informally laid aside for the present. If there is no objection, 
that course will be taken. 
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The Secretary then read No. IV, relating to Bills 
of Lading, proposed by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, with the following resolution : 

Resolved , That the passage of House Bill No. 7163, reported by the Hon. 
J. D. Long, of the Committee on Commerce, to regulate the forms of Bills 
of Lading and the duties and liabilities of ship-owners and others, is demanded 
by the urgent necessities of commerce. 

Mr. Higgins, of New York : Mr. President, having had an 
active agency in the introduction of this bill, and having followed 
it through its various stages, I deem it not impertinent to give you 
a brief explanation of the origin and objects of the measure. 

Some years ago, the attention of the merchants of New York 
was very forcibly called to the conditions of the bills of lading, 
issued by the various steamship lines, and forced upon them for 
their acceptance. These bills of lading contained clauses which 
left the merchant entirely unprotected by his insurance, and, in 
fact, unprotected by any process or legislation in his rights. The 
bills of lading, which are issued in this country are legislated upon 
abroad. They do not come before our tribunals. We accept bills 
of lading issued here for merchandise which goes from this county 
to some other country ; and the legislation and the decisions of the 
courts in Great Britain, have led us to the conclusion that whatever 
provisions are found in those bills of lading will be enforced there. 
We have a very notable case, where a vessel damaged her cargo 
b} r the insufficiency of the security given to the main ports in her 
bow. The port itself gave way after she had been at sea thirt}*- 
six hours, and a flood of water came in and damaged the cargo, 
and caused a very large loss. The bill of lading had a provision 
exempting the ship from occurrences of every nature and kind 
which might happen to the cargo. The judge stated, that had the 
bill of lading contained a still further clause exonerating the ship 
from original unseaworthiness, he would be compelled to hold the 
ship entirely harmless from that claim ; but, because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the port in its securit}', he was compelled to come to the 
conclusion that it was an original condition of unseaworthiness ; 
and, therefore, the provisions in the bill of lading which only re- 
lated to occurrences after the bill of lading had been issued, were 
not binding. That aside remark of his gave an intimation to the 
steamship owners that the introduction of a clause exempting the 
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ship from original unseaworthiness would be sufficient, in the Eng- 
lish courts at least, to protect them entirety from the effect of 
such casualties for which they should be liable. I give you that as 
an illustration of the fact that I want to impress upon you, that 
these bills of lading will be enforced in foreign countries to the 
entire extent of their provisions, irrespective of their propriety or 
their justness or their fairness in any respect. In this country we 
stand in a little different relation. The courts of the United States 
have taken it upon themselves to decide that provisions of that 
character are contrarj' to public policy, and they will not adjudi- 
cate upon them as having any value whatever. We have numer- 
ous decisions which put it upon record that, so far as the United 
States Courts are concerned, thej T will not support these objec- 
tionable clauses in bills of lading ; but it is to be feared that in 
view of the reiteration of the opposite conclusion on the part of 
foreign courts, our courts ma}' be influenced in the same way. At 
all events, the merchant at this time stands in this position : he 
has no redress against the ship, and his insurance does not pro- 
tect him. My profession is that of marine insurance ; and with a 
full knowledge of all the facts, I state to you emphatically that 
these provisions in these bills of lading are such as to leave you 
unprotected as shippers, either by your insurance or by recourse 
against the vessel. 

The matter was brought before the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, and a special committee was appointed whose duty 
it was to consider the subject. We took it up and made a report, 
suggesting a form of bill of lading free from these particular ob- 
jections. Simultaneously with our action, the Produce Exchange 
also took action. They appointed a committee who also drafted 
a bill of lading, and as great thoughts sometimes originate in vari- 
ous minds, a similar idea occurred to the merchants in Liverpool, 
and they got up a bill of lading rather in the interest of the steam- 
ship owners, which was sent over here to be proposed to the com- 
mercial bodies. With these three forms before it, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce invited a conference between the various 
bodies in New York and the steamship agents, in order to try to 
bring the matter to some point at which we could all agree. Those 
negotiations entirely failed, and after a }'ear and a half of exertion 
the chairman of the committee reported back to us that every 
effort to get the steamship owners to meet us was futile, and we 
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might as well abandon any attempt in that direction. The fact is, 
our commerce has been surrendered to Great Britain and to other 
foreign nations. We have no commerce of our own in New York, 
and no steamship line worthy of the name that belongs to America ; 
the foreign lines are very keen to combine upon all questions 
which concern their interests, and they dictate their bills of lading 
and issue them without impediment, and without any chance of their 
refusal. When we found that to be the case, taking the fact that 
the United States had already deemed itself justified, through its 
courts, in protecting the merchants, by modifying those objection- 
able clauses, we went to Congress upon the theory that it was the 
duty of Congress to protect the commerce and the property of the 
merchants of the United States, and we felt that it could do so 
upon the theory that these bills of lading were contrary to public 
policy, and that Congress might make a law that under no circum- 
stances should cer\ain conditions and clauses be contained in bills 
of lading. We drew a bill to that effect. It was at first objected 
to, but upon an examination of the statutes and decisions made 
upon the subject in the courts, it was found that our bill merely 
reiterated, in the form of a statute, the decisions that the United 
States courts had already given, and that, therefore, so far as this 
country was concerned, no objection could be made to it. The 
point which arose was, as to how we could enforce these conditions 
on bills of lading proposed to be issued by foreign vessels which 
were to go away from this country. In order to accomplish that, 
a clause was inserted in the bill that if a vessel attempted to intro- 
duce in her bills of lading these objectionable features, she should 
be refused a clearance until she amended her bills of lading and 
made them in conformity to the law of the United States. This 
bill was brought before Congress, and was ordered to be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. The chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Committee on Commerce, to which the bill 
was referred, was Mr. Long, and he invited the various steamship 
lines to come before them, and discuss the provisions of this bill. 
The}' made some objections, particularly to the last clause about 
the stoppage of vessels by clearance, and the bill was amended 
and put into a condition which seemed to meet with the approval 
of all parties, if any bill was to be passed. We had to encounter 
the difficulty that the steamship lines did not want any bill, and 
that any bill would be objected to by them, as depriving them of 
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more or less freedom on this subject. I hold in my hand the bill 
in question, and in its present form it has no clause in it that it is 
considered a fair-minded ship-owner should object to. It was 
printed by our Chamber, and sent in the form of a circular to all 
the commercial bodies of the United States, urging them to take 
part in its favor. 

[Mr. Higgins then read the bill in question. In commenting 
upon section two, he said :] 

This is to meet the clause now put into bills of lading, giving the 
vessel a right to stop at any port or ports on the line of her voy- 
age or otherwise ; to make any call which she may see fit to make. 
The objection to that is this : If you make an insurance you must 
specify that it is from some port to some other port, for no under- 
writer can fix the premium with any intelligence unless he knows 
where the vessel is going. If the vessel reserves to herself the 
right to go anywhere, the risk is materially increased, and no 
underwriter would take such an insurance. If you make the 
insurance for the direct trip, and any deviation takes place, the 
insurance is null and void. This clause is intended to compel the 
ship to have any proposed deviation specified in the bill of lading. 
It is not to prevent her from calling at any number of ports ; but 
when it is so intended, it must be specified in the bill of lading. 
Thereby notice is given, and underwriters are enabled to make the 
insurance intelligently. 

Section three provides that it shall be the duty of a ship-owner 
to do everything in his power to render the vessel seaworthy, and 
and that is all that he is called upon to do. This covers, in as 
brief language as possible, the various provisions which divest the 
ship of all care of your goods whatever. If you ship twenty thou- 
sand bushels of grain, they even put in the bill, "Reported to be 
twenty thousand bushels of grain, " or, " Said to be twenty thou- 
sand bushels of grain ; " and they put at the bottom, " Not respon- 
sible for quantities, or any delivery in quantity." If they deliver 
you three or four thousand bushels short, you have no claim at all 
on the ship. That has actually occurred. It is not an imaginary 
case on my part. In various ways the provisions of the bills of 
lading divest the ship of any necessity for care. If your goods 
are all broken to pieces, they simply say, "The bill of lading 
exonerates us." They will not tell you anything about the break- 
age. There is no way in which you can find out anything about it. 
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This bill, after all the discussion and after the amendments had 
been made, was reported back to the House favorably by Mr. 
Long, and stands as House Bill 7163, as a substitute for the 
original bill 5797, and undoubtedly it would have passed duiing 
the last session, but its number alone illustrates to 30U how 
impossible it was to reach it. No. 71G3. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : What is the status of that bill now? 

Mr. Higgins : It is on the calendar and will require unanimous 
consent to bring it up. That is why our circular has asked all 
commercial bodies' to cooperate. I need hardly say, gentlemen, 
that 3 7 ou, as merchants, must realize the great importance of this 
matter. It is admitted that only under the threat of legislation 
have any concessions whatever been made. The steamship lines 
are already fearing this legislation, why I cannot imagine, except 
that they want to maintain their present attitude ; and I will state 
that every day brings to me proof stronger and stronger that no 
result will ever be attained by awaiting the voluntary action of 
the steamship lines on this subject. They have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by an}' changes that may be made. The bills 
of lading have been added to from time to time, until now they 
stand in such a position that there is no liability whatever on the 
part of the ship, either for your goods, or for their condition, or 
anything else. You know that the steamship lines have been mul- 
tiplied in number very much within a few years, and they are con- 
stantly increasing. A new bill of lading for an entirely new line, 
the Spanish line, which Captain Snow has seen, was issued just as 
I left New York, and that bill of lading was more objectionable 
than any I have seen. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : Have you one of those bills of 
lading with you ? 

Mr. Higgins : No : I have not. The bills of the Spanish line 
are perfectly ridiculous. You will see that if a number of the bet- 
ter disposed lines, the White Star, the Red Star, the National, etc., 
should agree to issue a better bill of lading and strike out the 
objectionable clauses, unless you could make every other line do 
the same thing you could not expect them to continue to issue that 
bill of lading. If any advantage is to be gained by clauses in 
bills of lading, they all want to avail themselves of it ; and it is of 
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course a very great advantage. It enables the ship to run without 
any responsibility whatever. A ship may be sent to sea entirely 
unseaworthy, and nobod}' is responsible for it. There can be no 
doubt that public policy calls for a stoppage of this proceeding. 
It cannot fail to be productive of great demoralization. There are 
hundreds of vessels on the ocean that we call " tramps," and that 
come here in various conditions of wretchedness, some of them 
utterly unfit to go to sea, and others better fitted. Clauses of that 
kind are the ones which the}' always introduce in bills of lading. 
They put in everything imaginable. There is no great trade 
depending upon it, and no motive to act otherwise. Common sense 
dictates to us that nothing but a general law can by any possibility 
accomplish the results we wish. We have tried our utmost to get 
this thing into shape to remedy the evil ; and I appeal to you that 
this is a thing none of you can afford to overlook. Do not waste 
your time in matters of less importance. This matter is worthy of 
every exertion. 

Mr. How, of Chicago: Cannot this bill be so amended as to 
a PPb* to internal navigation upon the lakes and rivers ? 

Mr. Higgins : It seems to me that every condition we have in 
the bill should apply to internal navigation ; but there is a great 
protection so far as inland waters are concerned. The United 
States courts will not allow these provisions. If 3*011 can have a 
trial in the United States courts, there will be no difficulty about 
it. The State courts have not always accepted the decision of the 
other courts. If our marine matters could always come before 
United States courts, which are limited to the jurisdiction of this 
countr}', we should not feel the necessity for this action so much. 
But there is no provision in our bill which you do not want just as 
much for the interior traffic. 

Mr. How : This matter came up before the Board of Directors 
of our Board of Trade, and they approved the bill, provided it 
could be so amended as to apply to the internal navigation of the 
lakes and rivers. 

Mr. Higgins : You see, that at once introduces a very serious 
cause of trouble. The interior lines are numerous, almost number- 
less. They are the representatives of vast interests, and the intro- 
duction of these clauses would at once excite all their opposition. 
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The marine lines do not stand in that position. We are at the 
mercy of foreigners. Although the}* might bring corrupt influences, 
I do not believe they could bring sufficient influence to defeat it. 
But the interior lines stand in a different relation entirely. It 
would seem to me a little unwise for us to attempt to combine the 
two. 

Mr. Milne, of Chicago : I believe that some time ago the New 
York Chamber of Commerce sent to the Chicago Board of Trade a 
draft of the first bill. That bill was placed in my hands as con- 
nected with the Committee on Transportation. I went over it very 
carefully, and made such additions to it, as seemed in my judg- 
ment necessar}* to cover the transportation abroad of property 
coming from inland points. Most of the steamship lines, in fact, 
I might say all of them, are represented in the city of Chicago, and 
in other western cities and small towns, by agents who issue 
through bills of lading from interior points to any part of Europe. 
I fail to see in the bill now under discussion, any provision for 
that class of shipments. 

Mr. Higgins : There is a provision as follows : 

Upon the refusal of the master or agent to issue such bill of lading on 
demand within a reasonable period after shipment, unless such goods and 
merchandise have been received from a preceding carrier, and a bill of lading 
in conformity hereto has been issued, clearance of such vessel 
shall be refused. 

Mr. Milne : But suppose it is not in conformity with the law. 

Mr. Higgins : Then the clearance of the vessel can be stopped. 

Mr. Milne : We are a thousand miles away from the vessel. 
We do not know when our property is to go by a certain vessel. 

Mr. Higgins : You would have a right to refuse the bill of lading 
issued in the first place, because it does not conform to the act. 

Mr. Milne : Would it not be a very simple matter to amend the 
act so as to include bills of lading issued in the interior as well as 
those issued by the ship itself, or her agent? 

Mr. Higgins : That is a matter which would provoke at once 
the opposition of all the lines in the United States, as I have sug- 
gested. 
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Mr. Milne : I think you misunderstand me. Most of the bills 
of lading are issued by the railways, and signed by the agents 
severalty, but not jointly. A railway company would not object to 
issuing a bill of lading in conformity with requirements made by 
a steamship line or any vessel. But if it continues to issue the ■ 
present form of bill of lading, which contains, I believe, all the 
objectionable features to which you have alluded, we are compelled 
to take it for our property. I have no doubt one-half the cargoes 
of the ships that leave New York, and other ports of the United 
States, originate as shipments in the West, and are covered by 
through bills of lading. We thought it highly necesssary that the 
act should include a provision for through bills issued by the rail- 
way companies. 

Mr. Higgins : This whole act is prohibitory. It seemed to us 
very unwise to ask Congress to establish a form of bill of lading. 
We thought it better simply to have a prohibitory act. It dis- 
tinctly states that it shall not be lawful for a public carrier to be 
relieved from liability ; and such bills of lading shall not be issued. 

Mr. Milne : You stated that our remedy with vessels on the 
lakes and on the rivers, la}* in the courts, and that they do not 
permit those measures. 

Mr. Higgins : The United States courts. When you go before 
an United States judge for the adjudication of a bill of lading, 
and it contains these objectionable clauses, the court will not 
regard them. 

Mr. Milne : But when they are issued, we are compelled not 
only to accept them, but at the same time to sign a copy indicat- 
ing that we do accept them. 

. Mr. Higgins: What possible legislation can remedy that? If 
you admit that to be your voluntary act, you have no remedy. 
Congress cannot step in and say that such an agreement shall not 
be made. It cannot prevent the making of private contracts. 

Mr. Hately of Chicago : You are doing that in }*our bill, I 
think. You propose to eliminate all those clauses ; or you provide 
that the person putting them in has no defence in a court. You 
prevent a person from putting in a clause of that kind ; and the 
merchant who accepts such a bill of lading is not to be bound 
by it. 
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Mr. Higgins : Let me tell you where the distinction is. This 
act does not prevent the making of individual contracts between 
parties. It refers particularly to all ships publicly offered for the 
carriage of goods. If you charter a vessel, you may make any 
condition you please ; but where a vessel is a public carrier, and 
you put y6ur goods on board without any special contract, you are 
entitled to a bill of lading free from all objectionable clauses. A 
special contract is not prevented in any form. 

Mr. Hately : This is just our case. I think more than ninety 
per cent, of these bills of lading are issued to go by a certain 
line ; not by a certain vessel. The property may be sent Tby a 
certain line, or if that line has not any vessel, by any other first- 
class line. We are entirely in the power of the company. 

Mr. Higgins : All public lines are public carriers. Individual 
ships which you charter come under a different relation. The 
point I do not see how our bill could possibly cover, is, that no two 
individuals shall agree upon anything they please. 

Mr. How of Chicago : I will say to Mr. Higgins that these 
gentlemen are largely interested in the export of provisions and 
grain. 

Mr. Higgins : I should be only too glad to have an addition 
made to the bill which should enlarge its scope and carry out its 
intentions. But what we in New York have been particularly 
talking about, was the steamship lines carrying merchandise from 
New York to foreign ports ; in fact from all seaboard points in the 
United States. That was what we had in our mind to remedy. 
Contracts made in the interior are subject to two distinct jurisdic- 
tions. A dispute on a bill of lading for an interior point might 
come into a State court ; in very many instances that is where they 
have gone. In that event 3011 are compelled to submit to the 
legislation of that State and to its judicial decisions. The judi- 
cial decisions vary in almost every one of the States. You can 
hardly find eight of the States that agree upon the subject of the 
enforcement of the special clauses in bills of lading. Congress 
could not undertake to say that a State should not give any deci- 
sion it might please on the subject. That would be interfering 
with the right of the State to legislate. I wish we could prevent 
the issuance of interior bills of lading on sea-going vessels con- 
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taining these clailses. If they give the bill of lading it can have 
no effect, because the only dispute that could arise would be a dis- 
pute between the point at which it was issued and the shipping 
port ; and in that event your bill of lading would come under these 
provisions, because it would show it was intended to be by a line, 
the vessel of which would be a public carrier. It seems to me 
that the provisions are about as absolute as we can make them. 
We cannot introduce any additional penalty in this bill. The only 
penalty we can introduce is in reference to the ship. We cannot 
say that two men shall not agree to a bill of lading, one issuing it 
and the other accepting it. But when goods are pul on board a 
vessel which is a common carrier, we can legislate in regard to 
that. 

Mr. Milne, of Chicago : We are not calling in question the 
conditions of the inland portion of the bill of lading. In our com- 
munication to your Chamber, returning the bill with our amend- 
ments, we called attention to the necessity of incorporating a 
clause to cover the ocean portion of contracts on bills of lading 
issued in the West. These bills of lading are signed by the agents 
severally, but not jointly. The agent that issues them, signs for 
that portion which refers to the liability of the railroad company. 
That is on the left hand portion of the bill. The ship's conditions 
are inserted immediately on the right of that. Unless some such 
provision is made in the bill now before Congress, they will go on 
and continue to issue these verj* bills of lading without restraint. 
There ought to be in the bill some clause for the issuance of bills 
of lading at other than the ports on the seaboard. 

Mr. IIiggins : That is a point which I comprehend exactty. 
Your proposal came before the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when I was present, and a discussion arose with reference 
to the question. The objections were these : That Congress might 
pass such a law, but it would be ineffectual so far as its operation 
was concerned, unless it was connected with the ship. The enact- 
ment b\* Congress that you shall not make such a bill of lading 
would be utterly inoperative. You can accomplish nothing by 
such legislation. The mere fact that Congress prohibited it 
would not prevent you from doing it. It is a question whether 
the Congress of the United States has a right to say two merchants 
shall not do anything of that kind. But when it comes to be a 
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question whether any ship, a public carrier, going on the high seas, 
taking merchandise and passengers, shall encourage a condition of 
unseaworthiness, or shall be engaged in doing anything contrary 
to public policy, that is another question entirely. Congress has 
a perfect right to do that. If Congress should say that it shall 
not be lawful for anybody in the interior to issue any such bill of 
lading, it would not add anything to the effect of this act, because 
if the bill of lading was issued you would never take cognizance 
of it until the question arose on the ship. If a merchant accepted 
such a bill of lading in Chicago, he should see what line the goods 
were to go by, and he should send that bill to New York to have 
this claim stamped on it. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : It seems to me that the misunder- 
standing between your Chamber and our Board, grows out of the 
fact that you fail to realize that we want to make the clauses in 
your bill, of which we approve entirely, as I understand, applicable 
to the inland commerce on the lakes, more particularly than to that 
of the railways connecting with the steamship lines. At least that 
was nry idea when it was before our Board. 

Mr. Higgins : That is a different matter. 

Mr. Nelson : As you have a clause there which substantially 
prohibits the steamship lines from inserting these illegal provisions, 
we should like to have that made applicable to our bills of lading 
on the lakes. We are suffering from the same cause. The in- 
terior lines between Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, and so forth, 
have followed after these steamship lines in inserting these objec- 
tionable clauses. It is true we have a remedy in the courts, as you 
suggest ; but you know what an uncertain and tedious remedy that 
is. Possibly we might avoid that to a great extent if we could 
come in under the provisions of your bill. 

Mr. Higgins : It seems to me that we might accomplish that by 
saying that all the provisions of this bill shall apply to certain 
lines of traffic. There is no possible objection to your introducing 
that, if you see fit. But we can only go as far as this : That the 
ship shall be refused a clearance from that port if she has given 
an interior bill of lading not conformable to this act. We do not 
allow her to get off on the ground that the bill which has been 
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given is a private contract. The bill must conform to this act. 
But if you extend the provisions of the act to an}* lines other than 
those we have specified, that is another matter. 

Mr. Nelson : I think that is the point. 

Mr. Higgins : That is another matter entirely. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I wish to ask a question in 
regard to this bill. I do not exactly understand Section 2. It 
says : 

" It shall not be lawful for any such vessel, her owners, master, agent or 
manager, to issue any bill of lading which does not clearly specify the exact 
Toy age to be made." 

As Mr. Milne has said, a large proportion of the goods shipped 
from Chicago to Liverpool go on a through bill. In the loading 
of the steamship lines in New York, a very large percentage, 
probably seventy-five per cent, of their cargo, is shipped on 
through bills. There is no doubt about that. Now what do j t ou 
mean by the exact voyage ? Do you mean to say that it shall not 
be lawful under this clause in this act to issue any other bill of 
lading than a bill of lading which, when these goods reach New 
York, shall call for shipment by a specified ship, so named? 

Mr. Higgins : No, sir. 

Mr. Wetherill : You might put that interpretation upon it. 

Mr. Higgins : No, sir ; I beg your pardon. It is not susceptible 
of that interpretation. 

" It shall not be lawful for any such vessel, her owners, master, agent or 
manager, to issue any bill of lading which does not clearly specify the exact 
voyage intended to be made, and every and any port at which it is contem- 
plated she shall touch in the course of said voyage." 

It is the vessel's bill of lading we are talking about, and not the 
interior bill of lading. 

Mr. Wetherill : Your interior bill of lading is part and parcel 
of the through bill. Suppose I have two hundred boxes that I 
want to ship to Liverpool, and I follow the provisions of this bill, 
and say in my bill of lading that I agree to ship those goods by a 
specified ship on a certain line. If it is an exact voyage, it must 
be a voyage with that vessel named in the bill of lading, and those 
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goods must go by that ship, as I understand it. Now, in case that 
ship is full and cannot take my g ,ods, and they have to wait until 
the next ship, that is all right enough, and is so provided in the 
bill of lading. The question is, whether the exact voyage means 
a voyage in one ship or another at the option of the ship-owner, or 
whether it does not mean a voyage b} r the particular ship named in 
the bill. 

Mr. Higgins : I do not think any gentleman who has owned 
ships (and I believe Mr. Wetherill has been a ship-owner or 
manager) can imagine that the words lt which does not clearly 
specify the exact voyage intended to be made, and any and everj' 
port at which it is contemplated she shall touch," can be made to 
mean u which does not clearly specify the exact vessel on which 
the goods are to go, and the voj-age which she is intended to 
make." That would be the language which it should have, in 
order to bear the interpretation you give. 

Mr. Wethkrill : It ought to be clear. 

Mr. Higgins : That very point was brought up, and this clause 
was constructed so as not to interfere with that exercise of the 
option of putting goods on one vessel or another. 

Mr. Wetherill : Wh}' should it not be so specified in the bill, 
so that there may be no mistake? 

Mr. Higgins : There is not the slightest objection ; but a bill 
ought to be made as simple as possible ; and when you enact 
certain prohibitions } 7 ou ought not to have too many permissions 
at the same time. We have prohibited the issuing of any bill not 
specifying an exact voyage. That is prohibited. Everything 
else is included in the permission. It is very much better for the 
ship-owners not to have specific cases of permission. If you 
undertake to set out specific permissions, you may limit the vessel 
to those permissions. We only wanted to specify the distinct pro- 
hibitions, and those prohibitions are limited, in this clause, to an 
exact description of the voyage. That is to say, it was intended 
particularly if the voyage was from London to New York, that 
the vessel should not have the privilege of going to Halifax, or St. 
Thomas, or some other point that the shipper knows nothing 
about. It was for the protection of those who send goods from 
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the West. The goods might be put on board a " tramp," which 
would make a voyage that no one could know anything about in 
advance. 

Mr. Low, of San Francisco : The Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco have referred to this bill particularly, and have 
requested me to say that it has their entire approval. They are 
people that have a great deal to do with shipping. From Mr. 
Higgins's review of the bill, I myself feel very strongly in favor of 
it, having had considerable experience in shipping and insurance. 
Therefore I wish to put on record the approval of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco as to that bill. 

Mr. Milne, of Chicago : The Chicago Board of Trade are very 
much in favor of the bill, and, I think, so advised the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York. 

Mr. Higgins : It has been amended in some respects to meet 
their views. 

Mr. Milne : We want to know wherein the goods shipped by 
the West are protected by the bill now before us ? Is it necessary 
in order to avail ourselves of its provisions, that we shall send our 
bill of lading to New York to have certain things stamped upon it. 

Mr. Higgins : That would have to be done, until the agents 
found out that they could not continue their present methods. 

Mr. Milne : That would be a very serious obstruction to our 
business. 

Mr. Higgins : Everybod}' must do the same thing. 

Mr. Milne : We think the remedy is in our hands now by the 
proposition made to you that you simply insert words covering all 
bills of lading issued in the interior, by the inland lakes, the rail- 
ways, and so forth. I will not attempt to give the exact language. 

Mr. Higgins: The difficulty is that our bill is confined simply 
to prohibitions, and we do not want to put in provisions which 
relate to outside matters. We found that the only remedy by 
which we could enforce these provisions was the stoppage of the 
ship. That was the only remed}'. We have got to show the 
ship's agents that they stand liable to be stopped and refused 
4 
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clearance until they make the bills of lading conform to the stat- 
ute ; and then they will do so. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I should like to ask one question ; it 
is this : Do you have recourse on the railway or the ocean 
steamer ? 

Mr. Milne : The bills of lading issued in the West, limit the 
railway company to losses accruing while the property is under 
its care, and subject to the conditions set forth in the bill gov- 
erning inland transportation. If the goods are damaged at sea, 
and the railway can show a clear receipt from the steamship com- 
pany, it is released, and we must have recourse on the vessel, 
under the stipulations printed in the bill of lading and agreed to 
by the shipper, which are practically worth nothing. 

Mr. Parsons : If there is a shortage of a thousand bushels of 
grain, to whom do you have recourse ? 

Mr. Milne : We have recourse on the ship ; and under the 
stipulations of the bill of lading we get nothing at all. I can 
state a case within my own experience where on a shipment of six- 
teen thousand bushels we lost five per cent. The property went 
through the city of New York, and by the receipts given to the 
railroad company by the steamship company, they received all of it 
within a half of one per cent. The latter made the delivery short 
nearly five per cent. ; and upon making our claim against the 
ship for the loss, we were politely pointed to the conditions in 
the bill of lading which exempted it from all liability. So we are 
out just that amount ; hence our anxiety to have the West included 
in this bill. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I wish to ask a question with regard 
to the responsibility of vessels, and it is this : An effort was made 
by owners of vessels on some of our western rivers, to limit their 
responsibility to the value of the vessel, so that the owner of a 
vessel shall not be responsible beyond its value. 

Mr. IIiggins : That is now the statute law of the United States. 
It was passed in 1856. 

Mr. Gano : It followed the destruction of a boat on the Ohio 
River by fire, and the heavy lawsuits which arose from the losses 
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by the burning, and which bore, of course, very severely upon the 
owners. But there is a very important question in connection 
with a fact that you express, and that is, that the vessel may be 
worth but a verj' small sum of money, and may be actually unsea- 
worthy. There is almost a temptation to an owner of a vessel to 
put an unseaworthy vessel in service, if he is exempt from liabil- 
it\' bej r ond the value of the craft. There is scarcely a vessel that 
does not cany cargo much beyond the value of the vessel herself. 
I ask the question whether or not there is not a national law in 
force now which exempts the owner from responsibility beyond the 
value of his vessel? 

Mr. Higgins : I would say in answer, that all owners of vessels 
on the high seas are exempt from liability beyond the value of the 
vessel ; and numerous cases have arisen in which the destruction 
of the owner's vessel freed him from an equitable and plain liability. 
We have a number of decisions in New York before the United 
States courts. Ship-owners are entitled to have all stated in their 
behalf that is just ; and the loss of the owner's interest in the ship 
is considered a sufficient punishment to him for the negligence or 
culpability of his employes. It makes no difference to him what 
the value of the cargo is. He gains nothing, whether the loss of 
his vessel involves the loss of a cargo of great or of small value. 
He docs not insure the cargo. The merchant insures it. The 
owner of a vessel has no insurable interest in the cargo. He can 
only insure his ship. It is supposed that the loss of his vessel 
involves him in a sufficient penalty without personal liability beyond 
it. In fact, ship-owners would give up owning ships at all if per- 
sonal liabilit}* existed beyond the value of the ship ; because it is 
an every-day occurrence that vessels carry cargoes far in excess 
of their own value. The}' sometimes carry property worth a 
million dollars. We have three instances in the courts where the 
value of the property was from six hundred thousand to a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Gano : Suppose it should be proved in court that the vessel 
was unseaworthy and that the owner knew it ; where would the 
responsibility lie then ? 

Mr. Higgins: If the vessel herself has gone to the bottom, you 
could not make any case at all. 
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Mr. Snow, of New York : I think it is hardly worth while for us 
to go into a lengthy discussion as to all the liabilities of ship- 
owners. This is a bill now before Congress. It has been perfected 
as far as it could be perfected by the gentlemen who have had it in 
charge. Very intelligent attention has been given to it. It cer- 
tainly dpes not make the matter any worse for gentlemen in the 
interior. Thej r are as well protected under this bill as they ever 
were ; perhaps better protected. We are asked here by the 
Chamber of Commerce to say as a National Board that we approve 
this bill ; that is, that we are in favor of the passage of the bill as 
it is now before the House. We might discuss various clauses for 
a long time, but still that would hardly expedite the business in 
hand, which is to get a modified bill of lading such as these gentle- 
men have endeavored to have made. I think the Board might fairly 
say that they are in favor of this resolution as it is presented. It 
simply says we are in favor of the bill now before the House. It is 
a step forward to protect all the parties interested. If it is found 
not to be a perfect protection, it will be susceptible of amendment 
hereafter. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I should like to ask Mr. Hig- 
gins a question so that I can understand this bill. It comes from 
the Chamber of Commerce, of New York. Mr. Higgins stated 
that a committee from the Chamber of Commerce and a committee 
from the Produce Exchange had taken the matter under consider- 
ation and had prepared this bill. 

Mr. Higgins : No, sir ; they had prepared forms of bills of lad- 
ing wlych they were hoping to get the lines to adopt. 

Mr. Wetherill : Have they had this bill under discussion ? 

Mr. Higgins : Oh yes. 

Mr. Wetherill: With what conclusion? 

Mr. Higgins : The Chamber of Commerce approved it unani- 
mously. It has not been referred to an}' other body except by a 
circular letter. 

Mr. Wetherill : Has it not been approved by the New York 
Produce Exchange? 

Mr. Higgins : No, sir, it never has been under discussion there 
hat I am aware of. 
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Mr. Wetherill : I understood — I maybe wrong, and you know 
more about it than I do — that a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce and a committee of the New York Produce Exchange 
and a committee of ship-owners had met and tried to prepare a 
bill. 

Mr. Higgins : There has been no such conference under any 
circumstances, or at any time. 

Mr. Wetherill : Then I am misinformed. If there has been 
such a conference we should like to have their conclusion before 
we act on this bill. 

Mr. Higgins : Unquestionably. 

Mr. Wetherill : I have in my hand a letter from a very promi- 
nent ship-owner, who gives me that as what he understands to be 
the position of the bill. 

Mr. Higgins : I can assure you that the committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which I have been the Chairman since last 
January, and of which Mr. J. J. White was Chairman before me, 
have had no such conference. 

Mr. Wetherill : Then my correspondent is misinformed. 

Mr. Higgins : He certainly states something of which he is 
ignorant. 

Mr. Wetherill : He does not generally write in ignorance. He 
says this : 

A committee of the Produce Exchange and Chamber of Commerce of New- 
York have been engaged for months past in the preparing of a bill of lading 
which shall present the united views of shippers and ocean carriers in a fair 
manner, which it is intended to put forward as a substitute for the Higgins 
bill. This committee is now at work. 

That is written by a man who does not often make mistakes. 

Mr. Higgins : Is there a word there which says the ship-owners 
have been in conference with us? 

Mr. Wetherill : It is under date of January 22, 1885, and 
therefore not very old. I will read it again : 

A committee of the Produce Exchange and Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, have been engaged for months past in preparing a bill of lading which 
shall present the united views of shippers and ocean carriers in a fair manner. 

Mr. Higgins : Onlv the two committees. 
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Mr. Wetherill : It says a committee of the Produce Exchange 
and of the Chamber of Commerce of New York. 

Mr. Higgins : But the ship-owners have never met with us. 

Mr. Wetherill : The writer speaks of a bill which shall present 
the united views of the shippers and ocean carriers in a fair man- 
ner, and which is intended to be put forward as a substitute for 
what he calls the Higgins bill. Now if that is the case we had 
better be a little careful, and get at the views of this combined 
committee, not a simple committee consisting of parties who are 
looking on their side of the case — and properly, too ; we understand 
that perfectly. This bill cannot pass Congress at this session 
under any circumstances. I suppose we all admit that. It is well 
enough, I think, for a body of this sort to have the views of the 
other side, in view of the fact that the views of the other, side are 
about to be presented to a committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Produce Exchange who are now at work. I 
merely give you the information as I have it in the letter in my 
hand. Had we not better wait and see if this bill cannot be per- 
fected in a manner which, while it will do no harm to one interest, 
will not in any way injure the other? The delay cannot certainly 
do much harm. We may learn from these two bodies in connec- 
tion with the ship-owners themselves just what is wanted. We do 
not want an oppressive bill on one side or the other. We want 
a just, fair and equitable bill. As I understand it the gist of the 
bill is this : First, that a bill of lading shall be so issued that a 
ship must go as nearly direct as possible to the port of destination, 
and not wander about unless emeigencies arise which render it 
necessary. Is there a great deal in that? There may be something 
in it for the insurance interests, because that of course increases 
their risk. I understand that The}' are parties that ought to be 
protected, because when they are protected and they insure our 
property in that way, they are apt to take it at a little lower rate 
than if subjected to these risks and dangers ; and that is all right 
enough. But it seems to me that part of the question we can con- 
veniently wait a little for. I do not think there is anything very 
pressing in regard to that. What is the other part? The other 
part is that 1, as a ship-owner, must keep my vessel in first-class 
condition, in good repair, and seaworthy in every respect, or else 
I shall be subject to certain penalties. I have an idea that in the 
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main, vessels do not go to sea in an unsea worthy condition. I 
have an idea that, if they do, a liability attaches to the owner of 
the vessel, which is just as good and just as sure to make him keep 
his vessel in good order, as is possible under any circumstances. If 
I own a ship, and that ship, on the report of an expert is not sea- 
worthy, and I send her to sea and anything happens, the law of 
the land affords very efficient protection in that matter, and I can 
be made to suffer for it. Now this section provides for that. It 
says that a man who is a ship-owner shall not issue a bill of lading 
unless his ship is in good condition. Ordinarily the shipper does 
not take very especial care of that, because he protects himself by 
insurance, and the insurance company look after that. If I pro- 
pose to ship by an unsea worthy ship, and find the rate and the 
classification so much higher than by a good ship, I quietly sen d 
my goods on board another ship. So that in a measure the shipper 
is protected there. But, as I said before, it is a very important mat- 
ter, and a matter which requires consideration, and a matter which 
requires enlargement ; for, if it is a good thing on the sea, why is 
it not a good thing on the lakes ? Can it be said that the Chamb er 
of Commerce of New York and the Produce Exchange, together 
with the shippers, cannot frame a bill which will serve for the whole 
country and not be confined in its benefits to the New York ship- 
pers and to ocean voyages? It seems to me that if this committee 
are in earnest, and if they are at work, they should give us a per- 
fected bill ; not a bill confined mainly to the merchants of New 
York, but a bill which will benefit the merchants of the country, on 
the lakes as well as on the sea. 

Mr. Hately, of Chicago : The remarks of Mr. Wetherill 
express m} T opinion. It is the opinion of our delegation that the 
bill is sectional ; that it is conferring benefits on seaboard ports 
that no inland towns can take advantage of. The clauses that are 
objectionable refer to the vessels and vessel owners. They do not 
refer to the railroads. At the present time we have no great 
objection to the clause that the railroads put in those bills ; but the 
agents of the railroads sign the bills of lading for the steamship, 
which cover the liability of the steamship, and we can only claim 
on those bills after the property comes into the possession of the 
ship ; because the bill of lading limits the responsibility of the rail- 
road to the time during which the property is in its charge. Now 
A f our friends in New York had answered the communication they 
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received from the Chicago Board of Trade, with the suggestions 
that were made for alterations in this bill, we would no doubt 
have furnished them, if the)' did not already possess the informa- 
tion, with convincing proof that the provisions that we desired in 
the bill are absolutely necessary to make it national in its opera- 
tion. We are here to recommend measures that are to benefit the 
whole country. Our New York friends entirely overestimate the 
opposition they are likely to encounter from inland transportation 
companies, by making the bill apply to bills of lading issued in 
Chicago and other places. The railroad companies have nothing 
to do with any liability that a steamship company has the right to 
exempt itself from, or to put itself under in any bill of lading. Their 
liability ends as soon as the delivery is made to the steamship. 
To get under the provisions of this bill, it would be absolutely 
necessary that every western merchant who is doing any business 
at all, should have an office in New York and do his work there ; 
because we produce-men well know that the matter of a few days 
is of considerable moment. If we must accept a bill of lading in 
Chicago and have it sent to New York, and there stamped with the 
clause that this bill gives us the privilege of having put on it, and 
then have it sent back to Chicago, we could not do that inside of a 
week ; and before the bill of lading could be received back in 
Chicago and forwarded to Liverpool, the goods might be on the ' 
other side and lying on the dock exposed to a burning sun ; and 
we, who have to do with the provision trade, know from bitter 
experience the effect of all that. We should like the delay that 
Mr. Wetherill suggests, so that our New York friends may confer 
with the Boards of Trade in the West, so that we ma) 7 have a bill 
that is not going to benefit one section only. I am myself a little 
in doubt whether it will benefit New York. New York may think 
that it can cause the trade of the West to come through its hands 
and pay a tax by such a bill ; but I am of the opinion that the 
ship-owners of New York will give the preference to inland bills 
if it will free them from the liabilities now propose;!. 

Mr. IIiggins : Mr. President, I must ask permission to address 
you the second time. I arn really very much astonished to hear the 
gentleman from Chicago intimate that the motive of this bill has 
anything whatever to do with the 

Mr. Hately : We are not asserting that there is a motive ; but 
the bill on its face looks like it. 
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Mr. HreGiNS : It would seem very absurd that we should overlook 
such an important matter if we had had that motive in view when 
we drew th« bill. Perhaps personalty I have had more to do with 
this bill than any one person. I avow it without hesitation; and 
will add that the only reason why I ever allowed myself to become 
interested in the subject, was that I was constantly presented with . 
bills of lading, which, on their face, no merchant should ever have 
accepted, and that I found the merchants utterly helpless in the 
matter. I assert that no one has been actuated by a purer motive 
than I have had in having this bill introduced. 1 tried to explain 
to you the difficulties which exist with bills of lading, and the 
remedies we proposed to adopt. Iu answer to Mr. Wetherill, I 
would state that nearly two years elapsed from the time when we 
first took this matter in hand, during which we \vere making the 
most strenuous effort to get the steamship owners to meet us. We 
were met by them with contumely and insult. They ,paid no 
attention to our notices. Mr. Schwab, the agent of the North 
German line (and a nicer gentleman does not live), himself came 
to me and reported in person that it was utterly futile to attempt 
any longer to get the steamship owners to meet us, or to do any- 
thing about the matter. Those are his own words. It was after 
he had made that report to me, that I brought before the Chamber 
of Commerce the question of the propriety of asking for legisla- 
tion. I am as much opposed to asking the Government to inter- 
fere in private matters as an} T man can be. I do not like the 
principle. I quite agree with that eminent Englishman, who 
said that the tendenc3 T of appealing to the Government to remedy 
private wrongs, is likely to drive us into a most terrible condition, 
because the common people will find the remedy one which they 
may use for themselves as well as we, and this would be a long 
step towards communism. When the Government has to be 
appealed to continually, the country is in a very bad way. We 
never should have made this appeal if there had been any remedy 
short of it. 

What Mr. Wetherill has narrated to 3*011, would lead you to 
understand that this joint committee in New York has been 
at work on a substitute for this bill. That is not the language of 
his letter at all. What is meant is, that they are endeavoring to 
agree upon some form of bill of lading which shall render this bill 
unnecessar3'. That is what is meant, and that is what is said. 
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They have no substitute to offer in the nature of legislation. They 
do not say " We will hand you a bill enlarged in its scope and not 
limiting itself to New York ;" nothing of the kind. The steamship 
owners became afraid, when tbey saw that this legislation was pro- 
posed ; and I have in my possession a circular just issued by prob- 
ably the verj- gentleman that wrote that letter, addressed to the 
Liverpool Ship Owners' Association, urging the necessity of their 
being alive to the coming danger. What was that danger? The 
danger was that our merchants might have the right to insist upon 
a proper bill of lading ; this bill has been amended, and in its 
amended form, Mr. Schwab has said, that no fair minded man 
could object to it. I was willing to strike out any objectionable 
clause. There is now nothing to protect the merchants in their 
rights. We are Tbound hand and foot in New York. We have no 
commerce of our own. If we had an American line we conld say, 
if the English lines use such bills of lading we will ship our goods 
by our own line. But there is nothing of that kind. The under- 
writers are not in tjie least interested in this particular work. I 
asked the Board of Underwriters to appoint a committee on the 
subject, and they refused to have anything to do with it. They 
said, " We are perfectly protected by our policies. We do not 
care about forms of bills of lading." There is not the least basis 
for the statement that the underwriters are interested in this. They 
have refused to have anything to do with it. I am speaking 
entirely on behalf of merchants. Had I seen the least chance of 
a conference, I would have gladly abandoned the idea of coming 
to Congress. We came to Congress, and as the immediate result 
of our effort to get this legislation, concessions came. One steam- 
ship line said : " We will make our bills of lading conform to that 
bill." That is very well for one line. Another has done the same 
thing. That is what this gentleman refers to. His remarks are 
perfectly true. If we could get the steamship owners to adopt a 
proper form of bill of lading, then no legislation would be neces- 
sary. This bill is intended to provide that they shall not make 
any other bill of lading than the one that is specified. That is 
what they are afraid of. I say it without fear of contradiction. 
The steamship owners have not occupied a proper position in this 
matter. They have added clause after clause until the merchants 
do not know where they stand ; and the merchants of New York 
are determined to rectify it if they can. They do not care alone 
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for their individual interests. There is not a merchant in the 
United States who is not interested in this bill. Wherever a man 
sends goods on board a ship bound over the seas, the bill relates 
to him. It has no more to do with New York than any other 
point. We did not intend for an instant to make it sectional. We 
would most gladly add the Chicago clause. Why did not these 
gentlemen go before the Committee on Commerce of the House of 
Representatives and ask it to put on the addition ? I gave my 
time and money and came here for the purpose of this work, but I 
did not see a^'bod}* here from Chicago. I could not undertake 
to proceed from the standpoint of that city. I did not know the 
difficulties they labor under there. I was simply after the one 
point, that vessels on the high seas should not continue to issue 
such bills of lading. 

The gentleman advocates delay. I tell you it is over two years 
since I commenced working on this matter. There should be no 
delay. If we get the consent of four or five steamship lines to 
amend their bills of lading, and they do amend them, how long 
will they .continue to amend them if the other lines do not amend 
theirs? I know some of them refuse to say a word on the subject. I 
do not want to go into all these details. I am perfectly well aware 
that the bill, if passed, is by no means a finality. With the en- 
actment of this bill, or before its enactment, on its introduction 
into the House, we addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, 
stating to him that this was a matter which would not end with 
legislation here ; that it would provoke opposition abroad and 
would make unpleasant feeling ; and we felt that the sequel should 
be either the enactment of a similar bill i* Great Britain and other 
foreign countries, or a conference among the parties interested by 
which a bill of lading could be framed and agreed upon as a stand- 
ard bill of lading, and which should be introduced throughout the 
whole world. Mr. Frelinghuysen addressed Mr. Lowell on the 
subject, and it has been brought before the British Board of Trade. 
The steamship owners are among our best people. Many of them 
are my friends, and I do not wish to oppose them or anybody else 
unnecessarily. I only say that, having found evciy other effort 
futile, we ask for this bill as a means of getting in the end a bill 
of Jading in proper shape. No other motive actuates us. 

Mr. Henky, of New York : I hope, Mr. President, this question 
will be discussed on broad grounds as a national matter. I believe 
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it will help Chicago precisely the same as it will help New York. 
I believe it will help ever} 7 shipper by foreign vessels if we have 
an uniform bill of lading. I am surprised that my friend from 
Philadelphia, Mr. Wetherill, representing a great commercial 
city, — a man who generally takes liberal views of such matters, — 
should object to a measure of this kind. If my friend from the 
Chamber of Commerce does not go far enough, it is because he 
does not want to load the bill down so as to break its back in the 
beginning. If the gentleman from Chicago will suggest a reason- 
able amendment that will not hurt the bill in Congress, I am sure 
he will accept it. I am veiy sure that the temper of this body is 
for what is fair. We certainly do not want anything sectional. 

Mr. Low, of San Francisco : I would like to say a word again 
in favor of this bill. I do not think Mr. Wetherill, as a mer- 
chant and a shipper, exactly weighed his words. I think he did 
not mean to give the impression that this was a matter for the 
insurance companies, and not for the shippers, although that is the 
impression he did give. When a vessel goes to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition, or when she deviates from a fixed voyage, we 
know what the result is. I speak particularly of deviation. We 
know generally that if we take out a policy from one port to 
another, and the ship deviates from the prescribed course, she 
deviates at her own risk. But where the ship is the only security 
we have, the shipper is placed in a bad predicament. I trust that 
the sectional trouble that has been spoken of will be healed, and 
that we shall agree to support this bill. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : I should like to sa} 7 a word upon 
this bill. I for one, feel that the grievance is so great, and that 
it affects all parts of the countoy so much, that something must 
be done. The only question is what is most judicious and most 
practicable. I want to say one word, also, on behalf of m}* friend, 
Mr. Higgins, of the New York Chamber of Commerce. While 
he, perhaps, has less interest personally in this matter than any 
merchant in the room, he has, b}' his long study of matters per- 
taining to shipping, insurance and all similar questions, become an 
authority in the New York Chamber of Commerce ; and when we 
want anything clone in that line in an intelligent and in a fair way, 
we try to get Mr. Higgins to take hold of it. The amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Chicago would seem to me very 
desirable if it could be made without impairing the effect of the 
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bill as it stands, and loading it down ; but if, on the other hand, a 
good beginning is to be kept off by attempting too much, that 
would seem unadvisable. I am not fully familiar with the subject, 
and therefore cannot judge whether more can or cannot be done. 
But I have the most implicit confidence in what Mr. Higgins's 
stud}' of this question has brought out, and feel like taking his 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago : It seems to me that we are getting 
apart under a mistake. I think the language of my friend from 
Chicago was a little unfortunate. I do not think he intended the 
construction to be put upon it that has been put upon it. We are 
entirely in accord with New York. I want to add that I agree , 
with what Mr. Thurber has just said, not only about the bill, but 
also about Mr. Higgins's efforts in its behalf. I appreciate Mr. 
Higgins's work as he does, and I think the delegation from Chicago 
will appreciate it in the same way when they understand it. There 
can be no sectionalism in it. We from Chicago simply ask that the 
great merits of this bill, which we appreciate as much as you in New 
York or anywhere else, shall be extended to the inland navigation. 
If we pass a resolution, which I think we can do, favoring it as 
suggested b}' Mr. Higgins, we would like to go a little further, 
and add that the benefits of the bill shall be extended to inland 
navigation, both rail and water. That will end it, to my mind ; 
and that is all we want. It is a national matter and we are all in 
accord and harmony in regard to it, as I understand it. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I wish to say but a word on this sub- 
ject. I think it has been sufficiently discussed, and that the 
temper of the Board will very soon be determined in favor of the 
bill as it stands. If amendments are found necessary touching 
the interests of the interior, they can be made hereafter. It is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to get legislation ; and if two years 
of effort has resulted in making some advance, let us avail our- 
selves of that advance, and add to the work hereafter. Therefore 
I am in favor of this bill just as it stands. 

Mr. Mullan, of Oregon : I suggest an amendment to the bill, 
for the purpose of testing the sense of the Board, to read as 
follows : 

Provided, That all matters herein contained shall apply equally to all 
inland bills of lading that relate to inter-state commerce, in so far as the 
same are applicable. 
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The President : It has occurred to me, gentlemen, in the course 
of this discussion, to suggest that the Board should approve of 
the proposition presented by the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, and then add to it a .supplementary resolution similar to 
what has been suggested by Mr. Mullan, that the Beard further 
advises legislation by Congress extending the provisions of the 
bill to inland commerce. By that process, it seems to me, we 
should approve of what has already been accomplished, and also 
indicate lo Congress that we want it to go a little further. A 
separate resolution, I would suggest, would free the matter from 
embarrassment. I will receive the motion of Mr. Mullan in 
any shape that he wishes to put it. 

Mr. Covington, of Cincinnati : I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon, is the question before 
the Board. 

The President : Yes. 

Mr. Covington : Perhaps the amendment might come in here- 
after. 

Mr. Higgins : If the gentleman from Oregon will withdraw his 
amendment, and let it come in hereafter as a separate resolu- 
tion, I think we shall all agree to it. I think the President's 
suggestions are to the point. 

Mr. Mullan : For the present I withdraw the amendment, so 
that we may have the resolution as presented by Mr. Higgins in- 
tact to be voted upon by the Board ; and this may be submitted 
subsequently as an additional resolution. 

Mr. Low, of San Francisco : I ask for the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was put, and the resolution was adopted 
by the Board. 

The President : Now, if Mr. Mullan will present his proposi- 
tion, it will be considered as a separate matter. 

Mr. Mullan, of Portland, Oregon : In connection with the sub- 
ject matter just passed upon, I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we further recommend that proper clauses be inserted to 
secure the benefits of this bill to bills of lading issued at inland points on be- 
half of ocean carriers. 
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Mr. Hately, of Chicago : I second the resolution. 

Further discussion took place, participate^ in by Mr. 
Covington and Mr. Hartwell, of Cincinnati, Mr. 
Mullan, of Oregon, Mr. Hately, of Chicago, and Mr. 
Snow and Mr. Thurber, of New York, and the follow- 
ing resolution prepared by Mr. Mullan, Mr. Thurber 
and Mr. Hately, in conference, was proposed as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Mullan's motion, and was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board favors further legislation which will extend to 
inland carriers the principles of the bill H. R. 7163, to regulate the forms of 
bills of lading. 

The full action of the Board on the subject was as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the passage of House Bill No. 7163, reported by the Hon. 
J. D. Long, of the Committee on Commerce, to regulate the forms of Bills 
of Lading and the duties and liabilities of ship-owners and others, is demanded 
by the urgent necessities of commerce. 

Resolved, That this Board favors further legislation, which will extend to 
inland carriers the principles of Bill H. R. 7163, to regulate the forms of 
bills of lading. 

Mr. Jannet, of Philadelphia : I move that propositions V, VI, 
VII, VIII and IX be referred to a special committee, to be 
appointed by the chair, and to report to the Board at any time 
before the final adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President ap- 
pointed as such committee, Mr. Janney, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Miller, of New York, Mr. Nelson, of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Woods, of Boston, and Mr. Gano, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

On motion of Mr. How, of Chicago, the Board then, 
at 4 P. M., adjourned, to meet at ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 
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SECOND DAY. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1885. 

The Board was called to order by the President at 
10.18 A. M. 

The Secretary read the journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, which was approved. 

Mr. Covington, of Cincinnati : I shouldlike to introduce a reso- 
lution. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce intended to place 
it regularly upon the calendar, but by some act of omission it 
failed to be sent. I will read it, and ask that it be placed at the 
foot of the calendar : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade re-affirm its recommendation 
to Congress of last year to investigate the causes of the great waste of the 
country's wealth by fire, and to make such report thereof, and such recom- 
mendations relating thereto, as may seem proper. 

If the Board will grant me further indulgence, I will take a few 
minutes to explain the difference between the resolution I have 
just offered, and that adopted by this Board at its last session. 

The President : Leave is given, the chair hearing no objection. 

Mr. Covington : The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce intro- 
duced at the last meeting of this Board a resolution to this effect: 

Whereas, It is very definitely ascertained by carefully kept records that 
the value of the property annually destroyed by fire in this country approxi- 
mates the sum of #100,000,000; therefore 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade memorialize Congress upon 
the subject of appointing a Commission to investigate the causes of such great 
waste of the country's wealth, and to make such report thereof, and such 
recommendations relating thereto, as it may seem proper. 

There was some discussion upon the subject, and the following 
was finally adopted : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recommends to Congress the 
investigation of the causes of such great waste of the country's wealth, and 
to make such report thereof, and such recommendations relating thereto, as to 
it may seem proper. 
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I was not here, as } T ou are aware, Mr. President, at the last 
meeting. I was detained at home by a severe accident, and was 
sorry to see that the provision for the appointment of a commis- 
sion was stricken out. I knew very well the objection to it, and 
realized the importance of carefully considering the power of Con- 
gress to appoint such a commission. But that provision was 
stricken out by the Board, as I have said. You will discover that 
in the present resolution I have left it open, so that Congress may 
either appoint a committee of its own body, or provide for the 
appointment of a commission to make the investigation. 

The fire chiefs of the United States met in New Orleans two 
years ago, and adopted a resolution requesting that Congress 
appoint a commission to investigate the causes of the great fire 
waste going on in the country. They have placed that resolution 
in the hands of Mr. Follett, a member of Congress from Cincin- 
nati, who has had it brought before the Committee on Commerce, 
and who thinks there is a reasonable prospect of securing a com- 
mission. A commission must be appointed, if we ever expect to 
get at the facts or to get any valuable results. Commissions 
have been appointed upon subjects of vastly less importance. 
Take, for instance, the pleuro-pneumonia. The loss of all the 
cattle on the plains would not aggregate in value the losses by 
fire. And yet, a commission investigated that subject at great 
expense. 

I think there is a necessity for decisive action. A year ago a 
paper was read before the Board that I had prepared when I 
found that I could not be present, in which I stated that the fire 
waste of the previous year was $100,000,000. Last year it was 
$120,000,000, from the best information that can be obtained, and 
it is increasing in just about that ratio. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the fire waste could be reduced from $120,000,000 to 
$00,000,000. I will state a single case. The mutual mill com- 
panies of Massachusetts furnish insurance at a rate of premium 
that is actually considerably below the dwelling-house rates in the 
West. The reason they can afford that rate is because of inspec- 
tion and protection — those are the two words — an inspection of 
the character of the buildings and of the hazards of the manufac- 
turers, and providing means for preventing recurrence of disasters. 
That is the simplest proposition in the world, but somehow you 
cannot get people to understand it. We are wasting $150,000,000 
5 
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in supporting insurance companies every }'ear, and we are wasting 
another $100,000,000 in burning up houses. 

For these reasons I would be glad to have this resolution 
adopted, and to have the Secretary transmit a copy of it to Mr. 
Follett, for he has the matter in charge at the instance of the 
fire chiefs of the country, and he will take great pleasure, I know, 
in getting a commission appointed, if it can be secured by the 
action of Congress. I therefore move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Henry, of New York, seconded Mr. Covington's 
motion, and the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Janney, of Philadelphia, from the Committee 
on Bankruptcy, submitted the following report : 

The undersigned committee, to whom were referred the propositions on the 
official programme, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, all relating to a National Bankrupt 
Law, respectfully report : 

That in their opinion these propositions would be properly disposed of by 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade approves the Bankrupt Bill 
as passed by the United States Senate, and in view of the severe depression 
now prevailing in all branches of business throughout the country, urges 
upon^the House of Representatives the vital and imperative need of its enact- 
ment at the present session. 

(Signed by the whole Committee.) 

Mr. Janney : I respectfully ask for the adoption of that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York, seconded the motion. 
The report of the Committee was adopted by the Board, 
and the resolution recommended by the Committee 
was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Janney : I now wish to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be, and he is hereby directed to have, the fore- 
going resolution printed, and a copy sent to each member of the House of 
Representatives as early as possible. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolution was 
immediately printed and transmitted as directed by 
the Board. 
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Before the Board proceeded to the consideration of 
the programme, the Secretary read a letter from the 
manager of the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, tendering the use of its wires to the members of 
the Board for the purpose of sending private and social 
messages during the present session. 

On motion of Mr. How, of Chicago, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously tendered to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Telegraph Company for its courtesy. 

The Secretary read propositions II and III on the 
programme as follows : (See Council's Report.) 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade approves of H. R. Bill 7462, 
entitled "A Bill to Provide for the Liability of Common Carriers on Bills of 
Lading, and to declare the Rights of Holders of Bills of Lading," and urges 
upon Congress its enactment. 

The following draft of a Bill was submitted by the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation for the 
consideration of the Executive Council, and the sen- 
tences and sections embraced in brackets the Council 
decided not to recommend. 

wfc An Act to provide for the liability of common carriers on bills 
of lading, and to declare the rights of holders of bills of lading. 

kt Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled. 

"Section 1. That any common carrier whose business it is to 
convey, or accept for forwarding, by rail, sea, lake, river or canal, 
or partly by rail and partly by sea, lake, river or canal, any goods, 
wares and merchandise from one State or Territory of the United 
States into another State or Territory of the United States, shall 
be liable upon any bill of lading issued by any agent of such 
common carrier, authorized to receive such goods and sign bills 
of lading therefor, although such goods may not actually have 
been shipped as represented in said bills of lading [unless such 
common carrier at the point of destination of such goods has an 
authorized agent or agents designated in the bill of lading itself, 
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to whom such bills of lading may be presented for acceptance or 
rejection.] 

"Section 2. [Every common carrier may designate at the point 
of destination to which shipments are made, an agent to whom 
bills of lading may be presented for acceptance, and to whom 
shall be paid for each such bill of lading the sum of one dollar to 
cover the expense of making inquiry whether such goods have 
actually been shipped or not, and who shall, within two days, either 
accept or reject such bill of lading, by endorsing thereon his 
acceptance or rejection, and in the event of such rejection he 
shall designate that such goods described in said bill of lading 
have not been shipped. If such common carrier shall fail to 
accept such bill of lading when the goods have been shipped, he 
shall not thereby divest himself of his responsibility imposed by 
law for the carriage and delivery of such goods.] 

" [Section 3. If such goods have been shipped, and such agent 
shall fail to accept such bill of lading, and shall discredit the same 
by refusing to accept it within two days after its presentation, the 
company he represents shall be liable to pay to the party aggrieved 
thereby treble damages, and a penalty of two hundred and fifty 
dollars for each offence, to be recovered by the person who is the 
holder of such bill of lading.] 

" [Section 4. Whenever any bill of lading representing goods, 
wares and merchandise which have been shipped from one State 
or Territory to another State or Territory, shall, by endorsement 
thereon, have been transferred for value and in good faith by the 
vendee, consignee, faptor or agent to whom such goods and bill of 
lading are sent, the right of stoppage in transitu on the part of 
the vendor of such goods, shall, on such transfer of the bill of 
lading, thereupon cease and determine, but such vendor shall be 
entitled to receive from the holder of such bill of lading and goods 
and merchandise, if the proceeds of such goods is in excess of the 
advances made by such holder, the amount of such excess.] 

" [Section 5.] The term common carrier as used in this Act 
shall be held to embrace every corporation which owns and 
operates, or operates under lease or otherwise any railroad, steam- 
ship, sailing or other maritime, lake or river craft, canal boats, 
stage-coaches, and to embrace any individuals, co-partnerships or 
companies, which accept goods in one State or Territory to be for- 
warded and transported into another State or Territory." 
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Mr. Sterne, of New York : Mr. President and gentlemen : When 
I had the honor to address this body last year upon this subject, 
I frankly stated that the subject was one which was environed 
with many difficulties ; that we were called upon not only to be just 
to the commercial community, but also jtist to the transportation 
companies. Recognizing these difficulties, and impressed with the 
duty, in drafting a measure of this character, of being just to every 
interest concerned, the committee of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, of which I was the Chairman, made as careful 
a study of the subject as the time permitted. The results of that 
investigation have been embodied in a bill of five sections, which 
gentlemen will find in the appendix to the Report of the Council. 
After the Executive Council had rejected the second, third and 
fourth sections of this bill, and part of the first, our Board again 
met to consider the reasons for this action, which had been com- 
municated to us by the Secretary, and we determined, after some 
considerable hesitation and debate, to adhere to our original bill. 
This action was by an unanimous vote, and we have transmitted 
that bill to Mr. James, who has introduced it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as H. R. No. 7462. Therefore there seems to be a 
difference of view between the Executive Council and the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, which views are repre- 
sented by these two separate bills, and it is proper for me to state, 
perhaps a little in detail, precisely the differences existing between 
us. 

The commercial community about three years ago was startled 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in which 
it was declared that the captain of a vessel, who had given bills of 
lading fraudulently for goods that had not been received by the 
ship, could not charge the owners of the vessel with any liability 
upon such bills of lading. Applying to that action the ordinary 
principles of law relating to principal and agent, the court very 
property declared that the captain of a ship was not an agent for 
the purpose of issuing fraudulent bills of lading ; that the purview 
of his agency did not extend to receipting for goods that had never 
been received ; and that under those circumstances there was no 
liability as to the ship, and no liability upon the owners of the ves- 
sel ; that it was a fraud, and that it would not shift the burden of 
loss occasioned by a fraud of this character from one set of inno- 
cent people to another set of innocent people, to wit, from the 
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bankers, who suffered by the fraud, to the owners of the vessel. 
The decision was not new in principle, but it at once awakened the 
commercial community to a realization of the fact that bills of lad- 
ing, if they represented goods which had never been shipped, were 
no protection in the hands of persons who advanced money upon 
them. 

Strangely enough, within a very short period thereafter, I think 
within less than six months of the promulgation of that decision, 
fraudulent bills of lading, representing cotton and tobacco shipments, 
made their appearance in the city of New York, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were lost by advances upon them, because 
the railway corporations, resting upon that decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, denied their liability. In a few in- 
stances they paid, or divided the losses with the bankers who had 
made advances, but in the great majority of instances they denied 
liability, and no actions were commenced, because the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was regarded as authori- 
tative and conclusive upon the subject. Of couroe that created a 
very considerable amount of distrust, and that distrust exists even 
now with reference to bills of lading, and it has impeded and con- 
tinues to impede commercial transactions to a very considerable 
degree. 

It is therefore necessary to meet this difficulty by legislation. 
And yet it seems to me that legislation, in this as in every other 
instance, ought not to be had under the pressure of panic, or be- 
cause attention has been directed to the particular evil that we 
see, but upon general principles, for the purpose of avoiding the 
injustice that may result from legislation enacted under emer- 
gency. To meet the situation fairly, we in New York came to the 
conclusion that a bill of lading should charge absolutely the com- 
pany in whose name it is issued, if issued by a duly authorized 
agent, whether goods have been shipped or not, unless in the bill 
of lading itself there is the designation of some officer at the point 
of destination, — New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
wherever the goods are to be shipped to, — whose duty it shall be 
either to accept or reject that bill of lading on the payment of a 
small fee within a short period of time, say two or three days ; so 
that the transportation company, or whatever agency ma} 7 have 
been employed for the purpose of attending to the shipment, shall 
have an opportunity to divest itself of lesponsibility on account of 
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a fraudulent bill of lading, by telegraphing or instituting proper 
inquiries. Any other disposition of the matter seems to me to in- 
volve an extreme injustice to the transportation companies and sub- 
sidiary railway corporations of the country, because it would subject 
these carrier corporations to liability to loss of their entire capital, 
possibly, by the issue of fictitious bills of lading at some remote 
point, like Laredo, Texas, for tobacco shipments ; by enabling some 
local agent at that point (who undoubtedly must be authorized to 
issue bills of lading) to issue such bills to any extent, even to an 
amount that would be equivalent to the whole capital stock of the 
railroad corporation, without the slightest chance on the part of the 
corporation to avoid it. It is fair, of course, to say that a railroad 
company shall appoint proper agents, and then, that it shall be held 
responsible for the acts of those agents within the purview of their 
authority. A railroad company ought to be held responsible when 
the man at its head commits a great fraud. That was the princi- 
ple of the decision in the Schuyler case in New York, where a 
fraudulent issue of stock had been made by the President and Secre- 
tary of, I think, the New Haven Railroad. The New Haven Rail- 
road Company was charged with the full amount of'that issue of 
fraudulent stock, because, it was said, the corporation acts through 
its President and its Secretary ; these are the outward and em- 
bodied forms of the corporation and therefore it could not divest 
itself of responsibility in the case. If it be urged that the respon- 
sibility falls upon the stockholders in such a case, the answer is 
that it falls justty upon them, because they are responsible for the 
appointment of a President and the selection of a Secretary. So 
that, in that case, the responsibility was properly charged upon the 
railway corporation, in my opinion, for that issue of fraudulent 
stock. 

But it is not just that an equally onerous responsibility should be 
cast upon a railroad or transportation company in the selection or ap- 
pointment of an individual as agent in charge of a freight depot, at 
Laredo, Texas, or at some little town of two or three thousand in- 
habitants in the remotest part of the United States. These people 
receive small salaries ; they are selected with reference to a very lim- 
ited responsibility ; and to say that the whole capital stock of the 
railroad corporation shall be absoluteh T within the hands of an indi- 
vidual thus selected or appointed, is to lay upon the railroad cor- 
poration an onerous burden that ought not to be laid upon it ; and 
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an}- bill which embodies that principle would be righteously re- 
jected by Congress, I think. It seems to me that before you thus 
place the capital stock of these great corporations in such jeop- 
ardy, you ought to give them an opportunity to divest themselves- 
in some form of the responsibility. The form that we adopted in 
New York, after considerable consultation with bankers and others, 
was that the railroad corporation shall be charged absolutely, 
whether the shipment was made or not, unless some officer is des- 
ignated at the terminal point of shipment who may accept or 
reject the bill on the payment of a small fee — one dollar I think 
was the amount named in the bill ; that would about cover the 
expense of telegraphing, and an opportunity would thus be given 
to trace the goods, or to ascertain whether or not % they had been 
shipped. 

That is the main difference of opinion, I think, between your 
Council and the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
Your Council has seen fit to cast the responsibility upon the railway 
corporations without giving it any opportunity to divest itself of 
it in case a great fraud has been committed. The New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation have seen fit to protect rail- 
road corporations in cases of fraud, in such a way^ that they them- 
selves shall have an opportunity to relieve themselves of that 
responsibility if they shall have designated agents in the principal 
seaboard cities who shall have the power to reject or accept these 
bills of lading. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : Why should a corporation be allowed to 
charge a fee for verifying its own bills? 

Mr. Sterne : Because it imposes an additional expense not in 
their interest, but in the interest of the consignee. The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is entirely just ; no 
lawyer would quarrel with it. But the habits of commerce have 
outgrown the law, and these advances were made upon the abso- 
lute trust that the corporation were responsible for their own 
bills of lading, without taking into consideration the fact that they 
were not responsible in the event of no shipment having been 
made. The decision was the recognition of an old principle, but 
it came at a time when our commerce had grown to enormous 
proportions, particularly that commerce which depends upon 
banking facilities. 
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The veir small fee that we provide for, is simply for the purpose 
of covering the expense of telegraphing and making necessary 
search, and we think it is fair that that expense should be borne 
by the general commerce of the country, in the interest of which 
this bill was drawn. 

It is true, it has been of late somewhat fashionable to advocate 
the casting of new burdens upon railroad corporations and 
transportation companies, and I have, perhaps, been as respon- 
sible as any one in setting that fashion. But we must not go too 
far. It is surely better that there should be no legislation at all, 
than that we should give a general invitation to men not accus- 
tomed to resist such temptations as will be offered them if this 
bill, as reported by the Council, shall become a law — a general in- 
vitation to commit gross frauds by which they may become 
immediately rich. See how it works. A railway corporation has 
the appointment say of three hundred local agents at small 
stations along the line of its road. The local agents receive 
small salaries, are selected from the humbler walks of life, and 
have not been accustomed to great temptations. By the passage 
of such a bill as the Council proposes, you say to each one of 
those agents, " By a combination with some scoundrel in your 
communit}*, you can enrich 3'ourself in a single day, because the 
whole capital stock of the corporation is practically placed in 
your hands ; issue bills of lading to any amount, have them sent 
to New York, have them negotiated at any price, and those bills 
of lading become an immediate charge upon the railroad company ; 
you maj r receive for issuing fraudulent bills of lading, thirty 
thousand dollars, fifty thousand dollars or one hundred thousand 
dollars." Now I say that that is a general invitation to corrup- 
tion and fraud which we ought not to promulgate by a bill. For 
the purpose of avoiding just such consequenses we saw fit to 
hedge and guard this measure in every possible way. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : I understand you to say that it has 
been decided by the Supreme Court that the corporations are not 
liable. 

Mr. Sterne : If the shipment has not been made, the corpora- 
tion is not liable upon a fraudulent bill of lading. 

Mr. Dore : Now the question arises, For whose benefit is it, 
aside from the shipper, that this dollar is to be paid, to have the 
bill of lading certified at the point of destination ? 
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Mr. Sterne : It is for that of the consignee. 

Mr. Dore : That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Sterne : A shipment is made from Laredo, Texas, to 
Galveston, of five hundred bales of cotton. The man who ships 
immediately draws on his Galveston factor for the amount, and 
long before that cotton gets to Galveston the money is in the 
hands of the original shipper on the bill of lading. A shipment 
is then made, if you please, from Galveston to New York, by 
vessel or by rail, and long before that cotton gets to New York, 
the bill of lading with the insurance (the regular set of com- 
mercial papers), and with a draft, comes to New York, and the 
banker in New York makes the necessary advance, often within one 
half of one per cent, of the original amount, and the money goes 
back to Galveston before the cotton reaches New York. The 
shipment is then continued to Liverpool, and the same process is 
gone through with. Of coarse very large advances, amounting to 
millions of dollars every day in our commercial centres, are made 
by the banks and bankers. The same is true with tobacco and 
grain. It is therefore seen that the bankers are the men really- 
concerned in this matter for the advances of money they have 
made on these shipments all the way from Laredo ; first, the 
bank at Galveston, then at New York, and then at London. So 
that there is one great chain of commercial interest the world 
over in this matter. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I should like to ask Mr. Sterne — 
because the matter came up in the Executive Council yesterday 
morning — what he intends by " shipped as represented " — an 
actual shipment, or a shipment of the kind stated in the bill of 
lading ? Suppose I deliver to an agent of a railway company 
a number of cases put up as merchandise, described as silk goods, 
and receive a bill of lading for them. That bill of lading goes to 
New York, advances are made upon it, and when the goods ar- 
rive it is found that they do not contain silk, but cotton goods. 
In such a case, under your bill, who bears the loss? 

Mr. Sterne : Not the transportation company, under my bill, 
aud that is the question which arises just now. 

Mr. Buchanan : I beg your pardon ; how is the company, under 
your bill, to protect itself, except by ripping open the cases and 
ascertaining precisely what goods they contain? 
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Mr. Sterne : That is one of the difficulties presented by a series 
of cases now pending in the Circuit Court of the United States at 
New York. A large quantity of jute was shipped from China as 
silk, and the transportation company gave bills of lading for it as 
silk. They say, of course, that tfc It is generally understood and 
well known that we do not open these packages, and that we 
simply say what the contents are stated to be," etc. Yet they are 
now charged with liability because the shipment was described as 
silk. What the ultimate decision of the courts will be upon that 
point I know not. In the absence of any legislation I think they 
will be exonerated from liability, because they simply described 
them in their bills of lading as so many cases of merchandise 
stated to be silk. 

Mr. Buchanan : I wish to ask this further question, in order 
that the provisions of the bill maj- be understood. It has been 
suggested that in the case I mentioned, the railroad company would 
be relieved because of the fraud practiced upon it. I understand 
this bill, to the extent to which it goes, to be an absolute super- 
sedure of the effect of any such fraudulent transactions ; in other 
words, that it would be held responsible, although the act of its 
agent were black as ink with fraud. The gentleman so under- 
stands his bill, does he not ? 

Mr. Sterne : One moment. I have not explained myself as 
clearly as I had hoped. The bill, as drafted by your Council, 
casts upon the railroad corporation the responsibility under cir- 
cumstances precisel}' as the gentleman describes. The bill, as 
dratted by the 2sew York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
gives to the railroad corporations an opportunity to divest itself 
of the consequences of fraud, if a fraud has been committed, and 
if it sees fit so to divest itself. That seems to me to be a fair way 
of stating the question. 

Mr. Buchanan : Please state how the companies divest them- 
selves, under your bill ? 

Mr. Sterne : They are to designate an agent at the point of 
destination of the goods, whose duty it shall be to accept or reject 
bills of lading. Suppose you receive a bill of lading ; you go to a 
banker and saj- : " I want ten thousand dollars advanced on this 
bill of lading ; " he says u very well ; " and he goes to the office of 
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the Pennsylvania Company, or the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company or an}' other railroad corporation, and he offers this bill 
of lading to the designated agent there for acceptance or rejection. 
Two days elapse, and at the end of that time he goes for his bill. 
Within that two days it is the duty of that agent to ascertain 
whether these goods have or have not been shipped. If he ascer- 
tains that they have been shipped, he accepts ; if he ascertains 
that a fraud has been committed, he rejects. If he has no infor- 
mation, he simply neither accepts nor rejects, but takes the re- 
sponsibility of paying the penalty provided in the bill. 

I think, gentlemen, I have stated all the differences that exist 
between the views of your Council and the views of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, as represented by the bill 
which they have drawn, and to which they still adhere. It seems 
to me that this Board has in two successive years committed 
itself to the position that it is advisable, in view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which discredits to 
a very considerable extent bills of lading at our commercial cen- 
tres, that some legislation should be had by which bills of lading 
should be rehabilitated. It seems to me that upon that question 
we have already expressed a definite and conclusive opinion at two 
successive meetings. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I should like, Mr. President, to 
ask through you one or two questions. In the first place, as I 
understand it, the bill as it stands provides that the transportation 
company shall be responsible, not only for the fact of shipment, 
but for the description of goods shipped. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. Sterne : Substantially that is true, yes. 

Mr. Buchanan : Then you provide a method by which they may 
assure themselves of the fact of shipment. Does that method 
also extend to the kind of shipment? Is not the time limited 
within which they are to inquire as to the kind of shipment, simply 
to two days? And suppose that, in the inquiry as to the kind of 
shipment, they ask of the agent who shipped the goods in the 
first place, how is he to ascertain save by an examination of every 
parcel, every box, every bundle that is shipped? 

Mr. Sterne : This bill does not exteud the liability as to the 
kind of shipment beyond that which already prevails under ex- 
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isting bills of lading. Let me explain what I mean. The bill of 
lading, as you gentlemen are. entirely aware, simply, ordinarily 
states, when goods are in boxes, that so many boxes said to con- 
tain so and so have been received. That does not impose any 
liability upon the corporation for. the kind of shipment. If, how- 
ever, it states so many bales of cotton, then it is liable if some- 
thing else than cotton is shipped. If so man}' tierces of lard, it is 
liable if stones instead of lard are shipped. If it limits its liability 
by stating " Purporting to be," or " Stated to be," such and such 
things, that divests the company of liability under the common law 
as it exists, and this bill does not enlarge it. All that it purposes 
to do is, that if it designates that goods have been received, the 
company shall be liable for the goods actually received and no far- 
ther. This does not extend the liability in the direction that Mr. 
Buchanan thinks it does. 

Mr. Buchanan : I beg pardon, I am expressing no opinion at 
all. I simply wanted to get }*our views. 

Mr. Sterne : And it makes companies liable for goods not 
received, precisely in the same manner as for goods received, unless 
the}' divest themselves of responsibility and liability by designat- 
ing at the point of destination some agent who has the power to 
accept or reject. 

The President : I have had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. 
Isaac H. Reed, of New York, one of the ex-Presidents of the 
New York Produce Exchange, whose delegates were with us and 
participated in the organization of this Board, and were at several 
of its meetings. I would ask the Board to grant to him the 
privilege of a seat on the floor, and the courtesy of speaking, if 
he deems it proper, as was granted to Mr. Fox yesterday. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : I make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Reed : I thank you Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
National Board of Trade, for the honor conferred upon me. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia: As Mr. Sterne has said, 
this bill is surrounded with a great many difficulties. It was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, and, when we met at Indianapolis, 
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they went over the ground verj T carefully, and, with possibly an 
amendment which may be necessary, I think we arrived at a 
proper conclusion ; that is, that railroad companies are liable for 
the acts of their agents, and that the duty of a common carrier 
is as provided in the latter part of the bill. The Council struck 
out all the intermediate sections, and in that I think did wisely. 

When the matter was considered yesterdaj' by the Council, I 
thought I saw a little difficulty in the bill, which I suggested, and 
which has been mentioned by Mr. Buchanan — that the clause 
which provides that a railroad company shall be liable for goods, 
although such goods may not actually have been shipped as repre- 
sented in said bills, invites fraud, and as it invites fraud I do not 
think it should be in the bill. How does it invite fraud? Cotton 
goods are taken, say at twent}' cents a hundred, and silk goods 
are taken, say at seventy cents a hundred. Under that clause a 
man maj T come to this conclusion : If I ship silk goods as cotton 
goods, I save the difference between sevent}' cents and twenty 
cents on every hundred, and I make fifty cents a hundred by that 
operation. But in case of loss where am I? Why, incase of 
loss, by that act the railroad is bound to pay me for silk goods. 
Ordinarily a man would not run the risk, because the damage which 
may be allowed him when the goods are lost would be of course, 
only the value of the cotton goods ; but if the damages are based 
upon the principle that the goods shall be paid for whether they 
are properly represented or not, it clearly makes a case for him 
to get the value of silk goods, when he shipped them as cotton 
merely, and he would save that difference and cheat the railroad 
com pan}' to that extent. 

Mr. Sterne : Will Mr. Wetiierill allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment? The bill provides that the common carrier tfc shall 
be liable, upon any bill of lading issued by any agent of such 
common carrier, authorized to receive such goods and sign bills of 
lading therefor," to pay the value of the goods designated upon 
any bill of lading issued by any such agent. 

Mr. Wetifehtll : You do not read quite far enough, — " Although 
such goods may not actually have been shipped as represented in 
said bills of lading." Now that is the point, and I ask any fair 
man if that is right. If I am correct in what I say, I think we 
should reject this bill, or at least that part of it. As I said be- 
fore, I think the railroad companies should be responsible ; and if 
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the}' have authorized agents, those agents ought to be appointed 
with care and judgment, and the}* should be reliable and faithful 
men, so that when they sign a bill of lading where no fraud exists, 
the company should be bound. And, so far, I have no objection 
whatever to it. But when we have a bill which invites fraud to be 
practiced to the injury of transportation companies, I say we 
should set our foot upon it and not allow anything of that sort. 

Suppose the goods are not destroyed. You ship, as I have 
stated, one hundred cases of silk goods, and ship them as cottons. 
If the agent at the point of destination is to certify to the cor- 
rectness of the bill of lading, what can he do? These boxes are 
strapped and packed ready for delivery. As soon as they arrive 
they must be opened and examined. When you come to look at 
the depots at the terminal point of a large railroad company, and 
see goods almost by the acre, do you mean to say that the con- 
signee of those goods is to be subjected to any such delay as 
would result from such an examination? If I *;m the consignee 
do I want handsome goods opened by people who do not know 
how to handle them — valuable goods that require a great deal of 
care in handling; that all this is to be gone through with in order 
that the bill of lading may be certified to as correct? In regard 
to the grosser articles there may not probably be such objection. 

Now I do think that the Executive Council did wisely in this 
matter. They had all the information which Mr. Sterne could 
give them, and he has given to the subject a great deal of con- 
sideration. They weighed the matter carefully, and they came to 
the conclusion that a railroad company should be liable for the 
acts of its agents, which was proper and right ; and the}' also pro- 
vided, in the latter part of the bill, a definition of what constitutes 
a common carrier. 

If in order, I should now like to move to amend this bill, by 
striking out the objectionable features of it, so as to let the bill 
read in this way : 

Section 1. That any common carrier whose business it is to convey, or 
accept for forwarding, by rail, sea, lake, river or canal, or partly by rail and 
partly by sea, lake, river or canal, any goods, wares and merchandise from one 
State or Territory of the United States into another State or Territory of the 
United States, shall be liable upon any bill of lading issued by any agent of 
such common carrier authorized to receive such goods and sign bills of lading 
therefor. 

And there stop, striking out all the rest of it. 
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Mr. Sterne : That does not change the common law liability at 
all. There is no occasion for any such law as that. It strikes me 
that to advocate the enactment of an}' such law would be mere 
waste of time. The Supreme Court has said that a bill of lading 
which is fraudulently obtained, is no bill of lading at all ; that is to 
say, that the agent is authorized to receipt only for goods that 
have actually been shipped, and that when he gives a bill of lading 
(or a thing that he chooses to call a bill of lading) for goods that 
have not been shipped, there is no liability imposed upon the com- 
mon carrier. So that if you stop where you propose to stop, we 
might as well bring this whole discussion to a close now, because the 
Supreme Court of the United States have said that a common car- 
rier is liable for its bill of lading, but that if a paper in the nature 
of a bill of lading is given fraudulently, it is not a bill of lading at 
all. 

Mr. Wetherill : You are a law3~er and understand that matter, 
but what I mean to say is this : The Executive Council, as I 
understand, took the view of the case that when a bill of lading 
was signed by an authorized agent of a company, the railroad 
company would be bound whether those goods were shipped or not. 

Mr. Sterne : There was no intention to cast upon the railroad 
company any such liability as you speak of, or to add anything 
else to it except this one feature, that they shall be liable unless 
they divest themselves of liability in the manner proposed. To 
meet your point how would it do to amend the bill in this way, to 
strike out the words "such goods ma}* not actually," so that it will 
read : 

" Shall be liable upon any bill of lading issued by any agent of such com- 
mon carrier authorized to receive such goods and sign bills of lading there- 
for, although no goods may have been shipped as represented in said bills of 
lading." 

So that there can be no misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
section. That leaves the liability where the law leaves it now, in 
the event of the designation of a single class of goods, and those 
not having been shipped. Jf you say on the bill of lading "re- 
ceived such merchandise which we have been told is silk, and as to 
which we make no statement at all," then you divest yourself of 
liability and cast it upon somebody else who made the statement. 
It is entirely within the power of the transportation company to 
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regulate that matter by the form of the bill of lading that it sees fit 
to adopt. 

Mr. Wetherill : It seems to me that you ought to strike out 
that latter part. If you desire to amend the bill still further as 
you suggest, that is for the Board to act upon. But I think that 
that latter part of the Section should be stricken out, and I there- 
fore make that motion, and that will leave the bill subject to such 
further amendment as Mr. Sterne may suggest. But he agrees, 
and we all agree that it is wrong for us to invite fraud, and there- 
fore that part of it should be stricken out. My motion is now to 
strike out the words, " although such goods ma} T not actually have 
been shipped as represented in said bills of lading." 

The President : The proposition before the Board is the general 
approval of a bill b}' its designated number. Tn order to modify 
that resolution, it will be necessary to move to substitute the bill 
recommended b} T the Executive Council with the amendment sug- 
gested by Mr. Wetherill. 

Mr. Wetherill : I make a motion to that effect. 

The President : That proposition is now before the Board. 

Mr. Sterne : If I understand the proposition of Mr. Wetherill, 
it is only to amend Section 1 by striking out everything after the 
words " bills of lading." 

Mr. Wetherill : No ; everything after the word " therefor." 

Mr. Sterne : I say that if that amendment prevails, it at the 
same time disposes of the bill, and you might as well propose to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. Wetherill : Suppose we strike out everything after the 
word tfc shipped," so that it will read that the company " shall be 
liable upon any bill of lading issued by an}' agent of such common 
carrier authorized to receive such goods and sign bills of lading 
therefor, although such goods may not actually have been shipped," 
and stop there? 

Mr. Sterne : Do you think it would be right? 

Mr. Wetherill : That is what I mean, anyhow. 
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Mr. Sterne : Mr. Wetherill seems to be suffering from enjire 
misapprehension as to the purpose of my proposition as compared 
with that of the Executive Council. The latter is just such an in- 
vitation to fraud as he seems to be apprehensive of. The propo- 
sition of the Council substantially puts the whole capital stock of 
a railroad corporation into the keeping of one of its remote and 
obscure agents. Now I want to give these great railroad corpora- 
tions an opportunity to divest themselves of this onerous burden, 
if fraud has been committed against them. 

Mr. Covington : If a fraud is committed by their own agents, 
why should the consequences fall upon innocent parties? 

Mr. Sterne : For this reason : It is not reasonable to say that 
a railroad company shall be held responsible for a stupendous 
amount on account of fraud committed by an agent to whom it 
pays possibly onty ten dollars a week, and whom it is compelled to 
select with reference mainh* to his clerical capacity to write a bill, 
and also with reference to his capacity to wheel a barrow from one 
point of his little station to another, and to make himself generally 
useful — some sturdy fellow who is reasonably honest. To say 
that that man shall have it in his power to impose a greater lia- 
bility upon a railroad company than its own financial officers, is 
unreasonable and unjust. 

Mr. Covington : Is it not more unjust to allow a corporation to 
distribute its agents over the country without responsibility? I 
think the community is entitled to rely upon the good faith of these 
companies, and upon the honesty and integrity of the men the}' 
select. It is in the power of every railroad corporation to protect 
itself, in the first place, by the selection of men of integrity, char- 
acter, honor and responsibility, and it is their duty to do it. Mr. 
Sterne knows very well — better than I do, for I am not a lawyer — 
that the common law holds the principal responsible for all the acts 
of the agent within the purview of his agency. Wh\* should a 
railroad company be relieved, when no other associations or cor- 
porations ask that privilege? Take insurance companies, for ex- 
ample. You have in the city of New York some large insurance 
companies that have agencies all over the country, even in places 
where the railroads do not reach. They protect themselves against 
fraudulent acts by their agents, by taking bonds from them. Rail- 
road companies might do the same. 
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Another thought occurs to me. The agent at the remote place 
is the man who has to be applied to by the agent at the point of 
destination for information as to the correctness of the bill. Now 
if a man will issue a fraudulent bill of lading, when he is inquired 
of as to whether the goods have actually been shipped, he is going 
to stick to his first statement, and say that they were. So I do 
not see that you get any protection after all. This case occurred 
a few years ago in our city of Cincinnati, when our friend Mr. 
Gano was President of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce : A 
shipper went to the agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, — he 
was a merchant who did not stand very high in the commu- 
nity, — and got a bill of lading from the agent upon the promise 
that the goods should be delivered for shipment, but they never 
were ; and the agent was for a while in a great deal of trouble, 
and Mr. Gano had to dismiss the offending member from the 
Cincinnati Chamber. It would seem that there is necessity for 
some legislation to meet such cases. 

The President : Mr. Wetiierill proposes to substitute for the 
bill H. R. 7462, the bill as amended by the Executive Council, 
striking out in the first section all after the word " shipped." 
There will be two questions : First, upon agreement to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wetherill, and then the final question upon agree- 
ing to the recommendation as amended 

Mr. Wetherilt/s amendment was agreed to. 

The President : The question now will be upon the adoption 
of the proposition of the Executive Council as amended by Mr. 
Wetherill's motion. 

The Secretary : I will read the proposition as I understand it, 
now before the Board : 

Jit it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled : 
Section 1. That the common carrier whose business it is to convey, or 
accept for forwarding by rail, sea, lake, river or canal, or partly by rail and 
partly by sea, lake, river or canal, any goods, wares and merchandise from 
one State or Territory of the United States into another State or Territory 
of the UDited States, shall, in the event of non-delivery, be liable to pay the 
value of the goods designated upon any Bill of Lading issued by any agent 
of such common carrier authorized to receive goods and sign Bills of Lading 
therefor, although such goods may not actually have been shipped. 
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Section 2. The term Common Carrier, as used in this Act, shall be held 
to embrace every corporation which owns and operates, or operates under 
lease or otherwise, any railroad, steamship, sailing or other maritime, lake or 
river craft, canal boats, stage-coaches, and to embrace any individuals, co- 
partnerships or companies which accept goods in one State or Territory to 
be forwarded and transported into another State or Territory. 

Mr. Sterne : Gentlemen will of course understand that that 
strikes out, from the bill of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, part of the first section and the whole of the 
second, third and fourth sections, which provide the machinery by 
which the common carrier may divest himself of the onerous bur- 
den put upon him by the bill in the event of fraud. 

The President put the question, and declared that 
the ayes appeared to have it. Mr. Sterne called for 
a division. Upon a division there were: ayes, 22; 
noes, 11. 

The President : The bill is agreed to. The next proposition 
will be read. 

At the request of Mr. Dolpii, of Portland, Oregon, 
whose duties as Senator would prevent his further at- 
tendance upon the session of the Board to-day, propo- 
sition XXI on the programme, relating to the necessity 
for the improvement of the Columbia River, was as- 
signed as the first business for to-morrow morning. 

The Secretary. The next proposition on the programme is No. 
X, from the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, relat- 
ing to inter-slate commerce, and is as follows : 

Resolved, That Congress should, without delay, enact a law for the regu- 
lation of inter-state commerce ; that acknowledged wrongs should be prohib- 
ited and remedies provided so simple and practicable that the individual cit- 
izen in any part of the country can avail himself of them ; that a National 
Board of Railroad Commissioners should also be established as an executive 
and supervisory body, to study the transportation problem, and see that the 
laws relating thereto are complied with. 

Mr. Tiicrber, of New York : I would say, Mr. President, that 
this proposition was placed upon the programme from the feeling 
that, if a law were enacted which provided only for a Board of Rail- 
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road Commissioners, it would not be sufficient to meet existing diffi- 
culties. If we were to have at Washington only one United States 
Court, to which people in all parts of this country would be ex- 
pected to send their grievances for adjudication, it can readily be 
seen that not only would that Court be overloaded, but that the 
citizens of many parts of the country, owing to the distance and 
to the difficulty of adequately representing their cause, would 
forego any attempt to seek their rights, and there would be a fail- 
ure of justice. Therefore it would seem that where perfectly plain 
cases of injustice come up, something more than the ordinary ma- 
chinery provided b} r the State Courts should be given. 

When the Reagan bill was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, there were some of us who felt that that in a great measure de - 
fined such wrongs and provided remedies for them. We did not, 
however, desire to secure the endorsement here of the Reagan 
bill, because we knew the feeling there was in this Board on the 
part of many members that that bill was not in all respects desir- 
able. But we did desire to affirm that there was a necessity for de- 
fining the wrongs and securing better remedies for the individual cit- 
izen in every part of the country, and to have his grievances prop- 
erly adjudicated. That was the motive which led to our placing 
that article upon the programme. 

As regards Mr. Reagan's measure, it has been before the coun- 
try for seven or eight years, and has been very considerably modi- 
fied since it was first introduced. My own belief is, that even if his 
present bill should become a law, there would not be the difficulties 
which many friends of railroad transportation have seemed to 
fear. I do not wish at this time to go into an extended discussion 
upon that point unless it should be thought desirable. But it 
does seem desirable that a law should be enacted " for the regula- 
tion of inter-state commerce ; that acknowledged wrongs should 
be prohibited, and remedies provided so simple and practicable 
that the individual citizen in an}- part of the country can avail 
himself of them " ; and I do hope that this Board will go so far 
as to express itself to that extent. 

I am also heartily in favor of a Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. But to have such a Board, without specific statutes 
defining the cases of acknowledged wrongs and prohibiting them, 
would be something like having a police force without laws to 
guide them. 
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Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I should like to ask, Mr. President, 
whether, if the matter were referred to a committee, it could not 
formulate a plan which would cover the object proposed by Mr. 
Thurber. That seems to me to be important, for merely to 
resolve accomplishes nothing. 

Mr. Thurber : There are two propositions — one is Mr. Reagan's 
bill, which has passed the House of Representatives, and the other 
is the proposition of Senator Cullom, now pending in the Senate. 
Inasmuch as the two views are pretty well outlined b} T those two 
bills, a simple declaration by the National Board of Trade, that 
there is a necessity for something more than a Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, might result possibly in some amendment of the 
Reagan bill which would meet the views of those who think that 
the Reagan bill will not answer in its present form. The whole 
thing has been pretty well threshed out in Congress, and it seemed 
to me that the expression of opinion by this Board, as indicated, 
would result in arriving at some conclusion. 

Mr. Gano : I think it is our duty, as a sort of advisor}- board, 
to formulate something practical that would meet the case. Con- 
sequently I venture to suggest the propriet}* of referring the matter 
to a committee, sa}' of five, to effectuate that object. 

Mr. Thurber : I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I like the suggestion of Mr. 
Gano for a committee, and that committee should go to work to 
prepare its suggestions. There will probably be nothing done at 
this session. I presume that it could present its views to the 
Executive Council for its next meeting, and then we should have 
the advantage of the experience of the Executive Council upon 
the subject. If that were done I think the result would be a good 
one. And I think we should then go before the Committee on 
Commerce, or some other committee of Congress, and see if we 
could not arrive at a wise, proper, and just conclusion. 

The Reagan bill itself cannot be enacted without a commission ; 
it would be powerless unless a commission were appointed to 
cany out its provisions. There are serious objections to that bill, 
which we have alluded to in our former reports. They have been 
so serious that we have virtually recommended that the bill should 
not pass ; I think we did that a year ago. But that negative 
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action is not the kind of action we ought to take. I think we 
ought to take some positive action in the matter. We know a 
great deal about it, and we can find out what we do not know, and 
can bring our conclusions together and boil them down into some- 
thing practical, from which good results may follow. I think Mr. 
Gano's motion should prevail, and that a committee should take 
up the subject, with instructions to send to the Executive Council 
the result of its deliberations. 

The President : Do I understand that Mr. Gano makes a motion 
to refer this matter to a committee, or was it merely a suggestion ? 

Mr. Gano : I will make the motion now, and that the committee, 
if possible, report at this session of the Board. 

Mr. Thurber : I do not know but this is the best way of dis- 
posing of the subject, but I do not believe that any report can be 
made at this session of the National Board that would have that 
degree of strength which it is important it should have. I think 
the committee should report either to the Executive Council or to 
the next meeting. 

The President: The motion, as I understand, is to refer 
proposition No. X to a committee of five, for consideration and 
report to the Executive Council or to the next meeting of the 
Board, as the committee may determine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The President : We will proceed to the next proposition. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I move that articles XI and 
XII on the programme be taken up, and considered at the same 
time. 

The President : Mr. Wetherill proposes that these two propo- 
sitions be considered together. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Secretary read 
Proposition XI from the Philadelphia Board of Trade : 

"That the means for promoting the increase of American Shipping should 
be carefully considered." 

Also Proposition XII, from the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation : 

"Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recognizes the necessity, if 
we desire to secure our share of the world's trade, of adopting the same 
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methods pursued by our competitors, to establish quick and frequent commu- 
nication with foreign markets, and place our ship-owners upon an equal foot- 
ing with those of other countries." 

The President : (To Mr. Wetherill.) Have j'ou any resolu- 
tion to offer from the Philadelphia Board of Trade ? 

Mr. Wetherill : We prefer to wait to hear from the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation. 

The President : Then the question will be on the proposition 
presented by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : I would say, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, as regards that proposition, that the form in which we 
put this question before you seemed to us to be about as simple 
as the subject could be expressed in. The long and short of the 
matter is : Merchants recognize the fact that if they are to com- 
pete successfully they must do as their competitors do. That is, 
if their competitors improve their facilities, they must do the 
same. I had an illustration of this fact in my own business, and 
which was in my mind when I drew the resolution under consider- 
ation. We were selling to two grocers who were competing for 
the trade of an outlying suburb of the city of New York. The 
people of this suburb had been in the habit of sending their orders 
to the stores for their goods. One of the grocers put on a wagon 
with which to enable him the more speedily to solicit orders and to 
deliver goods. The other grocer, in commenting upon this action, 
said, " I must put on a wagon too, or lose the trade." It is all 
summed up in that expression. As a nation we must adopt the 
same means as our competitors adopt, and establish communica- 
tion with foreign marts for the benefit of our manufacturers and 
the whole commercial community. 

Considering the propositions that are before Congress, I do not 
believe that we could do anything better than simply to put it be- 
fore them in this way : that if we do what our competitors do for 
the trade of the world we shall get it, and if we do not do it we 
shall not get it. 

There are some specific propositions before Congress that we 
might take up and endorse, and I do not know but my friend Mr. 
Wetherill, in his desire for something specific, would prefer that 
we should do so. I do not admit that an expression of opinion 
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outlining a principle does not do any good, and yet I am willing 
to waive that view if there be good reasons to the contrary, as 
there sometimes are. 

There is a bill, known as the Hunt Bill, for the purpose of 
establishing postal communications with foreign countries. It 
does not go, however, as far as it should go, in my opinion, be- 
cause it simply provides that the Postmaster General may contract 
with American steamship companies for the carriage of mails, and 
give them a compensation not exceeding one dollar a mile sailed, 
but the total of his contracts shall not exceed the amount received 
by the United States for ocean postage. I think that is putting 
too narrow a limit upon the Postmaster Genera!, and I should be 
in favor of giving him a wider discretion. But there has been so 
much talk in Congress about subsidies, and the press of the coun- 
try has taken such strong grounds against them, that anything 
which simply amounts to decent pa}' for decent work is at once 
stigmatized as subsidy, and howled down. If we paj' for the 
carriage of the mails of the United States what other nations pay 
for the carriage of their mails, it seems to me that that is not 
going too far. 

As a matter of fact the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 
the Brazil Steamship Company are the only lines in operation on 
long routes ; there are the Havana and the Mexican lines, but 
theirs are short routes ; and as a matter of fact the ocean postage 
which the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the Brazil Company 
receive for -cany ing the United States mails, does not pay the ex- 
pense of taking the mails from the post-office to the vessels and 
delivering at the various ports, to say nothing of the great expense 
involved by causing steamers to. call at ports where they otherwise 
would not call if they were not obliged to do so by law in order to 
deliver mails. 

Is it not simpty a shame that the Government of the United 
States has not been willing to render fair pay for fair service in 
this regard? While I would be perfectly willing to go into the 
specific recommendation of the Hunt Bill if Mr. Wetiiekill thinks 
it desirable, I would also like to affirm, as we do here, " That the 
National Hoard of Trade recognizes the necessity, if we desire to 
secure our share of the world's trade, of adopting the same meth- 
ods pursued by our competitors to establish quick and frequent 
communication with foreign markets and place our ship-owners 
upon an equal footing with those of other countries." 
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Mr. Wetherill : I think that is all we can do. If we want to 
carrj' on the ocean trade in accordance with the methods adopted 
by other countries, we have got to adopt the method of France, 
and France is growing very rapidly in maritime importance. 
France not only grants a subsidy to the man who builds a ship, 
but also to the man who runs a ship. I suppose this resolution 
would mean that, would it? 

Mr. Thurber : I should say that the resolution declares that if 
we desire to secure our share of the world's trade, we must adopt 
the same methods pursued b} r our competitors. We affirm that 
principle. 

Mr. Wetherill : That is, if the French method is the best, we 
are going to adopt it ? 

Mr. Thurber: Yes. 

Mr. Snow, of New York : This is quite an old question, Mr. 
Chairman, and can be talked about a great deal ; but it is self- 
evident that our endeavors to place our ship-owners upon an equal 
footing with the ship-owners of other nations, has led to the taking 
of our vessels off the various routes. Our competitors are enabled 
to purchase their goods at a less price than we can, and are conse- 
quently able to get vessels for a less price for conveying those 
goods. The building of vessels has been too expensive with us. 
The ship-owning people of the country have thought on that sub- 
ject a great deal, and they have pretty generally come to the con- 
clusion that unless they can purchase their tools for doing their 
work as cheaply as their competitors, they must continue to retire 
from the field. The evidence of that seems to be that the old 
houses that were engaged in ship-owning are dying, and that they 
are leaving no successors. 

This deplorable condition into which we have fallen seems to 
require some sort of heroic remed}'. A friend of mine said last 
evening that he could buy goods somewhere abroad for a dollar 
that would cost twenty dollars here. He was in favor of protec- 
tion clear up to the handle. 

Mr. Wetherill : What was the article. 

Mr. Snow: The gentlemen is present and knows what the 
article was. He gave that as an evidence that there should be 
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protection. The shipping interest, which certainly was a very 
large interest forty years ago, has dwindled to a very small affair, 
and it is a matter of concern with the whole people of the United 
States that we have been so inglorious^ driven from the ocean. 
We have tried the policy, of protection. Nothing has been 
so much protected as ships. We are not allowed to buy ships on 
any terms out of this country. Whether we should do it if we 
could, is a question. The matter has been talked over; as Mr. 
Wetherill says, it has been talked to death. It does not seem 
to be necessar} r to talk about it very much here, but certainly we 
ought to pass a resolution such as that which comes from the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, to the effect that we 
should place our people upon an equal footing with other people. 
That certainly is a proposition that ought not to be rejected by this 
body of merchants. 

The President : If my friend Captain Snow will suspend his 
N remarks at this point, to allow me to call attention to the fact that 
the hour has arrived at which we decided to take a recess, he will 
be entitled to the floor upon the re-assembling of the Board. 

The Board took a recess from 12.30 to 2.13 P. M. 

During the recess, the delegates went to the White 
House to call upon the President of the United States, 
according to an appointment previously arranged. 
They were received in the Library, and Mr. Fraley, 
President, and Mr. Hill, Secretary, were presented by 
Mr. Frederick A. Conkling. Mr. Fraley addressed 
President Arthur, as follows : 

' k Mr. President : — We had the pleasure of paying our respects 
to you as members of the National Board of Trade at the incoming 
of your administration. We expressed then our supreme grati- 
fication that the reins of the government had fallen upon one who 
was so well qualified to discharge the duties of the office in a man- 
ner creditable to himself , and with honor to the country. 

u You have gone through the ordeal of an administration charac- 
terized by peaceful incidents, by general prosperity in the country, 
and by the great satisfaction that all our citizens have felt while 
public affairs have been in your charge. 
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u We come now, at the close of your administration, to present 
our respects to you, and to wish that the remainder of your days 
may be attended by the happiness to which you are entitled. I 
assure you that the National Board of Trade, having seen you 
pass through your administration with so much honor, faithfulness, 
and justice to all the interests of the country, are gratified at the 
results you have accomplished, and express the greatest regard for 
3'our future welfare." 

The President said in reply : 

*' I thank you most heartily for your kind words. I am deeply 
affected by them. Nothing could be more gratifying to me than 
to feel that I have your kind regard, and that I have the respect 
of my old neighbors and friends, man}* of whom I see among 

you." 

The members of the Board were then presented to 
the President by Mr. Hill, the Secretary of the 
Board, and, after brief informal conversation, with- 
drew. 

On the re-assembling of the Board, the Pkesident 
said : 

Captain Snow has the floor on the pending proposition relative 
to American shipping. 

Mr. Snow : Mr. President, this question can be talked about 
from many points of view. The resolution of the New York Board 
of Trade was mainly with a view of manifesting an interest in the 
matter on the part of the merchants, and possibly of urging th.e 
Government to take some important step. I have prepared my 
thoughts on the subject quite elaborately in writing, but I hardly 
think, Mr. President, that I will venture to read what I have 
written. I should like to say, however, to my friends from the in- 
terior, that this is a more important subject than they have usually 
regarded it. 

A consular representative, broad enough for the whole country, is 
the representative the country wants, and such a representative 
abroad is of more value to us than any other. If we had such a 
representative at a port like Calcutta, where there are hundreds of 
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ships touching for trade, he would be of great value to us, by caus- 
ing much of that foreign trade to turn in our direction. But, lack- 
ing such representatives, the foreign trade is turned in other direc- 
tions. Our flag is not seen in those large ports, is not seen in 
Calcutta, for example, while the flags of other nations are there 
and turning the world's trade in their direction. You might almost 
say the Government is not so well represented abroad even as 
some of our patent medicines are. I may say, Mr. President, 
that I have seen the shipping business in its palmiest days, and I 
have seen it decline to its present deplorable condition. I feel 
interested that it should be built up again, and for that reason I 
cannot help feeling that I ought to raise my voice whenever and 
wherever an opportunity offers, to encourage our people to do 
something. 

We have all kinds of suggestions. Tt is suggested, among other 
things, that what this country wants is to subsidize steamers to 
carry the mails. The earth is encircled by vessels carrjing the 
mails already. While I make no objection to that, if that will do 
any good, yet, in the condition of things, such as this interest has 
fallen into, you might illustrate it by supposing that our agricultu- 
ral interests had fallen into decay, and that, in order to build them 
up, we should hunt up even* man that can cultivate a thousand 
acres of land and give him a subsidy, leaving the man who can 
cultivate forty acres of land to look out for himself. That is not 
the way to build up the commerce of the country. 

We started, in the beginning, by giving a bounty to fishermen. 
That was in order to build up our coasting trade. Those bounties 
were the means of making sailors. Commerce grew from that. 
Those sailors grew to be ship-owners, and those people built up 
an interest that was very large and important. 

In my judgment, seeds of growth must be planted at the bot- 
tom, down among the people of small capital, so that they may 
venture upon the ocean on equally advantageous terms with other 
people. You want a ship-owning community. Without it, how- 
ever rich you are, you have no ships. You must have men whose 
capital may be small, but who will take great pride in ship-owning. 
Those are the people who will build up such an interest. 

Let us look at other important interests for a moment, and see 
to what they have come. 

I have here a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Ximmo showing the 
growth of various interests. In 1850 we mined seven million tons 
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of coal. In 1880 we mined ninety-six million tons. In 1850 we 
had nine thousand miles of railroad'. In 1880 we had one hundred 
and twenty thousand miles of railroad. All the great interests that 
the people of the country live upon, have grown in about that pro- 
portion. 

It has been my habit to think that the shipping interest was one 
of the most important that this country could have, and one that 
we could not do without, and that, therefore, something should be 
done to build it up. What would 3011 do? It seems to me if these 
merchants recommend that the Government should do anj'thing, it 
should be that which would reach the pockets of every man en- 
gaged in foreign trade. It must not be something that will reach 
the pockets of great and wealthy companies, any one of which can 
raise millions of dollars. If they are to be the only ones to get 
the benefit, commerce will not grow. 

The moment I leave the shores of this country I come in com- 
petition with men from abroad ; I cannot be protected in my for- 
eign trade. I can be protected on the coast ; I can be protected 
in manufactures. We have been obliged — this is no fancy 
sketch — to buy our goods in dear markets and go out to compete 
with people who have bought their goods at cheaper rates. That 
is not a reasonable or a sensible thing for us to tolerate. If in the 
city of New York you want some measure of legislation for the 
benefit of commerce, you must go among Englishmen to promote 
it, 3'ou must go among foreigners who now control the commerce 
of that city, through their agents. That is not a happy situation 
for us to be in. You can scarcety get a commercial measure 
through Congress without the aid of those men interested in for- 
eign commerce. 

I do not believe, gentlemen, that it will be interesting to listen 
to more talk on the subject. I think that this resolution, with an 
amendment showing that we feel an interest in this matter and 
want to do something, may be all that it is necessary for us to do. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago: Will you allow me to ask 3-011 a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Snow : Yes. 

Mr. Dore : The resolution says that the National Board of 
Trade recognizes the necessity "of adopting the same methods 
pursued by our competitors to establish quick and frequent corn- 
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munication with foreign markets, and place our ship-owners upon 
an equal footing with those of other countries." That implies that 
we do not have the same methods as others. Will you please 
inform me what these methods are that give them this great 
advantage ? 

Mr. Snow: The English people are our great competitors. 
They carry more than half of all the ocean commerce of the world. 
Therefore, they are the people that. we look at as our competitors. 
At the inception of steam navigation, the English people had out- 
lying colonies all over the world, and before the dajs of steamers 
they employed sailing vessels to carry the mails. Then they began 
to subsidize steam vessels. That interest grew, and through that 
process, of course, the great lines became thrifty. They paid large 
subsidies for carrying the mails, and thus the steam business grew 
up to be a very large interest. That was their method. But for 
many years they have been cutting down and cutting off, until 
there is scarcely an English vessel now in the American and Euro- 
pean trade that has any subsidy. Some of the large line3 have 
exclusive privileges in carrying the mail, but thej r have other ships 
going to other parts of the world without being subsidized. Then, 
too, nearly forty years ago, the British Parliament passed what 
was called the Free-Trade Act, which allowed an P^nglishman to 
buy a ship in any part of the world wherever he could buy to the 
best advantage. We have always held in this country that it 
would be suicidal for us to allow our people to buy ships abroad, 
however cheaply they could be purchased. They must be built at 
home. 

Mr. Dore : That is the law of England, is it? 

Mr. Snow : It is. In every country of the world, merchants 
buy wherever the}' can buy cheapest, and put their purchase under 
their own flag. We who feel an interest in the upbuilding of the 
shipping interest, say that that restriction should be removed by 
Congress ; that we should be left as free to purchase the tools with 
which to do our work on the ocean as the people of other countries 
are ; that we should be allowed to compete with those people on 
equal terms, so far as the possession of the tools of commerce are 
concerned. But if you were to pass an act, to-da}*, allowing our 
people to buy ships wherever they choose, I presume you would 
scarcely be able to discover any difference in our tonnage for 
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years, for the reason that the people who used to sail ships have 
disappeared; they have gone into railroad business and business 
of other kinds. Hence, the importance of legislation that shall 
put this business into a shape that young and enterprising men 
will start upon the ocean with the prospect of competing fairly 
with the people of other countries. 

Mr. Dore : Does not France have a system of subsidies now. 

Mr. Snow: Her commerce has never been a flourishing one. 
In order to build it up, they have made a law which gives a certain 
amount of money to the owners of vessels built in France and 
thus the builder gets a subsidy. Vessels built out of the country 
also get a certain subsidy, but not so much as those built at home. 
The object of the law is to encourage the building and the owning 
of ships in France. They get so much for every thousand miles 
sailed. We have to compete with them. An American ship- 
owner finds a French ship loading at the same dock where he is 
loading ; that French ship can take freight at a much less rate 
than he can. But our great and powerful competitor is the Eng- 
lishman. English commerce is established throughout the entire 
world. The English have ships everywhere ; they have commer- 
cial houses everywhere ; they have an influence which is beyond 
the influence of any other country. As I said before, their influ- 
ence is at the very root even here ; they can control the legislation 
of the city of New York with reference to commercial matters. 
But some gentleman who has established a plant on the Delaware, 
for instance, who has been thrifty as a builder of ships for the 
coasting trade, says : "It won't do, at all, to allow our people to 
buy ships anywhere except at home. ,, If this Government wants 
an important work done in iron shipbuilding, it issues its proposals. 
Mr. John Roach, and other builders on the Delaware, put their 
heads together, and they say to the Government, kt We will do this 
or that for you for so much money. " There is no competitor any- 
where. They will allow one of their associates to take the con- 
tract at a certain price, and then they all share in it. They have 
a monopoly of the business. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I should like to ask my friend 
Captain Snow this question : How transferring our ship-building 
from the Delaware to the banks of the Clyde will obviate the 
difficulty of which he speaks ? 
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Mr. Snow: That is the stock argument, .Mr. President, that 
under a policy of freedom our ship-building would be transferred 
to the banks of the Clyde. The British Government have not 
transferred their ship-building to this country ; neither have the 
French, because they have free trade in ships ; the people of Nova 
Scotia have not transferred their ship-building to this country. 
What you want to do for the ship-building interest is to encourage 
a class of men to go into ship-owning. 

Mr. Buchanan : You evidently misunderstood my question. 
My question was this : How, allowing the purchase of ships 
abroad, and their admission to American registry, will obviate the 
difficulty of which you speak, under which the Government now 
labors, of a possible combination of ship-owners in this country, 
to put it that way ? 

Mr. Snow : I judge that if we had a large number of ship- 
owners, if that interest became again a large one, we should have 
a great many vessels, a great many plants for building, and a great 
many iron ship-yards. But if you have no demand, or a mere 
trivial demand, you will have only a few ship-yards. M} T judg- 
ment is clear, that if you want shipyards you should encourage 
men to own ships, and that without them you will not have them 
in any number. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : Mr. President, the subject before 
this Board is one that appeals alike to our pride and our patriotism. 
The causes that have led to the decay of American shipping, are 
not included in any lack ot individual enterprise. The history of 
our country shows that, although not possessing the capital of the 
old nations of the world, in less than sixty years, we became the 
second maritime power upon the face of the globe. 

Three causes that individuals could not control have bi ought 
about the existing state of things. What are they? 

First, the discovery that iron was a superior material for the 
construction of ships, more durable, more buoyant, in the sense 
of requiring less material and actually less weight with safety. 
The boundless resources of England, in the wa} T of iron and coal 
for the maintenance of her manufactures, gave her great advan- 
tage. At that time our own interests in that direction were almost 
w*7, giving to England a power, in comparison with the United 
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States, that could not be met by individual enterprise in our 
country. 

Secondly, our flag was exterminated, you may say wiped out 
from the seas, by our internecine troubles. 

Third, Great Britain being obliged, by the necessities of her 
situation and her territorial limits, to maintain her supremac}*, 
her power, and her population, by business with remote parts of 
the world, made use of the enormous capital that had been accu- 
mulating for centuries and subsidized her ships. She put the 
nation against individuals, and individuals went to the wall, as 
the}" always will. 

If there was money in running ships, if the capital of the 
American people could be put into ships so that they would pay 
better than other enterprises, my word for il, they would be 
engaged in ocean commerce forthwith. We are preeminently 
the enterprising people of the earth. We add to the wealth of 
the world each year eight hundred million dollars ; Great Britain, 
Germany, and France about the same, with a population more 
than double that possessed by the Uniled States. That shows 
the character of our people. That shows where and how our 
capital is employed. I feel that for the extension of the com- 
merce of the United States, for the purpose of securing foreign 
markets to a greater extent than is possessed to-day for our 
manufactured articles, we should have American tonnage, and we 
should have it even if it costs large sums of money. It should 
be a matter of pride that the flag of this great republic may float, 
as it has done in days gone by, in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
I have been abroad for many months at a time, and have seen the 
flag of the United States coming into a harbor, on a ship, and the 
tears have started from my eyes. That was the feeling I had 
when. I saw my country's banner coining into a port where I had 
scarcely seen an American for a year. 

Now, gentleman, what are we to do? It is not for us to dis- 
cuss lhat question here to-day. It is a question involving too 
much consideration and too much time. I think the best disposi- 
tion to be made of it would be to entrust it to the Executive 
Council, in order that they may formulate some plan of action 
that may lead to results that will benefit the nation. We cannot 
do that here. We cannot discuss the whole question here and 
arrive at an}' adequate conclusion. It is too momentous. But I 
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think the Executive Council might formulate some method, as I 
have already said, to be submitted, and in that shape be discussed 
intelligently at the next meeting, and it might then lead to some, 
practical result. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : Let us see what this resolution is. 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recognizes the necessity, if 
we desire to secure our share of the world's trade, of 

Doing what ? 

of adopting the same methods pursued by our competitors to establish quick 
and frequent communication with foreign markets. 

Mr. Snow : "And place our ship-owners upon an equal footing 
with those of other countries ?" 

Mr. Sperry : Yes. Let us think of this proposition. I see my 
friend here making money. I see my other friends making money ; 
and I immediately resolve that I will do the same thing that they 
are doing, that I ma}- make money too. Yet what is my situation ? 
I find myself in such a position that I cannot do it. I would like 
to do it, but I cannot. Why? Because I have invested my 
money in another direction, or I have other interests to look after 
which I think are as important for the time being ; and when 
those other interests are secure, I will then, perhaps, if I have the 
ability, seek to do that which my friends are doing, which is re- 
munerative. * 

Now, all nations are not alike; they are not circumstanced 
alike. Why, the United States of America is a great country, from 
ocean to ocean, from the lakes to the gulf. And we have been 
doing what? In order that we might have a commerce of our own 
we have been building up an inter-state commerce ; and to-day we 
have got as much tonnage on our lakes and rivers as England has. 
But she has her commerce upon the ocean. We have ours upon 
our lakes, upon our rivers, upon our seacoast, and, if you please, 
upon our railroads. We have been sending our money in those 
directions for the purpose of building up inter-state commerce. 
Now you may talk about this matter as much as you please, but 
our capital is going to seek that channel in which it will pay the 
best for the time being. England is forced to ship building. She. 
is forced, from her position, to send her vessels through the length 
and breadth of the globe, and if she cannot get commerce in one 
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way she will get it in another ; if she cannot get it by peaceful 
means, she will get it by the sword. And I say here to-day, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that you can hardly name a place where 
England has gained a commercial foothold where she has not 
gained it by the sword. She tried it with us in 1812, and would 
have liked to extend her commerce here and had her own way in 
this countrj*, but she could not do it. It was that fundamental 
idea, however, that led to the attack. 

I cannot give precise figures, but I believe we are paying to-day 
to American vessels for carrying our mails about fifty thousand 
dollars a year. I think we are paying English vessels for carrying 
our mails about three hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year ; 
it may be more : as I said, I cannot give exact figures. Whereas, 
the English Government to-day is paying out six million dollars for 
carrying English mails. Shall we do as other nations do? I am 
one of those who are not afraid of subsidies. I think there has 
been too much talk against subsidies for our own national good. If 
confined within proper limits, I think the Government might be 
benefited by them But to do as other nations do, to establish 
quick and frequent communications, shall we pay out six million 
dollars annually? 

Mr. Snow : Six million dollars is not much. 

Mr. Sperry : I admit that it is not much, but when compared 
with fifty thousand dollars, it is a great deal. We have got to 
adapt ourselves to the circumstances under which we are placed. 
If I am able to carry a jack-knife, 1 will carry it. If I am able 
to carry a gold tooth-pick, perhaps I will carry that. But if I 
am not able to carry both I will get along with the jack-knife 
and let the gold tooth-pick go. 

There are many elements that enter into this question. It may 
be said that free ships will accomplish the object desired. That 
is a principle which some of us might not agree to, and, as the 
lawyers say sometimes, falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus — false in 
one respect, false in all. This may not have any particular ap- 
plication here, but take my own State for instance. What are we 
doing there? We are making three kinds of goods that no other 
State makes, so far as I know. 

A Delegate : Wooden nutmegs? (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Sperry : The nutmegs which we make in oar State are not 
for our own use ; we send them into the neighboring States. We 
know too much to try our own products. The wooden nutmeg 
business, however, is more mythical than real. But there are 
three things which we make. Take sail-cloth, if you please. All 
the sail-cloth made in America, to any appreciable extent, is made 
in Connecticut. Take sleigh-bells. I do not know of a single 
sleigh-bell factory aside from those in Pomfret and Chaplin, unless 
you go over the line into Canada. I do not know where any 
drums are made, except in East Granby. Suppose we should 
resolve that we will do in all the States what they are doing there. 
Can we all go to making sail-cloth, or sleigh-bells, or drums, if 
you please? It seems to me there is a principle involved here. 

There are many things we have had to learn from England. 
England at one time made it a penal offense, punishable by death, 
for any of her men to escape to this country to teach us, and the 
men who fled from England to establish the cotton factories in 
Providence and other places in this country, did so at the risk of 
forfeiting their lives. England said to her citizens : You shall not 
go abroad to teach those Yankees. But they did go, running the 
risk of the death penalty. 

With respect to the question of sail-cloth there are many points 
to be considered. There is a heavy tariff on sail-cloth, and }'et 
we do not sell as much of it as we should sell, because a good 
deal of the shipping is on the other side ; but we sell sail-cloth 
for our own ships under ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : Will the gentleman allow me to cor- 
rect one of his statements? 

Mr. Sperry : If you refer to figures, I did not give them as 
being exact. 

Mr. Young : I do not. I refer to the statement in which you 
claim for Connecticut a monopoly of the manufacture of sail-cloth. 
My impression is, that in the vicinity of Baltimore we make greatly 
more sail-cloth than you make in all Connecticut. We not only 
make it there and send it to every section of this countrj', but we 
also export it very largely to Germany. 

• Mr. Snow, ( To Mr. Sperry ) : What was that Latin quotation 
of yours ? (Laughter) . 
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Mr. Sperry, (to Mr. Young) : Of that I was not aware ; but I 
have always understood that the sail-cloth of the United States 
was made in the little village of East Haddam, substantially all of 
it. I think there are eight or nine factories there, and I think 
there must be more sail-cloth made there than anywhere else in 
this country. Indeed, I think I am not mistaken, when I say 
there is more sail-cloth made in that little village of Moodus, than 
any where else outside of Connecticut in this country. 

Mr. Young : There are several factories not more than eight or 
ten miles from Baltimore. 

Mr. Sperry : Very likely. Have you a sleigh-bell factory? 

Mr. Young : No, sir. 

A Delegate : No use for sleighs in that climate. 

Mr. Sperry: Nor drums? 

Mr. Young : No, sir. 

Mr. Sperry : I thought so. If I am two-thirds right I am on 
that line, as the Doctors of Divinity say. I may not be altogether 
right, but I am on that line. 

Mr. Higgins, of New York : I have been much interested in the 
remarks here made. I think that by diversity of expression upon 
this subject we get at the substance of all the information obtain- 
able. The general remarks which I propose to make, are not in* 
the direction of anything that has heretofore been said, nor am I 
aware that any one else has been pursuing the particular line of 
investigation which I have done in reference to this subject. 
Therefore I trust that gentlemen will bear with me while I express 
what I have to say. 

The subject, sir, under discussion, can never be a matter of 
indifference to the legislator, the statesman, or the citizen of this 
country. We have been educated with the idea that upon a 
commerce, depends in some measure the prosperity of our coun- 
try, and that the strength and greatness of our mercantile marine 
is an indication of that prosperity. We find that at the present 
time, hardly a discussion 14)011 political economy, in any of its 
branches, takes place without a reference to this interest as having 
some bearing on that discussion, and it may be asserted that 
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there seems to be an almost unanimous voice in deprecation of 
the present condition of our foreign carrying trade. The record 
of its once splendid rise and progress is cited but the more 
strikingly to illustrate its since more rapid decline and surrender, 
and the deductions made from the latter, and remedies for its 
restoration, are as opposite as the theories to which they are 
forced to adapt themselves, and as utterly at variance, as the 
minds which form them. On the one side are the majority of 
the Protectionists, who, pointing to the possibilities indicated by 
the former state of grandeur and supremacy of the American 
shipping, over all and every other nation, declare that its present 
state indicates some fatal neglect on the part of the paternal 
Government to foster and promote this interest, which now 
demands measures of a heroic character to remedy the immense 
evils of its decline : whilst, on the other hand, is found the active 
and gallant band of Free Traders, who as vigorously and per- 
sistent^' attribute ever}- evil to the restrictive laws of the United 
States, asserting that, had American citizens been permitted to 
buy the cheaper vessels of other nations* production, we would 
have been able to retain all we once had, and to have maintained 
our position among the foremost of maritime nations ; their 
remedy is total abolition and repeal of our navigation laws. 

In this confusion and contradiction of ideas, the speaker has 
been led to examine the facts in the hope of finding some truths 
which might authorize inferences throwing some light on the exact 
causes which have produced this revolution, and possibly thus 
indicate when and how the remedy is to be applied. He has 
presumed to think that it will not be unacceptable to other busi- 
ness men to follow in the steps of this examination, and he 
thinks that the Board will at least obtain a measure of that com- 
fort which he has derived in a full survey of the mournful con- 
dition of affairs, from all points. The history of but 30 years 
covers our rise to the point of 1857, when American shipping 
reached its culmination, and represented '^ths of the entire ton- 
nage entered at all ports of the United States to and from foreign 
countries, and it also records the decline of that interest until, 
in 1881, the entries of American tonnage transported in American 
bottoms were only f^ths of the whole, or sa} T from f to less than 
J. Nor is this the worst feature ; for the former entries have for 
the entire tonnage then transported but 4,800,000 tons, whilst in 
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1881 the same character of transportation amounted to the huge 
sum of 15,600,000 tons. So, that whilst the trade has 
increased 325 per cent., our carrying thereof has actually dimin- 
ished 20 per cent ! Let us see who has benefited by this change ; 
to whom has this vast source of treasure, regarded as our own 
natural inheritance, passed? The following table will tell us. As 
1857 has been referred to, we will take that year, and 1881, as the 
basis of comparison. 

Tonnage entered at all American Ports to and from 
Foreign Countries : 

In 1857. In 1881. 

American Tons, 3,482,000 Tons, 2,900,000 

British . 967,000 8,458,000 

German 201,500 1,172,500 

Norwegian and Swedish... 19,300 1,035,000 

Italian 15,300 658,900 

French 29,400 304,800 

Belgian 12,300 274,500 

Spanish 66,800 277,200 

Austrian 1,300 195,900 

Russian... 1,500 92,400 

Dutch 10,800 120,500 

Danish 9,900 67,000 

All others 25,000 55,000 

Total Tons, 4,842,100 Tons, 15,611,700 

These figures tell a remarkable story, and, when looked at by 
themselves, seem calculated to make us, as a nation, ashamed. 
What! every other nation increased — not one less than 500 per 
cent, increase — and from that up to 2,000 per cent., and the 
United States less in tonnage by about 15 per cent ! Is it so, that 
we have been outstripped b}- every other nation in this race for 
supremacy? Can any one who knows this nation, and under- 
stands its restless energy, its untiriug assiduity, and pursuit of 
every device and cunning invention, whereby labor can be saved 
or best applied, and production improved, for a moment believe 
that we have been surpassed in anything which depends on genius 
or workmanship, by another nation, and, in fact, all nations? It 
is impossible. Let us look closer, and again scrutinize facts to 
elicit their secret. Perhaps a glance at the exact character of the 
vessels, and the changes which they exhibit, may throw some light 
on the apparent enigma. 
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Vessels and their Nationality engaged in Foreign Tbade of U. S. 



Nation. 



Ships. 
1857 1881 



United States.. 1,043 428 

British 107 1,268 

French | 7 17 

German i 97 133 

Dutch ' 7 52 

Nor. andSwed.| 9 12G 

Italian j 4 10 

Spanish ■ 8 

Austrian 1 12 

Russian 1 14 

Danish ' % 

All others | 11 19 

Totals ! 1,895 2,084 

I 



Barks. 


1867 


1881 


1,011 


647 


214 


2,741 


12 


328 


172 


941 


25 


120 


•43 


1,929 


24 


993 


12 


172 


5 


259 


5 


147 








17 


181 







Brigs. 

1857 1881 



1,077 

615 

33 

130 

25 

40 

63 

22 

1 

2 



77 



Total Sail. 
1857 1881 



328 
1,020 

91 
392 

75 
430 
176 
125 

63 

17 



226 



3,731 

936 

52 

399 

57 

92 

91 

42 

7 

8 



105 



1,540 8,458.2,085 2,943 



1,403 

5,029 

436 

1,466 

247 

2,48." 

1,179 

30: 

334 

178 



426 



5,520 13,485 



Steam'rs 

1857 1881 



27 
27 
3 
4 
6 


2 







35 

1,274 

33 

44 

77 
9 

12 

51 
1 


15 
8 



69 1,559 



Of the total quantity carried, 6,902,800 Tons were by sail, 
and 8,727,700 " " " steam. 

Here are facts well worthy of consideration, for they go far to 
change the prevalent opinions expressed on the subject. Cer- 
tainly it is the conviction of most people, that the loss of our 
carrying trade is largeh', if not wholty, due to the change which 
has been supposed to have taken place, from wooden sail to iron 
steam vessels — and that our tariff laws so increased the cost of 
this latter class of vessels to us, that other nations, free from 
those causes, have been able to gain the market from us. These 
figures show something very different from that — for surely none 
of these assertions can be maintained with reference to building 
sailing vessels of wood. The cost of construction of this class of 
vessel is less to-day in the United States than it was in 1858, and 
bears the same relative cost to that of the wooden vessels of other 
nations as it did at the time when we, by their means, gained the 
supremacy of the ocean ; and yet these figures tell us plainly that 
we have surrendered even the carrying trade done by wooden 
vessels. Nor, as will be seen, is this portion an}' insignificant 
share of it — the sailing vessels carried over 44 per cent, of the 
whole — and this portion was an increase over the whole tonnage 
of '57 of nearly 50 per cent. Nor has iron anything to do with 
this, for of the whole number of vessels, 1*5,485, but 70<; ships and 
756 barks were iron, say together, 1,402 in all. To the number 
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of American vessels above specified, should be added a class 
peculiar to themselves, viz : the three masted schooners, which, 
although largely employed in coasting, are yet capable of being 
employed in foreign trade. These number 365, so that the actual 
condition of the sailing craft of the United States at the present 
time engaged in foreign trade, is in number, all told, 1,768, as 
against 3,731 in 1857. It being possible that this result could 
take place without a necessary diminution in the building, let us 
look at this feature and see whether it accords. In the five years, 
from 1853 to 1857, the tonnage built on the New England coast 
was 1,275,412 tons, whilst from 1877 to 1881, the same source 
produced but 338,114 tons. The same relative figures appty to 
the other ship-building sources. The Entire Seaboard (which 
includes all other than North-east) produced in the five years, 
18>3-'57, 1,971,056 tons, and in those of 1877-'81, but 631,502 
tons. 

The conclusion therefore is absolutely established that we have 
both surrendered the carrying trade to and from foreign ports 
done by steamers, as well as that conveyed by sail, that other 
nations have found it to their interest and profit to continue the 
emplo3'ment of wooden sail ships, and that the number which 
found such employment in this country increased from 5,520 to 13,- 
485 in number, whilst our own diminished from 3,731 to 1,768. 

It is also equally evident and positive, that inasmuch as the 
relative cost of American wooden vessels remains the same, in com- 
parison with foreign construction, as it was when we shot ahead 
of all others and gained the supremacy, the diminution cannot be 
attributed at all to any tariff laws whatever as having had any 
direct bearing on that result. What other cause then remains, to 
which to attribute the result? Why plainly because " other nations 
have been able to run and manage their vessels at a cheaper expense 
than we could" or to state it in another wa} T , the labor as well as 
the capital, formerly employed in running vessels for the profits of 
their earnings, has found greater compensation and better return 
in other channels, and with this discovery the ship building has 
diminished and ceased to correspond. 

This conclusion, therefore, establishes certain causes and effects 
which it will be wise to ponder upon. The first of these is, that 
this is not only not the effect of our navigation laws, or of any 
restrictive laws whatever existing, but is the normal, natural and 
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inevitable result of Free Trade. What has been the condition 
of our foreign carrying trade, opened by our reciprocity treaties 
and entirely unprotected by any provisions of any nature whatever, 
but Free Trade? And the result is, those nations who can 
command the cheapest labor and most economical food and 
expenses, drive the better paid and fed to the wall, and they are 
compelled to surrender the industry, or, what is the same in result, 
they abandon the poorer paid labor for the higher paid, and the 
former perishes. Bear in mind, the speaker is not attempting to 
pass upon the issue of this line of sequences, nor upon any collat- 
eral considerations for the moment ; he is simply showing what 
seem to be undeniable deductions from facts, and the second of 
these seems as incontrovertible as the first, viz : that the remedy 
proposed by a great many able and practical men, of •' free ships," 
is utterly futile to remedy the evils which have been shown to 
have produced the effect of the loss of 1 our shipping. 

If it be impossible for Americans to manage and run their ships 
at as economical a rate as other nations, just so long as other 
nations enjoy every other equal privilege, so long will it be impossi- 
ble for us to maintain the vessels. First cost has nothing whatever 
to do with this, and even a much less cost would iri the course of 
time be nullified and counterbalanced by this burden of running 
expenses. How entirely inadequate then would be the sole remed}* 
of furnishing vessels at the same first cost. It is equally true that 
American ship-owners are further overweighted by all the other 
evils of taxation, unequal regulations, consular exactions, and 
that far greater one of unequal cost of the use of capital ; but let 
us not lose sight of the fact that if one and all of these be re- 
moved, the prime one still remains, sufficient, as we have seen, to 
completely handicap us in the branch wherein we thought we had 
advantages sufficient to overcome this difficulty. The past twenty 
years have shown that all being placed on a plane of equality in 
competition, until American shipmasters are educated into the 
entire economy of living and expenditure with which the masters 
of the cheapest paid nation are content, and the pay and food of 
their crews are reduced to the same level as Italians, Austrian*, 
Swedes and Norwegians, it is and will be quite useless to enter the 
arena of foreign carrying trade, even though their ships be given 
to them. 

Now, let there be no disguise about the issue thus presented. 
Those who rank themselves as Free Traders, when led to this 
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point of the argument, do not hesitate to admit its truthfulness, 
and declare that this state of things is desirable. " If we cannot 
do the work as cheaply as other nations, let other nations do it 
for us ; it is a saving to us, and it is only thus that }*ou can 
educate our people to the desired level ; when they find the in- 
dustry going entirely away, they will be driven to find remedies to 
preserve it." Nor this alone. Its proper corollary moves and 
is uttered with it. Now they cast aside all the mask of sorrow ; it 
is no longer a national calamity, or any calamity. u Who wants 
to see the American flag flying?" sneeringly utters a morning 
paper edited by a naturalized foreigner. And it is echoed by 
others of the fraternity. The lack of proper navy yards and a 
navy is commented on only to recommend that we " do as other 
(3rd and 4th rate) nations do, buy our navy of Great Britain." 
u We do not want any navy j-ards." The lack of ship building 
establishments is attributed to our not allowing American citizens 
to buy their ships from the cheapest source, regardless of every 
fact disconnected with first cost, and as well of the enormous 
capital required to create the huge factories from which alone these 
cheaper productions can emanate, and which their respective gov- 
ernments aided so largely in establishing. And when one man 
with restless energy and at the frequent risk of his whole life's 
accumulations, succeeds in creating one such establishment, every 
proposal from which he can possibly derive aid is hooted out of 
sight as corruption not to be borne for a moment. 

This is no exaggeration, as every fair-minded man must admit. 
And the speaker would fain do justice, even to those whose views 
he cannot, as an American citizen, bring into accord with his own. 
He is seeking to present the issue barely — deprived of the adven- 
titious aids these gentlemen seek to give their theories, by trying to 
appear to be aiming at some patriotic end. In argument it will be 
found that when faced with the facts, they fly to generalizations, 
and do not hesitate to assert results as flowing from causes for 
which the}- have no proofs, except that such results may have 
occurred under an anomalous state of affairs in no degree ap- 
plicable or running parallel to those of the United States. As 
plainly as it can be stated, Protectionists proceed on the theory that 
the establishment and progress of all essential industries within our 
own borders, wherein* we are made entirety independent of every 
other nation, is of far greater value intrinsically to this nation than 
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a larger reciprocal trade, whereby we are made dependent on other 
nations, and at their mercy both as to prices and quantities of our 
supplies of absolute necessities and comforts. 

This is the dividing line between those who seek for their coun- 
try's good first, and those who profess to seek for the good of 
mankind regardless of their country's good. It maybe well ques- 
tioned whether the first will not be the true means of attaining the 
greater end, and also whether the latter may not lose even-thing in 
forgetting their nearest and chief duty. It has been stated by a 
prominent lecturer, that the annals of history fail to present a 
more striking instance of the effect of restrictive laws than in the 
present status of American shipping. I think, in view of the facts 
herein cited, in repty it may be said, a more startling and con- 
vincing proof of the effect of Free Trade upon a single industry to 
which it was admitted, cannot be imagined, than its effects upon 
our shipping interest. And so long as cause continues to produce 
effect in this world, so certain is it that in every industry to which 
the world has free access, therein will the cheapest producer crowd 
the higher paid laborer and his employer out of existence. It may 
be to the interest of mankind that this should happen, but I 
respectfully maintain that it may not be at all to the interest of the 
United States or its citizen laborers. 

The requirements for capital in this march of progress in our 
interior, has been quite sufficient to account for the speedy with- 
drawal of any which lay unremunerative or even threatened to, 
and if its transfer has been attended with great national gain, we 
have no reason to regret it ; but it must not be forgotten that whilst 
from a national point of view this may be deduced, the suffering to 
those whose whole living and ability is involved in the industr thus 
passing away, is none the less acute, nor the less entitled to con- 
sideration. Consistency, at least, demands that no system of gov- 
ernmental legislation or action shall operate to the individual benefit 
or injury of any one or any class of industries. So far as possible 
and practicable, all such regulations should be uniform. If the 
system is to be protective, in order to establish and promote indus- 
tries whereby the national welfare will be advanced, then all im- 
portant industries should be embraced within its scope and opera- 
tion. It is of this present inequality of which tlio.se engaged in 
shipping, both as ship builders and as ship agents, complain. They 
declare that the United States Government has permitted that 
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portion engaged in the foreign carrying trade not onl}- to remain 
unprotected and unaided, but by every process possible the world 
has been invited to enter into competition, and thus the present 
disastrous result has been brought about. They contrast this 
condition of that portion of shipping in foreign trade, with the 
balance of shipping in home trade, as a perfect demonstration of 
the results of protection, and its opposite, of freedom to the world. 
Let us look again at figures. 

The American Tonnage engaged in Coasting Trade. 

Sail. Steam. 

In 1857, was about _1,696,G00 640,000 

In 1881, " " 1,44G,000 1,200,000 

Now nearer 2,000,000 

Whilst the sail has diminished slightly, say ten per cent., steam 
has largely increased, being doubled. The same relative decad- 
ence has therefore, by no means, taken place in this portion of 
our shipping, as, by all statisticians, every ton of steam is equal 
to five of sail, this increase represents a very much greater 
increase of capacity for carrying. When it is remembered that 
the longest route of these trades rarely exceeds five days, and the 
great majority may be performed within two days, it will be seen 
that this capacity represents a great many millions of tons per 
annum, and it may be fairly assumed that the utmost demands of 
this class of our carrying trade, are fully and satisfactorily supplied 
by our own people. The competition which all classes of our 
interior and coastwise water routes have to encounter from the 
railroads, renders it certain that no improper nor exorbitant rates 
of freight have been or can be exacted. 

Hence there can be no plea advanced as to any benefit reasonably 
to be expected from opening this field to foreign competition. It 
is therefore quite common to hear the advocates of free ships 
voluntarily limit their demand to the foreign trade. But why? 
If fcfc no national evil can be created by allowing us to buy ships 
wherever they can be obtained cheapest" — if "the possession of 
such cheap vessels will be the means of creating ship-building 
1 plants ', and the decline prevented," would not similar causes pro- 
duce similar results, always? It is self evident that the assertions 
are not conscientiously believed ; they know full well that to 
allow our markets to be flooded with the cheap productions of 
Great Britain, will be to sap the remaining citadel of this interest, 
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and it would not be many years before thi9 portion would follow 
the other. But it may be safely assumed that it will not be in 
this generation that a proposal to abolish our navigation laws will 
be seriously entertained, and Mr. Hewitt well knows the spirit of 
the people, when he predicts utter ruin to the party which proposes 
its corollary of " duty for revenue only." 

Of course it is obvious to all of us that the same protection 
cannot be extended to our foreign shipping that is, and will be, 
continued to home trade, yet let it be seen and admitted that 
under the latter we have nothing to be desired in connection with 
it, whilst the reverse is the case as to the former, and its immense 
difference is attributable to the lack of a similar protection or 
of something equivalent. Is this latter possible? Is it practical? 
Is it desirable ? These are the questions which will be forced upon 
our legislators. It is for them to answer and solve the problem. 
The speaker's principal aim in this address has been to show that 
it is a palpable error to attribute the decline of our shipping to 
an}' tariff or navigation laws, and also to show that the remedy 
of permitting the purchase and registry of foreign-built ships will 
in no effectual degree meet the requirements of the case, for cer- 
tainly if the evils arise from far more important causes than the 
first cost of the vessel, no change of the latter will help us until 
all the former be removed. 

I am in favor of the reference of the subject to the Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : In the first place, I want to answer 
one or two points of Mr. Sperky's speech. He says, if I under- 
stood him correctly, and if I did not, he will correct me, that the 
United States Government pays fifty thousand dollars for carrying 
our mails to foreign countries on our ships, and three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to Great Britain for carrying our mails on 
British ships. That bare statement would show us that some kind 
of legislation should be had in favor of carrying the United States 
mails under our own flag to foreign countries. The idea of paying 
out three hundred and fifty thousand dollars to British vessels, 
while we pay but fifty thousand dollars to our own, is most shame- 
ful ; and I think when we are looking for competition in canying 
United States mails, we should be looking among our own citizens, 
our own tax payers, and not to Englishmen, Frenchmen or those 
of any other nationality. 
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I think we could build up a commerce with very little money if 
we did something as other nations do. Whenever Great Britain 
has wanted to secure the trade of another nation, she has alwajs 
granted some subsidy or paj T for carrying mails to that country, 
and in that way has secured the trade of that nation. We sit still 
and let her do it. We let her take the commerce of our own 
continent. We let her take from South America every kind of 
merchandise and carry it to the other side, and sometimes it is 
brought back from the other side to the United States. I say, we 
import from Europe produce grown on this continent, which ought 
to come directly from the country where it is grown to ours. 

The proposition of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation does not propose the broad question of free trade or pro- 
tection. It simply says that, finding our shipping in a deplorable 
condition, we ought to do something to restore it. If there is a 
merchant from any of the seaboard cities and towns, Boston, Port- 
land, (Ore)., Portland, (Me)., New York, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, or in the interior — and I undertake to saj' the cities of the 
interior have precisely the same interest as the rest of us — I say 
if there is a man in this bod}' who does not wish, under the circum- 
stances, to restore our American shipping, I do not think he is to 
be envied. 

I do not believe in free ships ; I never have. I naturally believe 
in protection to American labor, American capital and American 
interests, but I do not ask for free ships. Nor does this measure 
contemplate free ships. 

It has been suggested that if we make this resolution read just a 
little differently it will obviate some of the prejudice against it, and 
can be unanimously passed in this body. I move to strike out the 
words: •' Of adopting the same methods pursued by our com- 
petitors," and make some other verbal changes so that it will read : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recognizes the necessity, if we 
desire to secure our share of the world's trade, of establishing quick and fre- 
quent communication with foreign markets, and of placing our ship-owners 
upon an equal footing with those of other countries. 

I am not in favor of referring this matter to the Executive 
Council, because that will delay it. Let the merchants now pres- 
ent put themselves on record if they are in favor of the principle 
of restoring our shipping interests. The purport of my proposed 
amendment is not how we shall restore them, it does not undertake 
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to go into details, but simply states the broad principle that our 
shipping interests should be restored. It has nothing to do with 
free trade or protection. 

The President : The proposition is now on the part of Mr. 
Henry to amend the resolution from the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation ; that amendment he has just read. 

Mr. Sperry : I offer an amendment to Mr. Henry's amendment, 
as follows : Strike out the words, "and placing our ship-owners 
upon an equal footing with those of other countries." If we are 
going to say anything I would prefer merely to say : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recognizes the necessity, if we 
desire to secure our share of the world's trade, of establishing quick and fre- 
quent communication with foreign markets. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : The resolution contemplates the secur- 
ing of our share of the world's trade. The question might arise 
as to how much our share is. 

A Delegate: Leave that to arbitration. 

Mr. Dore : This is an exceedingly ambitious and growing 
nation, and probably a great many of us would think our share 
was the lion's share of the commerce of the ocean. All nations 
are ambitious, but among the most ambitious we may reckon our- 
selves. It seems to be indispensable for every nation to do some- 
thing. Political economists say that there are three great branches 
of industry ; agriculture, commerce and manufactures. Ours is 
eminently an agricultural country. There is no other nation under 
the sun that has such a vast extent of fertile lands, especially 
lands that have such an abundance of rain-fall. 

All we want in order to surpass all other nations is the cheapest 
possible transportation to the seaboard. I suppose you all know 
that that must be secured in some way by water transportation. 
When we come to manufactures, notwithstanding the tariff, I 
understand that this nation already surpasses all other nations in 
the manufacture of steel rails. We also excel all other nations in 
certain kinds of iron. We certainly ship immense amounts of 
leather, spirits and alcohol. I believe we beat the world in clocks 
and watches. We also ship cotton cloths right into Great Britain 
itself. 
8 
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Pull down the barriers, as a great many are ambitious to do, 
have no tariff at all, with all these great natural resources, labor 
at liberty to come here and do what it pleases in our industries, 
and we should beat the world in manufactures, as well as in agri- 
culture. And now we are ambitious to take the commerce of the 
world. I would like to know what we are going to leave to that 
great nation, Great Britain. I presume that if we surpass all the 
world in agriculture and manufactures, as we are bound to do, and 
take the commerce of the seas away from England, we are not going 
to leave anything for her to do but to go fishing, to fight the 
negroes in Northern Africa, and to pursue her discoveries in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I have but a word to say in refer- 
ence to this matter. When I first saw this subject upon the pro- 
gramme I thought it would be disposed of nem. con, because it has 
been discussed year after year in the Board. I think the discus- 
sion of to-day — if you will pardon me for saying it — has done 
but little to throw new light upon the question, except in the line 
advanced by my friend Mr. Higgins, of New York. I think we 
all feel thankful to him for the substantial addition he has made to 
our knowledge on the subject. 

My friend from New York, Mr. Snow, last year, when I had 
the temerit}' to utter a few feeble remarks, in opposition to some 
views of his, proceeded to assail me with a vigor and earnestness 
that seem almost malicious in cold type. At the same time I want 
to say that he did it with a geniality and courtesy of demeanor 
which does not appear in the printed record, and which did away 
with any idea of personal animosity. 

I want to tell the remainder of that conversation with which my 
friend from New York commenced his remarks this afternoon. A 
few of us were talking about this subject last evening, and our 
friend Mr. Lyon spoke of his importing articles into the United 
States which he purchased for a dollar, and which could not be 
had here for twenty dollars. But he also made this additional 
remark, which Captain Snow forgot, or, at least, omitted to add 
to his statement : That it was straw plaiting, made on the shores 
of the Yellow Sea, where the rate of wages is two cents a day. 
I stand here as an American citizen and say, God forbid that the 
time shall ever come when the American flag shall float over a 
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ship built at a rate of labor of two cents a day ! If the conversation 
was meant to illustrate anything, I want the whole conversation 
to appear. There is a proposition, as 1 understand, to refer this 
question to the Executive Council. There is an old adage % * A 
bnrnt child dreads the fire." Two years ago we referred this 
matter to the Executive Council at the instance of my genial 
friend from Philadelphia (Mr. Wetherill), who thought that he 
had the subject safely housed for auother year. The Executive 
Council went to Cincinnati, sat upon this question, and incubated 
a proposition. That proposition was that the navigation laws should 
be repealed, so far as it concerned vessels of a certain amount of 
tonnage, and that the coasting trade — no portion of which is now, 
or can be under existing laws, in the hands of anvbodv but our- 
selves — should be thrown open to foreign competition, so far as 
intercourse was concerned between the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 1 The Council recommended 
that, and it sent the proposition to the different constituent bodies 
of this National Board of Trade for approval or rejection. Not 
a sufficient number approved the porposition. Now, if we are to 
refer this matter to the Executive Council again, I want, before I 
vote to so refer, to be assured that the Executive Council will not 
repeat their action of two years ago, because that action went 
farther than the demand to-dav calls for. The demand to-day is 
for the repeal of the navigation laws, so far as the sea-going 
trade is concerned, but we do not want them repealed with refer- 
ence to our coasting trade as well. It is not that we care so 
much about the sea-going trade, but we cannot understand how it 
is that when an American citizen is allowed to go abroad and buy 
a ship and have her admitted to American registry, we can prevent 
that ship from being sent home by him to engage in our coasting 
trade. 

The gentleman from New York is in favor of a proposition that 
to regain cur share of the carrying trade, we must pursue the same 



1 The proposition of the Executive Council, to which Mr. Buchanan referred, was 
in the following terms: " The lepeal of the navigation laws which prohibit the pur- 
chase of foreign-built vessels to be placed under the American flag, and the passing 
of an Act permitting citizens of the Uniied States to purchase vessels abroad, such 
vessels to be admitted to registration and entitled to use the privileges accorded to 
vessels built in the United States, except that they shall not be permitted to engage 
in the coastwise and inland trade. Voyages between the ports of the Atlantic coast, 
and the Gulf of Mexico and the ports on the Pacific coast, not to be considered as 
coastwise." Proceedings 1884, p. 13. - - * 
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methods that others have pursued. All these years he has been 
treating us to the horrors of the word " subsidy," and dilating 
upon the various evils that surround it. Now he tells us that other 
nations have subsidized in the past, and admits that to-day France 
is subsidizing not only the vessels she builds, but the vessels she 
buys ; and he says that although Great Britain has stopped sub- 
sidizing, she is still granting mail compensation. The mail com- 
pensation of Great Britain to-day is subsidy by another name, 
nothing more nor less ; and when he votes in favor of pursuing 
these methods in which our competitors are engaged, I congratu- 
late him upon his accession to the ranks of those who believe that 
governments should afford aid to struggling commerce. 

This resolution means too much, as it stands. Another method 
pursued by our competitors — and it. was with the statement of that 
that this discussion opened — is to allow merchants to buy their 
ships wherever they please. If we vote for the resolution as it 
stands, we vote for that proposition as well as the other. We 
cannot do it. Representing the constituency we do, having the 
views upon that subject we have, we cannot do it. We cannot do 
it because we believe the thing is wrong in itself. We do not be- 
lieve that our fathers misunderstood this matter, when at the ver3 r 
foundation of the government they inaugurated this policy. We ' 
cannot do it because we believe it to be the entering wedge which 
will disrupt and destroy, and that within a very tew years, our 
coastwise trade. Why should we throw our coastwise trade open 
to all the vessels of the earth? If we should let them come here 
and clear from one part of the coast to the other, familiarizing 
their captains and pilots with all our coast lines, harbors and in- 
land waters, in case of war between our nation and any other, 
there would be a trained contingent of captains and of pilots, ready 
to lend their aid to the work of destruction upon our seacoast. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : Mr. President, I have prepared 
what perhaps will shorten our proceedings and be acceptable to 
all, and I will offer it as a substitute for the matter under consid- 
eration : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade recognizes the necessity of 
quick and frequent communication with foreign markets. 

Resolved further, That it earnestly recommends to Congress the enactment 
of the bill (H. R. 4987) for the encouragement of the American merchant 
marii'o/'-imi j&^romote postal and commercial relations with foreign nations. 
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I will briefly explain bill H. R. 4987. It is the proposition I 
alluded to this morning, giving to the Postmaster General power 
to contract with American steamships for the conveyance of mails, 
at a rate limited to one dollar a mile sailed, with the further limi- 
tation that the amount so contracted for shall not exceed the 
annual sum received by the United States from ocean postage. A 
portion of the mail service of the United States, at present per- 
formed by foreign vessels, pays largely, by reason of the large 
amount of business done, while on those routes where there is 
little business done the ocean postage amounts to but little. 
Predicated upon the report of the Postmaster General of last year, 
the entire amount received, and which would be applicable to be 
expended under the provisions of this bill 4987, would be $1,100,- 
000. That bill has been unanimously reported favorably to the 
lower house, by the committee on ship-building and ship-owning 
interests. It is in the nature of a proposition to revise the stat- 
utes of the United States, so as to give the Post Office Department 
this service. 

As a slight indication of the reasonableness of this bill, I will 
state this: The sum already paid to coastwise American steam- 
ships amounts to fifty-seven and one-half cents a mile, and the sum 
paid by the United States for foreign mail service has only amount- 
ed to two and a half cents a mile. As I remarked this morning, 
American steamers engaged in foreign trade do not receive enough 
from the government to pay for the expense of carting the mails 
to and fro between the wharves and the post offices. 

Now, while it is not nearly so liberal as it ought to be, still this 
bill is a step in the right direction. I will be satisfied with that, 
and with the further affirmation by this Board, that we recognize 
the necessity of quick and frequent communication with foreign 
markets, and that is why 1 offer it as a substitute for all of these 
amendments. It embodies Mr. Sperry's amendment, and I have 
spoken to Mr. Henry, who offered the other, and I think it will be 
satisfactory to him. I hope, therefore, that this substitute of 
mine will be adopted, for I should hate to see the matter again 
referred to the Executive Council and postponed for another year. 
If we cannot do all that we would like to do, let us do what we 
can. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : The law now in force, compelling 
American ships to carry the mails for the ocean postage, and not 
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permitting them to make clearance unless they so do, no matter 
what the loss to the ship may be, is repealed, the repeal to take 
effect in April next ; and the Postmaster General, as you are per- 
• haps aware, has stated in his report to the President, submitted to 
Congress, that unless some provision is made there will be no 
power vested in the Post Office Department, to send the mails 
abroad by any American ship ; and therefore it is very important 
that this Board should approve of some method that will relieve 
the Government of the difficulty in which it will be placed by the 
repeal of this law, and also as a stepping-stone, although a very 
small one, towards the encouragement of our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I think we ought to be care- 
ful about endorsing what we know so little of. This bill of Mr. 
Hunt's goes towards the remedy in so imperfect a manner, that I 
doubt ver} T much the policy of endorsing it at the present time 
without a little more examination. 1 think if we were to exam- 
ine Senator Frye's bill now before the Senate, we should find it to 
have a much broader basis than Mr. Hunt's bill. Mr. Frye's is a 
very comprehensive bill. It gives so much a mile for postal ser- 
vice. In a little while another bill, I understand, will be offered 
in the Senate and supported by an exhaustive argument. That 
bill will endorse most thoroughly, as I am told, the French sys- 
tem, and it will go to show conclusively that under that system 
the commerce of France has improved vastly and is working well. 
If we have any indorsements to make, let us indorse what is al- 
ready in the Senate, or what may come into the Senate, and not 
this very meagre proposition now before the Board. 

After listening to the remarks of Mr. Higgins, going to the 
heart of the question and giving the key to the situation, I was 
greatly impressed with the fact that he concluded that nothing 
could be done ; and the more so for this reason : It was only a 
little while ago that our steamship company in Philadelphia, which 
had been running under the American flag for twelve years, by 
reason of this very trouble, by reason of this inequalit}* of wages, 
and of various disadvantages as compared with other countries, 
discovered that in running from Philadelphia to Liverpool, it had 
sunk at least six hundred thousand dollars in that time. That was 
the experience of that line under the present condition of things. 
As Mr. Higgins says, if we were to get English ships for nothing, 
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we could not support a line with so many disadvantages against 
us. Is it not a mortifying fact, that the men who bought those 
ships are now considering this question ? and they are only wait- 
ing as to the conclusion to which they will arrive, on account of 
possible Congressional action. If this action is delayed and 
nothing is done, if Congress will not give us any help, just as sure 
as I am here, the American flag on these ships will come down, 
and the British flag will be raised on them. That is a very morti- 
fying contingency for us to consider ; and yet I say that, as busi- 
ness men and as Americans, although the question is a difficult 
one to solve, we should not give it up. 

To show the difficulties surrounding this question, in a spirit of 
compromise, two years ago, those who were in favor of free ships, 
and those who were in favor of a bounty upon American materials 
equal to the duty upon them if they had been imported, agreed 
upon a proposition, first, to buy free ships and get them here, and 
secondly, to let the American manufacturers be placed upon the 
same footing, so that their iron and labor would cost the same — 
a proposition which we asked the Boards of Trade of the country 
to vote upon, not selecting free ships on the one side, and not 
selecting a bounty to the American ship-builder on the other, but 
to vote upon the proposition as a whole — and nearly every Board 
of Trade in the country voted against both. 

We cannot blame members of Congress because they cannot 
settle this question. We cannot blame them because thej' have 
not helped us. We cannot blame them because in the emergency, 
notwithstanding their desire to help us, they give it up. We have 
given it up ourselves. That is an extremely mortifying fact. 
Still, free-ship men, on the one hand, demand free ships as the 
only remedy, when we think we can prove that they are not, and 
when men on the other side, equally strong and equalty fervent, 
say, We will not have free ships ; what we demand is a bountj', 
in order that the American manufacturers may be protected. 
Just so long as this antagonism exists, just so long will we remain 
in this trouble. I should like very much if something could be 
done. I am satisfied that the Senate is in earnest. I think we 
ought, to go into the matter of the French system carefully, and 
give the Executive Council time to look into it. If, after they look 
into it and examine it in ail its bearings, they find that it does not 
trespass upon any interest, and is a benefit to the French nation, 
as it is claimed, it would be well for us to try it. 
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It is a subsidy, it is true, and subsidies probably are trouble- 
some things to handle. But when you subsidize a line and estab- 
lish it, I do not see that the result of that subsidy affects lines 
that do not receive it. I see that England has subsidized from 
the start, and I see the flag of England upon ever}' ocean in the 
world, upon ships of both wood and iron. 

Mr. Snow, of New York : The French plan applies to all ships, 
whether built at home or brought \inder the French flag from 
abroad. 

Mr. Wetherill : I know that, and therefore I want the delib- 
erate opinion of the Executive Council, after careful examination, 
as to what it thinks of the French S3'stem, and how it works ; 
whether that system has been a benefit to that nation or otherwise. 
That matter is going to be considered by other bodies than this ; 
and I do say that when the Senate is about to take hold of it, 
when a Senator has gathered around him the experts of the coun- 
try, and is going to make an exhaustive report in relation thereto, 
let us give him a helping hand ; but do not let us do that until our 
Executive Council has examined it in all its bearings, and knows 
about what the result may be. I think that is a safe thing for us 
to do. 

What is the other remedy, if we want to have a carrying trade 
in this country, and if we want to build up our merchant marine ? 
If we have no subsidy, if we have no government help, if we de- 
cline to start what we might call a new enterprise, according to 
the ways in which old countries have started it, by nursing the 
infant until it is able to walk, and by giving it sustenance until it 
can stand on its feet, then the thing for us to do is to resolve, 
that if we would build up the maritime interests of this country 
we must reduce labor to forty cents a day. That is a harsh rem- 
edy. That question is working itself out to a result now. I do 
not know what the future may be, but I think that from this time 
forth the price of American labor will grow less and less. If we 
are ready to meet that question, the only way is to put our foot 
upon the neck of American labor and make it equal to England. 
We had better settle that question. Everything will lead to it. 
Improvement in American shipping will lead to it. But I do not 
think that the well-thinking people of this country are ready to do 
anything of that sort. Is it not a great deal better for us, inas- 
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much as we have on one side the proposition to build up American 
shipping, by putting labor at forty cents a day, and on the other 
hand, to let the American laborer get his one dollar twent}'-five a 
day, to let the Government stand in between for a few million dol- 
lars, and protect that interest as it protects others ? That is all 
there is in it. It will take but a few million dollars, as I under- 
stand this French system, to arrive at a good result ; but it will 
take many million dollars out of the labor of this country, if we 
attempt in any way to build up this interest by trying to place it 
upon a par with countries where the men work for forty cents a 
day, and where the appetite of their sailors for food is satisfied 
with the smell of an oiled rag. 

Mr. Thdrber : My desire to make progress here to-day with the 
business before the Board led me to cut short my remarks and to 
omit to give information which I possess in relation to the propo- 
sition which I have made. But as the last speaker has stated that 
we have not the information to enable us to act intelligently on this 
proposition, I would refer gentlemen to the report ( a copy of 
which I hold in my hands ) , of a joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, submitted bj' Mr. Dingley on the 15th 
of December, 1882. 

Mr. Henry : So far as I know, the delegates of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation are willing to accept this, and I call for 
the question. 

The President : The question will be upon the proposition sub- 
mitted by Mr. Thurber as a substitute. 

Mr. Mullan, of Portland, Oregon : I want to state for Mr. Low, 
of San Francisco, who has been called away to New York, that if 
preseut he would desire to submit the views of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, on this subject. They are substantially 
in the line of the remarks of the last speaker, and are contained 
on pp. 16 and 17 of the last report of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, which I will leave with the Secretary. I desire to 
say so much for Mr. Low, who would have said it had he been 
here. 

The Secretary read Mr. Thurber's substitute, and 
it was adopted. 
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Mr. Wetherill : I wish to offer this resolution in addition : 

Resolved, That the matter of American shipping be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council with the request that the Council take into consideration the 
French system, and any other method it may deem expedient, and report the 
same to the Board at its next meeting, with the results arrived at, so that, if 
possible, we may come to some practical conclusion in the settlement of this 
important matter. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I believe this question has been 
before us in one form or another, nearly ever since the organization of 
the Board, and some gentlemen about me have characterized it as 
threadbare. For myself I desire to say, that at no time in its dis- 
cussion heretofore have I received more information than to-day. 
Consequently, I want to suggest to the National Board of Trade 
the lesson that we may learn from this discussion. It seems to 
me that this is an opportune time to speak of it. That lesson is, 
that we should be patient and persistent in our efforts to produce 
results. We have no right to expect anything at the hands of any 
legislative body, if we dispose of matters in an inconsiderate way. 
I simply throw out this suggestion, hoping that the thought con- 
nected with it will be carried back to the constituent bodies, and 
that we may have, in reference to all the propositions which come 
before us, continued and persistent effort until we reach good 
results. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wetherill's proposition of reference to the 
Executive Council was adopted. 

The Secretary read proposition XIII, from the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, Experience with the Shipping Bill, enacted at the last session of 
Congress, has demonstrated that Section 10, relating to advances to seamen, 
is impracticable : 

Resolved, That this Board approves of the Bill introduced in Congress at 
the present session by the Hon. S. S. Cox to amend the Shipping Bill in this 
particular. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I move the adoption of the 
preamble and resolution. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 
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The Secretary read proposition XIV, from the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, as follows : 

Whereas, Importers of foreign merchandise are compelled by law to hare 
their invoices certified as being correct by the U. S. Consuls at the port of 
shipment, involving a considerable expense, and oftentimes vexatious delay ; 
and, 

Whereas, The said certificates are not accepted by the Government as 
evidence of the correctness of invoices, and in consequence thereof are use- 
le ss to both importers and Government : therefore 

Resolved, That said certification of invoices should be abolished. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I move the adoption of the 
preamble and resolution. The very statement that there is an ex- 
pense involved in procuring these consular certificates which have 
no legal value, I think is sufficient, without my saying a word. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I would like to have a little more 
light on this subject, Mr. President. I would like to know, in 
the first place, from some member of the Board, what the purpose 
of those certifications is. I would also like to know what the ex- 
pense is. I would like also to know what advantage would be 
gained by abolishing them. 

I may be incorrect in this matter, but it seems to me at the first 
glance, that this is one of the safeguards which the government 
has placed upon the correctness of invoices which determine the 
amount of duty to be paid when the goods are entered ; in other 
words, one of the safeguards that Congress has provided that the 
proper amount of duty shall be paid. Am I correct? 

A long discussion followed, involving the question of 
the qualification of many of the consular agents of the 
United States, and the proposition was not agreed to. 

The Secretary : Proposition XVI, from the Chicago Board of 
Trade, " Foreign discrimination against American Pork," is next 
on the programme. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : That proposition is one in which the 
members from Chicago and Cincinnati are very much interested. 
The hour is now so late that we shall probabh' not be able to finish 
it to-day, and therefore I ask that the subject lie over until to- 
morrow morning, to come up after the first subject in order, which 
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I understand to be the proposition from the Portland (Oregon) 
Board of Trade, in regard to the improvement of the Columbia 
River. I make a motion to that effect. 

The motion was agreed to. 

At five o'clock and ten minutes, P. M., the Board 
adjourned until to-morrow, January 30, 1885. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1885. 

The President called the Board to order at 10.30 
o'clock, A. M. 

On motion of Mr. How, of Chicago, the reading of 
the journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with. 

The President : Agreeably to the order made yesterday, I have 
appointed the following named gentlemen as the Committee on 
Inter-State Commerce : Mr Gano, of Cincinnati ; Mr. Thurber, 
of New York ; Mr. Dore, of Chicago ; Mr. Frick, of Baltimore ; 
and Mr. Parsons, of Detroit. 

The Board, by a special order yesterday, specified as the first 
business to be taken up this morning, proposition XXI, from the 
Portland (Oregon) Board of Trade, for the improvement of the 
Columbia River. Senator Dolph is present, and we shall be glad 
to hear from him on that subject. 

Mr. Dolph : Mr. President, and gentlemen of the National 
Board of Trade : I have prepared a resolution, which 1 will read 
and offer for adoption, and upon this motion I shall state briefly 
such considerations as occur to me, in connection with the resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the interests of commerce demand the speedy removal of 
obstructions to navigation in the Columbia River, and the improvement of the 
bar at the mouth of said river; and we recommend to Congress that sufficient 
appropriations be made to secure the completion of the improvement already 
commenced upon said river and bar, at the earliest practicable time consistent 
with the economical expenditure of the appropriations. 

I move the adoption of the resolution, if that is in order. 

The President : The resolution is now before the Board. 

Mr. Dolph : The topic presented by the Portland Board of 
Trade, for the consideration and lecommendation of this Board, 
is the necessity for the improvement of the Columbia River. In 
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view of the fact that, at the last annual meeting of this Board, a 
resolution was adopted recommending sufficient appropriations for 
the speedy removal of obstructions to navigation in the Columbia 
River, it is perhaps only necessary for me to place the matter 
before the Board, as I have alread}' done, so that it may in some 
formal way receive the recommendation of the Board. But the 
fact that there are members present at this meeting who were not 
present at the last, and who did not then hear the discussion upon 
this subject, and the further fact that the matter is of vital impor- 
tance to the commercial interests of the Pacific Northwest, move 
me to ask the indulgence of the Board while I briefly give some of 
the reasons which show the necessity for the improvement men- 
tioned. 

The Columbia River takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains, in 
latitude 50° 20' N., and runs northward as far as 52° 10' N., into 
British Columbia ; makes the detour of the great bend of the 
Columbia ; then runs southward across Washington Territory, 
forces its way through the Cascade Mountains, and rolls on to the 
sea. It is fourteen hundred miles in length. It is navigable from 
its mouth for one thousand miles with interruptions, and its navi- 
gable waters reach within four hundred and fifty miles of the navi- 
gable waters of the Missouri River, and within three hundred and 
fifty miles of the navigable waters of the Yellowstone. The city 
of Portland is situated upon the Willamette River, about twelve 
miles from the junction of the Willamette with the Columbia, and 
is about one hundred and twenty-two miles from the Pacific Ocean. 
It is now a city of, 1 suppose, about forty thousand inhabitants. 
On the first of January, 1884, the Ongonian^ a leading newspaper 
of Portland, estimated the population, upon the basis of the pre- 
vious census, the number of houses and other facts that could be 
obtained upon which to base the estimate, at thirty-six thousand ; 
and the population of East Portland and Albina, which are situ- 
ated upon the opposite side of the Willamette River, and which 
may not improperly be called suburbs of Portland, at nine thou- 
sand ; making a total population of forty-five thousand. I am, 
therefoie, justified, I think, in estimating the population of Port- 
land at the present time at forty thousand, and of Portland and 
its suburbs at fifty thousand inhabitants. 

The Columbia River, from its mouth to Portland, is a national 
highway. The ships of all countries may be seen in the harbor of 
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Portland ; and, with interruptions during the extreme low water 
stage, any vessel which can now cross the Columbia River bar can 
reach Portland. From the mouth of the Willamette River, which 
is about one hundred and ten miles from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, to the Cascades, a distance of about fifty-three miles, the river 
is navigable for vessels drawing ten feet of water. At the Cas- 
cades of the Columbia, which is about one hundred and sixty-three 
miles from its mouth, there is an interruption of six miles of rap- 
ids, where the Columbia River forces itself through the Cascade 
Mountains. From the Cascades to the Dalles of the Columbia 
there is another stretch of navigable river, forty-five miles in 
length, with a depth of eight or ten feet at low water, and then 
there is another interruption of about fifteen miles. Then from 
the beginning of navigation above the Dalles Portage for two hun- 
dred miles the river is navigable for vessels drawing from four to 
six feet of water ; that is up to Priest's Rapids on the Columbia 
River. Snake River is also navigable for vessels drawing four and 
one-half feet, from its junction with the Columbia to its junction 
with the Clear Water, at Lewiston, in Idaho, a distance from the 
Dalles of two hundred and sixty-six miles. From Priest's Rapids 
still northward, the river can be made navigable for one hundred 
and fifty miles without the construction of locks. From this point, 
— one hundred and fifty miles above Priest's Rapids, — for a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles the river is navigable with 
two interruptions, making one thousand miles of navigable river. 

The works which are now being carried on for the improvement 
of this river are as follows : 

The improvement of the tipper Columbia and Snake Rivers from 
the Dalles Portage to Lewiston, a distance of two hundred and 
sixt}'-six miles ; which consists in the removal of rocks from the 
Rapids by blasting and otherwise. The present plan for this 
improvement was adopted some years since, and to complete it 
it only requires an appropriation of about forty thousand dollars. 
But this plan was adopted when the navigation of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers was confined to the waters below Lewiston, the 
point on the Snake River before mentioned. At this time Snake 
River is being navigated above Lewiston, and the Columbia is 
being navigated above the mouth of the Snake River to Priest's 
Rapids, and the interests of commerce required an extended sys- 
tem of navigation of the Upper Columbia and Snake Rivers, which 
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can only be secured by improvements of the river which have been 
recommended by the U. S. Engineers in charge. It is proposed 
to improve the Upper Columbia so as to give navigation to a point 
one hundred and fiftj- miles above Priest's Rapids, the cost of 
which is estimated at, I think, about four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

At the Cascades of the Columbia, the Government is construct- 
ing, upon the Oregon side, a canal and locks, which are intended to 
give passage, by means of locks, around the main rapids, and is 
also removing obstructions below the locks so as to enable the 
minor rapids below the main fall to be navigated when the canal is 
completed. This improvement has been in progress several years, 
and appropriations have been made for it to the aggregate amount 
of nine hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars. The amount re- 
quired for the completion of the work is estimated at one million, 
five hundred and five thousand. 

Between Portland and the sea, there are several obstructions to 
navigation. 1 shall save time and state the matter more concisely, 
perhaps, by quoting a description of these obstructions which I 
find in the tenth annual report of the Board of Trade of Portland, 
Oregon, dated September 29, 1884, pp. 33 and 34, which is as 
follows : 

" Within the river, between Astoria and the mouth of the Willamette, 
there are four bars of greater or less extent, being, respectively, those at the 
Hog's Back, Walker's Island, Martin's Island and St. Helens. These bars 
are all susceptible of temporary improvement by means of sluice dredging 
as below described, or they may be removed by the erection of the various 
permanent structures advised by the government engineers. These bars are 
principally composed of sand — a limited amount of light gravel being present 
in some of them ; hence, in the event of a ship's stranding on one of these bars 
during the season of low water, nothing more serious than a brief delay has 
usually been found to ensue. As the season of low water in the Columbia 
occurs in September, October and November, in the very height of our 
shipping season, the delay to vessels in the river and the consequent necessity 
for lightering a portion of their cargoes, is a great detriment to our com- 
mercial progress, which can only be obviated by the removal of these bars 
and those in the Willamette river." 

The Government has for some years been improving these bars. 
The improvement consists of permanent dams or jetties to confine 
the river within narrow channels, and thus make the current do 
the work of scouring the bars. So far they have proved suc- 
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cessful ; but the large amount required annually for the purpose 
of keeping the river open by dredging the bar.*, keeping up the 
plant, and for other incidental purposes, permits only a portion of 
the small annual appropriations to be used for the prosecution of 
the permanent works. 

I now come to the improvement of the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

Prior to the last session of Congress, only seventy thousand 
five hundred dollars had ever been appropriated for the bar of the 
Columbia River, and that had been appropriated for surveys and 
for examinations by boards of engineers. But at the last session of 
Congress an appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars was 
made to commence the work of improving the bar. The month of 
the river has been thoroughly examined by a board composed of 
officers of the U. S. Engineer Corps, and a report made as to the 
character of the improvement required with an estimate of the 
cost. I have placed upon the table this morning a map of the 
mouth of the Columbia River. It will be seen that upon the north 
side of the mouth of the Columbia is Cape Disappointment, or 
Cape Hancock, a high, rocky point, which, with its attached spit, 
forms a natural jetty upon that side. Upon the other side is Point 
Adams, Which is a low, unstable, sandj- beach. From Point 
Adams there extends out in the direction of Cape Disappointment 
a sandy shifting spit, known as Clatsop Spit. The distance from 
Point Adams to Cape Disappointment is about six miles in a north- 
westerly direction. The distance from Point Adams to Chinook 
Point on the Washington Territory side, and several miles above 
Cape Disappointment, is three miles and a half. Between Point 
Adams and Chinook Point there has always been, since the river 
was first explored, ample depth of water for all the purposes of 
commerce. It is, I think, evident that if, as recommended by the 
Boarjl of Engineers, a jetty be constructed from Point Adams in a 
north-westerl}' direction, slightly, convex to the north, until it 
reaches a point nearly directly south of Cape Disappointment, and 
about three and a half miles distant, the channel of the river will 
be confined within such narrow limits that there will always be an 
abundant depth of w T ater upon the bar, and that is the project. 
The estimated cost of the improvement is three million, seven hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars. 1 should say, however, that the 
plan adopted by the engineers was for stone work and beton blocks, 
9 
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an expensive structure. It is believed that near the shore, where 
the water is shallow, a structure composed of tile work, brush 
mattresses, and loose stone may be substituted. Such structures 
have been tried at Yaquina Bay and Coos Bay, on the Oregon 
Coast, and found to work admirably. It is believed that such a 
structure can be substituted for the one proposed, and that the 
sand will cover the jetty as the work proceeds, and make it a per- 
manent structure. It is thought also, by well informed persons, 
that before the point indicated by the Board for the termination 
of the jetty is reached, — which is two and one half miles from 
Point Adams, — there will be sufficient water upon the bar, and 
construction ma}* be discontinued, and that the work will not prove 
nearly so expensive as is estimated. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars is asked for by the engineer in charge for the prosecution of 
the work during the coming year. The River and Harbor Bill 
reported by the House Committee at the present session, contains 
an appropriation of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the construction of the locks at the .Cascades, but provides no 
appropriation for the mouth of the Columbia. It was stated 03- a 
member of the Committee in the House that the amount appropri- 
ated by the bill for Oregon, was three hundred and ten thousand 
dollars. That statement is unjust to Oregon, because the appro- 
priations are not made for that State alone. The work is not a 
local work. 

The Columbia River drains a vast territory, an empire in extent. 
It forms the boundary line between Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory, from its mouth to its intersection with the 46th parallel of 
north latitude. It draius Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho 
Territory, and a part of Montana. The improvement at the mouth 
of the Columbia is entirely practicable. There was no real differ- 
ence of opinion among the members of the Board of Engineers 
who made the examination and reported the plan for the improve- 
ment. One member thought the jetty need not he extended so far 
as was recommended by the majority of the Board, and that it 
should be brought up to half tide instead of low tide. But if it is 
found when the jetty shall be constructed to low tide that the height 
should be increased, that can be easily done, and whenever suf- 
ficient depth upon the bar is obtained the work can be stopped. 
The Board was unanimous as to the necessity and character of the 
improvement, and I have no doubt that it will be found to be 
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entirely practicable, and can be completed for a sum much less 
than the estimate of the Board. 

I do not know that I ought to take up the time of this Board 
this morning in dwelling upon the importance of this great channel 
of commerce. The Columbia River and its tributaries drain an 
area of two hundred thousand square miles, almost six times as 
large as the State of New York. It drains a very fertile region. 
All along the basin of the Columbia, upon the elevated table lands, 
and the foot hills of the mountain ranges, are vast tracts well 
adapted to the growing of wheat, oats and barley ; and, in fact, all 
the grains, grasses, and fruits which are grown in the temperate 
zone in this whole region, are raised in abundance with fair culti- 
vation. In fact, some portions of this region yield amazing re- 
turns for the labor of the husbandman. There are fields of wheat 
in that region that average from sixty to seventj'-five bushels to 
the acre ;— the average yield of wheat to the acre is greater in 
Oregon and Washington Territorj' than in most of the States of 
the Union, and I think greater than in an}-of them, and the quality 
of the wheat is equal to that raised anywhere. 

Mr. Dunham, of Chicago : That is the trouble, that there is too 
much wheat. 

Mr. Dolph : Well, perhaps we shall not have so much wheat 
next year. But as that is the main export of the countiy, we must 
provide for its reaching the seaboard with cheapness and facility. 
The value of the exports from the Columbia River for the year 
ended July 31, 1882, was fifteen million, eight hundred and 
seventy thousand, one hundred and forty-eight dollars ; for the 
3*ear ended July 31, 1883, twelve million, three hundred and ninetj- 
one thousand, three hundred and seventy-nine dollars ; for the year 
ended July 31, 1884, twelve million, three hundred and three 
thousand, one hundred and seventy-one dollars. It will be noticed 
that there was an apparent falling off of the exports since 1882. 
That is accounted for, in part, by ihe fact that the population of 
the region tributary to the Columbia River has almost, or quite, 
doubled since the census of 1880. We have been conducting very 
large operations in the way of railroad building, and have had a 
large increase of population by immigration. As a consequence, 
our home market has been greatly increased, and our exports have 
been less in proportion to the agricultural product than they were 
previously. 
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A much less appropriation than has already been made for the 
improvement of the lower Mississippi River, will improve the Co- 
lumbia River so that it will be navigable from a point one thousand 
miles above its mouth to the sea without interruption. 

The Columbia River is the second river in magnitude in the 
United States. Unlike the Mississippi, it flows in a channel par- 
allel with the great channels of trade. It has bluffy and perma- 
nent banks, and may be improved without the danger of damage to 
property caused by their overflow. It carries little sediment, and 
when once improved, as now proposed by the engineers, the im- 
provements will stand for ages with a mere]}' nominal expenditure 
for keeping it in repair. 

I do not complain of the large appropriations which have been 
made for the improvement of the Mississippi River. I believe that 
the vast territory tributary to that river, with its great population, 
and the large amount of agricultural products exported from it, 
justify the liberal appropriations which have been made by Con- 
gress for its improvement. But next to the Mississippi Valley, in 
m y judgment, the Pacific Northwest has now the greatest claim for 
the improvement of its rivers and harbors. The amount of agri- 
cultural products exported therefrom, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is much greater to-day than that exported from the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; and this ratio between the value of the exports and 
the population of the two sections must continue, for all time to 
come, to be in favor of the Columbia River Vallej*, on account of 
the ease and cheapness with which agricultural pursuits are carried 
on in that region, and in consequence of its mild climate. 

Then look at our coastwise commerce. If you will take the 
map, and trace the shore line of the Pacific from Cape Farewell to 
the southern boundary of California, you will see that the distance 
is one thousand, six hundred and twenty miles. That embraces 
two States and one Territory. If you examine Western Washing- 
ton, you will see that Puget Sound extends into Washington Ter- 
ritory one hundred miles to the east, and one hundred and fifty to 
the south, with a shore line of over one thousand miles in Wash- 
ington Territory alone. It is stated that Alaska has a shore line 
of over twenty-five thousand miles, including the different inlets, 
bays and islands. Portland and Astoria upon the Columbia River, 
must receive a large share of the coasting trade with Alaska, and 
that trade is bound, in the near future, to become very great. 
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Many people do not understand the resources of our new 
acquisition, Alaska. There is valuable timber there, and a valu- 
able fur trade ; and in the near future, the value of the fisheries 
of Alaska will exceed that of those of the North Atlantic coast. 
Then, Portland has a considerable trade with British Columbia, a 
large coasting trade with California and Washington Territory, a 
large foreign trade with the principal commercial countries of 
Europe, and, at no distant day, must secure a very large proportion 
of the foreign trade with China and Japan. 

Portland is at the western terminus, in Oregon, of the great 
trans-continental system of transportation inaugurated by the 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad with its two thousand 
miles of trunk line, and nearly one thousand miles of branches 
extending into the rich agricultural valleys of the States and Ter- 
ritories through which it passes, and the rich mineral regions along 
its line. We can now scarcely anticipate the future commerce of 
the Columbia River, and the beneficial results to accrue from its 
improvement. The tide of immigration has just now fairly set 
towards that country, stimulated by the new facilities afforded for 
reaching it. As I have said, within the last four years the popu- 
lation of Oregon and Washington has nearly or quite doubled. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : What is the population now ? 

Mr. Dolph : It is about five huridred thousand in Oregon , 
Washington and Idaho. 

Mr. Dunham, of Chicago : What proportion of that is in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Dolph : About one hundred and seventy-five thousand. 
At the last census it was about seventy-five thousand, and I think 
the population of the Territory has more than doubled since the 
census was taken. I have made a calculation, based upon the 
last census and the vote of the Territory at the territorial election 
of 1880, and at the last territorial election, and I believe that the 
population of Washington Territory at present is one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand. I said one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand ; I inadvertently included in that number a portion of North- 
ern Idaho, which it is proposed to include in the new State when 
Washington is admitted. I will say about one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand in Washington Territory alone. The Territory has 
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nearly three times as much population as is necessary to entitle it 
to admission under the compact made with the people of the Ter- 
ritory in the organic act of Oregon Territory, and in my judgment 
the Territory should be admitted. It has more than enough popu- 
lation to entitle it to representation in Congress under the present 
basis. 

I differ from a great many people in regard to the amount which 
should be appropriated for river and harbor improvements. It 
being admitted that Congress has the power to make appropria- 
tions for such purposes, and having adopted the policy of improv- 
ing these great water-ways, it seems to me that the amount in any 
given case, ought to be determined by the condition of the Treas- 
ury, the ability of the Government to cany on the improvements, 
and the necessities of the case. The Government ought to be 
controlled bj' the same principles that govern business men in the 
improvement of their own property ; and as far as I am concerned 
I shall be ready at any time to support an appropriation for any 
needed improvement to the amount asked for by the United States 
engineers having the improvement in charge. 

Mr. President, 1 am aware that I have very briefly, and I fear 
somewhat disconnectedly, presented this matter. The appropria- 
tions made at the last session of Congress for the improvement of 
the Columbia River and bar were : 

Twenty thousand dollars for the Upper Columbia and Snake 
Rivers (that is, between the Dalles and Lewiston) ; 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the locks of the Cas- 
cades ; 

One hundred thousand dollars for the Lower Columbia and the 
Willamette between Portland and the sea ; and 

One hundred thousand dollars for the mouth of the Columbia. 

When we consider the magnitude of these great works, it will be 
apparent at once that these appropriations were entirelj* inade- 
quate. Our people, not being aware that other needed improve- 
ments suffer in like manner for the want of sufficient appropria- 
tions, have become dissatisfied with the slow progress made with 
these improvements. The Board of Trade of Portland, represent- 
ing the chief commercial city of the Pacific Northwest, has asked 
the aid of your recommendation to secure sufficient appropriations 
by Congress to insure the speedy completion of the works which 
have been undertaken, and I am glad that while I appear before 
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you as a representative of the Board of Trade of Portland, I come 
also to represent the interests of the five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants now residing within the rpgion to be most immediately bene- 
fited by these improvements, as well as of the millions who are 
soon to occupy that territory, and in the interest also of the for- 
eign, coastwise, domestic and inter-state commerce of the entire 
Union. I submit the resolution. 

Mr. Mullan, of Portland, Oregon : I trust the resolution will 
have> the unanimous approval of this Board after what Senator 
Dolph has said. 

Mr. Thcrber, of New York : I second the motion for the pass- 
age of the resolution, and hope it will be passed. 

Mr. Dunham, of Chicago : Mr. President, I do not desire to 
take up the time of the Board this morning, but simply wish to en- 
dorse the position taken bj' the Senator from Oregon, in regard to 
this improvement. I believe that the more the United States 
Government continues these general interior improvements, the 
better off will be the various interests of this land. And I want to 
say right here, that it might be well if this Board of Trade, either 
at this session or at its next session, would take some action, and 
some strong action, on the question of internal improvements 
generally. 

The main point that I wish to combat is the theory, on the part 
of many members of Congress, that the people are full of economy. 
I have myself tried to convince them that the people do not care 
so much for economy as a good many politicians have the idea that 
they do^ I fully believe that the more the Government spends in 
the way of improvements in the country, the greater is the benefit 
to the people, and they are not so solicitous in regard to this ques- 
tion of money. 

We hear a great deal about taxation, that it is too high, and that 
it should be reduced. I believe myself that there may be places 
where taxation can be reduced, but I do not believe in reducing it 
to the extent that it will lead to what you ma}' call a niggardly 
econom}'. I think there is no body of men better prepared to give 
an absolute opinion from the people, and the commercial interests 
of the land, than the National Board of Trade. I do not believe in 
extravagance. I do not believe in appropriations of mono}' where 
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there is no necessity for it, or where it might be used in an ex- 
travagant way. But I do believe that the interests of this country 
and of the people, lie largely in the direction of these internal im- 
provements and in the cheapening of transportation. 

The particular part of this country in which I am most interested, 
is contiguous to the great wheat-raising sections of the Northwest. 
Those of us who have looked into the question of the prices of last 
year, have discovered that we are forced to sell our wheat for less 
than the cost of production. The farmers of the Northwest have 
been getting this fall from twenty-five to fifty-five cents a bushel 
for their wheat, according to grade. We are competing with India, 
Australia and Russia. England, the great buying country of the 
world, is determined to buy her wheat as cheaply as possible. One 
thing is absolutely certain, and that is, that we have reached this 
year the minimum figure at which the farmers can afford to raise 
and sell their wheat. 

If there is going to be a constant demand for a reduction in 
prices, two things are going to result in this country, in my judg- 
ment : First, a stoppage of our exports of American wheat, be- 
cause we cannot compete if we are obliged to sell it for less than 
we can raise it ; for in such case the farmers will cease to raise it. 
A farmer cannot go on, year after }ear, and raise wheat and sell 
it at a loss. He had better give up his lands. I know myself 
personally, of some farmers in Dakota, who went five years ago 
from Northern Illinois, and commenced to raise wheat. They 
thought Dakota was the greatest country in the world, and, prac- 
tically it is, so far as wheat-raising is concerned. But those 
farmers are now nearly bankrupt, and some of them have returned 
to their old homes in Northern Illinois, and others would like to 
return but have not money enough to get away. 
, Now the other thing that will result, if we go on in this way 
with another year of these low prices, is this : These low prices 
will not onh r stop our exports, but there will be so little wheat 
raised in this country, that the price of it to the laborers of this 
countrj T will be very high, two years hence. ' 

For these two reasons, Mr. President, I believe that we should do 
everything that is possible to cheapen the cost of transportation. 
With wheat selling in New York at eighty-five cents a bushel, it 
ought not to be below sixtj'-five to seventy cents to the farmers of 
Minnesota and Dakota. This past summer, we shipped wheat 
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from Chicago by water to New York, for six and three-fourths 
cents a bushel — one thousand miles on the lakes, and three hun- 
dred by the Erie canal. Some wheat was brought into Chicago, a 
distance of four hundred and fifty, or five hundred miles, at an 
average of fifteen to eighteen cents a bushel. These things must 
be remedied. The wheat-raising sections of the country must be 
able to reach their great market in the Eastern States, and Europe 
itself, where their product is consumed, at prices which will enable 
them to continue to raise it. 

For these reasons I believe in these general improvements, and 
I hope and believe that this National Board of Trade will say, 
emphatically, that internal improvements must go on. The ques- 
tion of taxation is a great one. The people may be taxed for 
these improvements, but the money goes back to them. The 
laboring interests of the country are given something to do, and 
whatever money is taken out of the Treasury for these improve- 
ments is for the benefit of the people themselves. It may be that 
the rich pay man}' of these taxes. If the} 7 do, when the money 
goes out, the laboring man and the poor man get the benefit of it. 
If 3'ou sustain your labor, you will sustain the best interests of 
your countr}\ If }-ou let your labor go unrewarded, and the thou- 
sands and thousands of laboring men of the country are without 
employment, your financial and commercial interests are in danger. 
And the more this National Board of Trade will look at this mat- 
ter, and the more it pronounces in favor of these continued internal 
improvements, this cheapening of transportation, the more the 
country will be benefited, in my judgment. 

Mr. Dolph's resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I ask for the unanimous consent of 
the Board for the introduction of a paper, hastily prepared, relat- 
ing to taxes on distilled spirits. 

The President : You might read it for information, and then 
ask for a suspension of the order of business. 

Mr. Gaxo read the resolution for information, and it 
was ordered to be placed at the foot of the programme. 

The President : The Secretary will read the next proposition 
on the programme. 
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The Secretary : The next proposition is XV, from the Chicago 
Board of Trade, relating to " Foreign discrimination again st Ameri- 
can pork," and is as follows : 

Whereas, The Official Provision Inspector of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has, since his appointment in April, 1878, to the 31st of December, 1884, in- 
spected 514,975,160 pounds of cured meats; and 

Whereas, The official inspectors at other pork-packing points, as well as 
the private inspectors of the numerous packing-houses in the United States, 
that make a specialty of curing the meats shipped to and consumed in the 
English markets, have inspected hundreds of millions of meat in the same 
time; and 

Whereas, During these years there never has been found by said inspectors 
a single piece of cured hog meat affected with trichinae, and there is not on 
record a single authenticated case of sickness arising from the eating of meat 
inspected by them ; and • 

Whereas, Certain foreign countries, by legislation and edicts, have prohib- 
ited unconditionally the importation of American hog meat, on the misrepre- 
sentation that the same are diseased, yet allow the importation of meats made 
from hogs raised in other countries, as unquestionably wholesome and sound ; 
and 

Whereas, It has been proved that such prohibitory acts and edicts have cast 
an unwarrantable stigma on, and dealt a serious blow to the international rep- 
utation of our hog-meats, that is hurtful alike to the farming, manufacturing, 
commercial, and financial prosperity of our country ; therefore 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade, now assembled, respectfully 
requests Congress to take such vigorous action, with a view to the removal of 
this unjust stigma and discrimination as it, in its wisdom, may devise. 

Mr. Sidwell, of Chicago : Mr. President, the delegation from 
Cincinnati are nearly as much interested in this question as that 
from Chicago. The majorit}' of that delegation, I think, have an 
engagement with the Commissioner of Patents, and at their re- 
quest, and on behalf of the Chicago delegation, I move that the 
question be temporarily passed. 

The President : If there be no objection, the proposition will be 
temporarily passed over. 

On motion of Mr. Tiiueber, it was ordereji that 
the Board take a recess, today, from 12.30 to 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Secretary read proposition XVI, from the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, as follows : 

That the National Board of Trade be requested to consider what amend- 
ments, if any, should be made to the National Bank Act. 
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Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia: This question, the Board will 
recollect, was, at its last session, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Executive Council took up the matter in Indianapolis, in 
May last, and their action will be found in their report, read 
yesterday, as follows : 

At the meeting of 1884, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce brought to the 
attention of the Board, the desirableness of proposing certain amendments to 
the National Banking Law, for the purpose of making the punitive features of 
the law mandatory, instead of leaving the enforcement of such features to the 
discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. This subject was referred to 
the Executive Council, and at the meeting in Indianapolis, the following was 
adopted : 

44 Resolved, That the Executive Council of the National Board of Trade 
respectfully memorialize the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to carefully consider the propriety 
of so revising or amending the National Bank Act as to make the punitive 
features of the law more efficient, especially the limit therein expressed, of 
loaning money not in excess of one-tenth ot the capital of a bank to any one 
corporation or individual." 

Our Board of Trade took the matter up, and thought that the 
action of the Executive Council at the time, although proper and 
right, was hardly in sufficient detail in regard to the limitation 
upon the loaning of money by National Banks. Their idea was, 
that probably that should be explained more in detail, and for 
that purpose, they have charged the delegation with that duty. In 
the National Banking Act will be found the following section : 

"The total liabilities to any association of any person, or of any company, 
corporation or firm, for money borrowed, including in the liabilities of a 
company or firm, the liabilities of the several members thereof, shall at no 
time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital stock of such asso- 
ciation actually paid in." [Sec. 5200, R. S. U. S.] 

There is a clear and distinct provision prohibiting any National 
Bank from loaning more than one-tenth of its capital to any one 
individual or to any corporation. I think that that is a perfectly 
proper restriction, and that a bank should not have the power to 
lend to any one man more than one-tenth of its capital, except 
that probably that limit should be extended not only to the 
capital of the bank, but also to its surplus. If you take the 
Chemical National Bank, of New York, as an illustration, with its 
capital of three hundred thousand dollars, I believe, and with a 
surplus of three million dollars, it would hardly do to make the 
limitation of ten per cent, upon its capital without including also 
its surplus, so as to make the limit of its discount to any one indi- 
vidual or corporation, ten per cent, of its total surplus and capital. 
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But the latter part of the section seems to do away entirely 
with the limitation which is placed upon the first part. The latter 
part of the section reads as follows : 

*' But the discount of bills of exchange, drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values, and the discount of commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person negotiating the same, shall not be considered as money 
borrowed." 

Now, although there is a limitation of ten per cent, of the capi- 
tal of any National Banking Association, yet a broker may nego- 
tiate with an individual or a corporation, and, without owning that 
paper himself, can bring it to anj* National Bank, and under the 
latter part of the section, the bank may discount that paper with- 
out limit. 

It does seem to me that this act should be amended, and that 
that feature of the section should be stricken out. The law limits 
the amount to be loaned, in one instance, to ten per cent, of the 
capital, and that, we think, ought to be extended so as to include 
the surplus ; then that limitation is violated b} r another part of the 
section, which allows the President of the bank to take any amount 
of paper from a broker upon his simple statement that he bought 
it and owns it. It is easy for us to see, where money is abundant, 
and the rate of discount low, and where bank capital is employed, 
the great danger to the banking interest of the country by permit- 
ting these officers to extend the limitation upon the discount to a 
corporation or to an individual to any amount. Corporations are 
very large borrowers of money, and it is extremely tempting for a 
bank to take paper from a broker in that way, in violation of the 
spirit, and perhaps, it may be considered also, the letter, of the 
law, and when shrinkage comes, as it has been going on since the 
6th of May, the consequences may be very serious, not only to the 
bank but also to the business community. 

No merchant is affected by this thing, because a merchant, 
whose wants are more moderate than those of a corporation, can 
always keep within the limitation of ten per cent, of the capital of 
a bank, and get what money he wants. But corporations, when 
times are tight, expenses large, and receipts inadequate thereto, are 
great borrowers of nione} 7 , and in that \va} r they monopolize, to a 
certain extent, the capital of a bank, to the injury, I think, of the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of the country. For that 
reason, very plainly stated, I offer the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to memorialize Congress 
to amend section 5200 of the National Bank Act, by striking out the latter 
part of the section, giving banks power to discount commercial or business 
paper actually owned by persons negotiating the same, and it shall not be con- 
sidered as borrowed money, and in lieu thereof to extend the limit of ten per 
cent, of the capital of any bank so as to include the surplus of any bank as 
well as its capital. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : I think this proposition is very 
reasonable, and I hope it may pass. 

Mr. Wetherill's resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Wetherill : Now, Mr. President, I will ask that I may 
offer another resolution. This provision will be found on page 76 
of the copy of the National Bank Act that I hold in my hand : 

" That any officer, clerk or agent, of any national banking association, who 
shall willfully violate the provisions of an Act entitled 'An Act in reference 
to certifying checks by National Banks,' approved March 3, 1869, being 
Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or who shall 
resort to any device, or receive any fictitious obligation, direct or collateral, 
in order to evade the provisions thereof, or who shall certify checks before 
the amount thereof shall have been regularly entered to the credit of the 
depositor upon the books of the banking association, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof in a Circuit or District Court 
of the United States, be fined not more than five thousand dollars, or shall be 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court." 

I need not say to a commercial body like this that this law is 
violated by the banks of the country — shall I say? — almost every 
da}'. I need not say that by the failure of the Marine National 
Bank, on the 6th of May last, great distrust has been created 
through the length and breadth of the land. I do not know that 
that bank violated law, but I do know that the banks in the com- 
mercial cities of this Union, do constantly violate law by certify- 
ing checks when there are no deposits to meet them. Is it 
too much to say that by the violation of that law, and, as in the 
case of the Marine National Bank, not being able to meet its 
liabilities, and thereby creating on that day such a panic as we 
have witnessed, and the effects of which in a measure still con- 
tinue — is it too much to say that, by the violation of this law, a 
great deal of the distrust which has prevailed since that time has 
come? We all know very well that confidence is very necessary 
to the success of our commercial and our manufacturing interests. 
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We also know very well that confidence is a very delicate thing, 
and when once impaired we cannot tell what results may follow. 
When we come to trace the condition of things since the 6th day of 
May, we find the failure of one bank followed by the failure of 
others, leading to a want of confidence, that want of confidence 
leading to shrinkages to an enormous extent, — according to the 
calculation of one very large capitalist in New York, amounting 
to $36,000,000 — need I say that when confidence is thus shaken, 
and that shrinkage has thus taken place, many good, sound men 
suffered who would not have been hurt if that confidence had not 
been impaired, would not have been hurt if the banks of the 
country had taken a little care not to violate the law, and had not 
started a ball which, when it rolled, rolled with accumulating 
force and increasing energy, until it prostrated a very large por- 
tion of the business and mercantile interests of this country ? 

I may be going a little too far in that, but we all know very well 
that the law has been violated. It has not been violated in the inter- 
est of commerce or of the industrial pursuits of this country. . No 
merchant, no business man who is at all conservative and careful, 
wants his checks certified when he has no mone} r in bank to meet 
them. It would not hurt that class of individuals. But whom 
would it hurt? It would hurt the speculator; it would hurt Wall 
street ; it would hurt the gamblers in stocks ; it would hurt men 
who produce nothing ; it would hurt men who, when they make 
money, take it from somebody else, and when they get rich some- 
body else gets poorer. 

With this plain expression of opinion, 1 beg to offer the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Council be requested to memorialize Congress 
to so amend the National Bank Act as to render the section, prohibiting the 
certification of checks where no funds are on deposit to meet them, more 
effective in the method of enforcing a penalty for the violation of the same, 
so that the penalty will be rigidly and strictly enforced. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Mlllax, of Portland, Oregon : Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to refer to an omission on my part. I 
find, from a memorandum left me by Mr. Low, representing Cali- 
fornia, and now absent, who requested me during his absence lo 
say for him, what he would say if here, that the improvement of 
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the Columbia River has been approved by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. I would like, therefore, to have it appear 
in the proper place, that the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
cordially approves the proposition as submitted by Mr. Dolph. 

The President : It will be so noted on the record. 

The Secretary : The next two propositions on the programme, 
XVII and XVIII, relate to the same subject, Silver Coinage. 
Shall I read them both ? 

The President : Yes. 

The Secretary read proposition XVII, from the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, as follows : 

It is the opinion of this Chamber that Congress should at once pass an Act 
to suspend the coinage of the standard silver dollar. 

Also proposition XVIII, from the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, as follows : 

Resolved, That the continued coinage of dollars from 412)^ grains of sil- 
Ter, threatens a permanent depression of our national standard of value, for 
■which reason Congress is respectfully urged to repeal the law making such 
coinage compulsory. 

The President : Those propositions, covering the subject of 
silver coinage, are now before the Board. 

Mr. Mullan, of Portland, Oregon : In relation to that subject, 
Mr. President, I wish it to appear on the record, that the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce has always opposed the coinage 
of the 412£ grain dollar ; that, in February, 1882, it adopted reso- 
lutions adverse to the coinage of that dollar ; and that, in October, 
1883, it expressed its disapproval of the continued coinage of 
standard dollars. 

Mr. Hknky, of New York : I move to lay this matter upon the 
table ; I want Congress to let silver alone. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : I trust that motion will not prevail. 
It has not been seconded. 

Mr. TiruRBEit, of New York : For the purpose of getting it be- 
fore the Beard I second it. 
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The motion to lay on the table was disagreed to. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I move the adoption of the resolution 
submitted by the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Sterne: There must be a great misapprehension in the 
minds of those who favor the 41 2 J grain dollar, to the effect that 
the existence of these dollars in the vaults of the Treasury, in some 
way or other expands the currency, and has a tendency to raise 
prices and bring us back to something like the currency expansion 
caused by the war. Nothing could be farther fiom the truth. 
Silver taken from the mines and put into the Mint and coined, and 
then deposited in the vaults of tbe United States Treasury, has no 
more commercial effect upon prices than if that silver had been 
allowed to remain in the bowels of the earth. 

It was stated last evening, at the banquet, that gold could not 
be demonetized. We did succeed in demonetizing it, in the sense 
that it ceased to be the currency of the United States, for a period 
of about eighteen years. We may be about to demonetize gold 
once more, and for what length of time, it is impossible to tell ; 
and then we should bring about a contraction of the currency to the 
extent of two or three hundred million dollars, without an}' corres- 
ponding expansion, as we had when we demonetized gold in 1861. 
In 1861, when we drove gold out of circulation by the premium 
put upon it, we had an expansion of the currency, because of the 
payment of the expenses of the army at the rate of a million dol- 
lars a day, and this expenditure was represented by the greenback 
dollars. Therefore, the demonetization of gold did not lead at 
that particular time to a great contraction and to great depression, 
for the simple reason that it was accompanied by an enormous out- 
put of a new currencj\ But if we now demonetize gold suddenly, 
leaving silver as the only currency, the inevitable consequence will 
be a reduction of the currency to the extent of about two hundred 
million dollars, which, super-added to the distrust that now exists 
through the length and breadth of the land, will bring upon us 
a commercial crisis and harsh disaster, as it seems to me, such as 
we have had nothing to compare with in the United States. 

Mr. Tiiurber : Mr. President, I do not entirely agree with my 
friend, Mr. Sterne, in his view of the effect of this measure. In 
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talking with some of my friends, who are in favor of these proposi- 
tions, I find that the bottom feeling, on their part, is that the pres- 
ent policy tends to inflate the currency, and, therefore, they desire 
this coinage to be stopped. While I have no doubt that the cur- 
rency may be too much inflated, there is an equal evil in the oppo- 
site direction. I think there may be such a thing as a dollar buy- 
ing too much. When we take the measure of values and make the 
dollar the measure, so that those who produce have got to give too 
much for their products for that dollar, then it seems to me we have 
gone too far in that direction, and I believe that here ought to be, 
perhaps, a discretionary power lodged with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so that when we get too much silver currency its coin- 
age could be suspended. But I think that that time has not yet 
been reached, and that the chief objection to the silver coinage is 
that the people will not take the money. Verj- well. They do 
take the representatives of that coinage, and while I myself would 
be perfect^' willing to compromise on the silver certificates repre- 
senting bullion in the Treasury, and representing the exact value 
of the silver, so as to avoid the charge that silver currency is a 
dishonest currency, yet I do not think that we should go so far as 
to say that silver coinage should be at once suspended. I think 
the law ought to be so modified as to place it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, so that upon full investigation 
of the effects on all the interests of the country, he might be ena- 
bled to make up his judgment thoroughly, (and I believe our 
present Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. McCullocii] does enter- 
tain that opinion now,) that the coinage might be suspended by 
him. 

I move to amend these resolutions, so as to give the option to 
the Secretar3 T of the Treasury to suspend the coinage when he 
sees fit. 

Mr. Sterne : I hope the amendment of my friend Mr. Thurber 
^ill not prevail. We have seen how dangerous a thing it was 
during and immediately subsequent to the war, to entrust the 
Secretaiy of the Treasury with discretion of this character. I 
hope we shall not again see the power in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to expand or contract the currency at will, 
perhaps for speculative purposes. The charge has been made in 
JVew York — though I should not make it without the evidence — 
10 
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that for speculative purposes the Secretary of the Treasury did 
contract and expand the currency, according to the desire and for 
the benefit of certain interests in Wall street. I do not think that 
this power to suspend the coinage of silver at will should be lodged 
in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Thurber is not familiar with the affairs 
of Wall street. If he were, he would know that within the last 
month or six weeks foreign exchange has gone up ten per cent. 
What does that mean? It does not mean that we are paying large 
sums of money to Europe, by reason of which exchange is going 
up, but it means that a very large amount of money in New York 
is being converted into exchange for the purpose of getting gold. 
It means that a very large amount of idle capital is lying to-day 
in New York substantially on call for Europe, simply for the pur- 
pose of protection against being called upon to pay a large pre- 
mium suddenly upon gold. The great capitalists in New York 
have bought hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth — indeed, 
millions of dollars' worth — of exchange on Europe, simply for 
the purpose of being able to get the gold when gold should go to 
a premium. 

So that the evil is imminent. It is not in the far-distant future. 
It is right now upon us. What is the meaning of it? It means 
that the moment gold is at a premium of two per cent., the whole 
gold currenc}' of the United States is instantly demonetized. We 
are all of us old enough to remember precisely what took place 
when the Government issued the greenbacks. Gold was as though 
it had never been the currency of the country. It became an 
article of merchandise. It is that which threatens us immediately. 

Mr. Henry : Mr. President, I think Mr. Sterne is one of the 
gentlemen who, when we wanted to resume specie payments, 
thought it impossible. There were a great many on Wall street 
who thought it was impossible to resume specie payments. They 
had no confidence in this country or in the people. And from that 
time Mr. Sterne has been in a constant state of panic, for fear 
gold would be demonetized and would be at a premium. Now we 
have gone on several } T ears and gold has not yet been demonetized, 
nor has it been at a premium, nor is it any nearer now to being at 
a premium than it was ten years ago. There never was more gold 
and silver, and, taking the country as a whole, there never was 
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more prosperity than now. Instead of contracting the currency, 
as he says, by demonetizing gold, I would have gold certificates 
and silver certificates. 

I do not exactly agree with my friend, Mr.THURBER, about leav- 
ing this to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasurj', for the 
reason that when this country was in a prosperous condition, when 
we had two billions of circulation, and people were going on all 
right in business, when the creditors of the country had come down 
from twelve months in the South to a period of one month, and 
from six months in the North to a period of thirty days, the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasurj', and his friends, made a clamor for a 
reduction of the currency to five hundred millions, and as a matter 
of fact the currency was reduced from two billions to six hundred 
millions, and the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., in this countrj', 
started a panic, that was more damaging to the countrj' than the 
inflated currencj' caused by the terrible war that we went through. 

I would let well enough alone. Congress maj r be irritated, and 
it would have a right to be so if we, the largest producers in the 
world — we produce more than half the silver in the world — should 
put a ban and a stigma upon that silver. I do not think it is fair 
to the large producers of this country, and I hope that we shall go 
slowlj' in this matter. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : I should like to ask Mr. Henry if 
banks are not already throwing out the silver certificates? 

Mr. Henry : Not to an\- considerable extent. I am taking them 
as a merchant and paying them out again, and I have had no man 
refuse them. I should not wonder if certain banks, which are try- 
ing to engineer a panic for special objects, had done so to some 
extent. 

Mr. Sperry : What special objects ? 

Mr. Henry : I should not wonder if certain banks, perhaps in 
Wall street, have done something of the kind thinking to profit by 
it in the future. 

Mr. Sperry : Is it not true that in Boston they are throwing out 
silver certificates to-day ? 

Mr. Henry : I think not, because they are circulating without 
difficulty in all parts of the countrj'. 
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Mr. Sperry : Silver certificates are not a legal tender, are they? 

Mr. Henry : Yes. 

The President : They are not for circulation. 

Mr. Henry : Silver is a legal tender for small amounts. The 
certificate will bring the silver, and the silver will pay your debt. 
It ought to be a legal tender. 

Mr. Sperry : Then if it is not a legal tender why should not gold 
go to a premium, as Mr. Sterne has said? 

Mr. Henry : Because it has not during the last ten years, and I 
do not- see any particular reason for it now, unless people make a 
clamor and speculators hoard it up. If our Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce do not help this clamor along, we shall 
probably not have any trouble. But if this National Board of 
Trade puts a stigma upon silver, people will take alarm. I am 
sorry to see the question raised here. I do not believe in it. I be- 
lieve in having money enough to do the business of the county, so 
that the merchant of Chicago and the merchant of New York will 
not be compelled to sell their goods on three or four months' time, 
taking notes and discounting them. When you have plenty of 
money, you shorten credits. 1 believe the country should not do 
anything or say anything against the great staple of silver, that 
has been the money of the masses for more than thirt3'-five hundred 
years in all civilized countries. It is the money of the masses to- 
da}', and in this room at this moment there are probably not more 
than two persons who have gold in their pockets, while probably 
ever}- man has silver. I hope we shall let the matter alone, and 
not alarm the country by meddling with it. 

Mr. Thdrber : I beg to offer for the consideration of the Board 
the following : 

Resolved, That the suspension of the coinage of silver may become desir- 
able, and that the Secretary of the Treasury should be empowered to suspend 
the compulsory purchase of silver bullion and the coinage thereof ; and fur- 
ther, that the Treasurer of the United States should be empowered to receive 
silver bullion on deposit, and issue certificates of convenient denominations 
representing the same. 

The President : Do you offer that as an additional resolution? 

Mr. Thlrber : Yes, sir. I should like to have it discussed. 
It seems to me that it will bear discussion. I am not very radical 
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in my views on this subject, and I believe, as I said before, that 
we may go too far in adopting the views of gentlemen who simply 
represent the stocks and bonds of the country, you may say the 
accumulated wealth of the country, as against the interests of the 
working classes. There is a certain "antagonism of interest be- 
tween them, disguise it as we will. When one side puts out a 
vast amount of currency, inflates it unduly, that is a great wrong ; 
and the other side may go just as far in the other direction. But 
I say that there is an equitable middle ground. I think we should 
consider this matter on all sides, before we commit ourselves to a 
view which we may afterwards have reason to regret. There has 
been in this country, a 3 well as in all countries of the world, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, enormous progress in widening the 
natural gulf between capital and labor. The great forces that 
now control the world are steam, electricity, machinery and cor- 
porate organization ; and while they have benefited the poor man 
as well as the rich, the laboring classes have not been benefited in 
proportion. The greater portion of the benefits have come to 
capital and to organized capital, rather than to unorganized capi- 
tal and to the laborer. I believe, sir, when we see fortunes of 
one hundred million dollars accumulated in twent}* years' time, 
that is one of the best indications in the world that our forefathers 
were right when they abolished primogeniture and entail. They, 
of course, could not foresee the working of these enormous forces 
that have resulted at this day in such accumulations of wealth, as 
they could not dream of, in the hands of a few. The direct result 
is the dissatisfaction of the masses. 

During this time, too, a new element of danger has been injected 
into the system, and that is education. It has been very fashion- 
able to prescribe education for all the ills that society is heir to. 
The statesman, the political economist and almost everybody have 
advocated education as the universal panacea. But it seems to me 
that they have forgotten one very important thing — that to edu- 
cate a man to the wants of a gentleman, without giving him the 
means of gratifying those wants, is like refining dynamite up to the 
explosive point. We see the consequences in Russia, and almost 
all countries of Europe, and even in these United States we 
see that feeling cropping out. No word will excuse such outrages 
as those that have recently been committed in London. They are 
offences against the community and against innocent persons. 
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Look at the discussion in Chicago only a few daj's ago, among the 
socialists who advocated the sustaining of these dynamite out- 
ragers. Socialism has no proper growth in this county ; there 
are no proper conditions for it. But these things are indications 
of an unwholesome growth in the brains of these people, and it 
strikes me that our Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce 
should join in helping to free the safety-valve rather than in tak- 
ing sides practically with the free-booters of society to help force 
it down. I think we should be the "real and true conservators, to 
take a middle ground in this matter, and to stand against wealth 
on the one side, and against communism and socialism on the 
other. 

Pardon me for having slightly drifted from the question. Still, 
it has a bearing upon this subject, and I merely throw out these 
suggestions for the consideration of gentlemen here. I believe the 
middle ground is the true ground, and I believe we are the true 
conservators when we take that ground. We may go too far in the 
direction of demonetizing silver, and driving it out of circulation. 
We do not want to go too far. But it seems to me that this reso- 
lution in some degree rests upon that middle ground : 

** That the suspension of the coinage of silver may become desirable, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should be empowered to suspend the com- 
pulsory purchase of silver bullion and the coinage thereof ; and further, that 
the Treasurer of the United States should be empowered to receive silver 
bullion on deposit, and issue certificates of convenient denominations repre- 
senting the same." 

Mr. Young, of Baltimore : That is already the case. 

Mr. Thukber : There is a difference. Under this provision, if 
bullion was received, certificates would be issued representing its 
weight, whereas, the objection to the silver dollar at present is 
that it only has a weight of 412J grains. Now, sir, it seems to 
me that there is an important difference, and one that we should 
consider. The present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCul- 
loch, is opposed to the continuation of the coinage of silver, and 
he would, undoubtedly, if he were empowered to do so, suspend it 
indefinitely. But suppose the conditions to change, and a new 
Secretary of the Treasury to come in, to whom it becomes evident, 
from the arguments presented to him, or from the wants of the 
trade of the country, that this coinage should again go on. 
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Mr. Sterne : The pressure of the silver kings. 

Mr. Thurber : Is there no pressure of public opinion other than 
that of the silver kings ? It seems to me you .should not depre- 
ciate the silver kings too much. They are a part of the country. 
They are producing a very important product of the country. I 
would do them justice. I would not leave it altogether for them 
to say. But, on the contrary, I would not discriminate unjustly 
against them. 

Mr. Janney, of Philadelphia : Mr. President, I hope the original 
propositions, as they stand upon the official programme, may pass. 
It was only a few days ago that it was published in one of our 
papers, that the accumulation of silver dollars at San Francisco 
was so great, that about forty millions would have to be trans- 
ferred to the vaults of the Treasury Department in this city, and 
that Mr. Secretary McCulloch had not brought them here 
because the expense of the transfer would amount to about 
one hundred thousand dollars, and that he was going to apply to 
Congress for an appropriation to enable him to bring that forty 
millions here. 

I agree almost entirely with Mr. Sterne in his remarks. Col- 
lections upon the city of Boston, on Tuesday last, by some banks, 
were at one-tenth of one per cent. A gentleman here from Boston 
tells me that gold coin there has almost disappeared. I am verj' 
certain that if the coinage of silver goes on at the same rapid rate 
that it has been going, we must see that state of things so graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Sterne. 

Mr. Young : Mr. President, I see a very serious objection to the 
latter part of Mr. Thurber' s resolution, in this feature : That the 
present silver certificates which are now in circulation as money, 
represent the dollar of 412£ grains, while he proposes also to have 
the same kind of certificates issued representing bullion at its true 
market value. In that case we should have silver certificates based 
upon two articles of entirely different values, one worth what it 
purports to be worth, and the other worth only eight}'- five cents. 

I believe we should pass the original resolutions. I believe that 
this is a cancer upon our finances, and that it should be cut out. 

One of the arguments in favor of the 412J grain dollar, when it 
was first proposed, was that it might not go out of the country ; 
that if it was worth only eighty-five cents on the dollar, foreigners 
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would not take it. It has gone so far that we refuse to take it 
ourselves. These newly coined dollars are cumbering the vaults 
of every sub-treasury, and they have now become — I was going to 
say — rubbish. They are rubbish as far as their utility is concerned. 
I suppose we might continue to coin silver indefinitely, because we 
can build additional store-houses at the expense of the United 
States, to hold it. But unfortunately, we have this paper of the 
United States Government which represents it, and which is in 
circulation, representing dollars that are not dollars. Wiry not let 
us have an honest currency ? If the United States Government 
says that an article is a dollar arid is worth a dollar, let it so be, 
let it represent the actual dollar, let it be worth in silver just what 
a dollar is worth in gold. These gentlemen from New York 
certainly cannot have forgotten that within the past two weeks one 
of the banks of New York sold five hundred thousand dollars of 
these silver certificates, because they could not get rid of them 
otherwise ; they could not pay them into the clearing-house for 
their balances which they owed. 

Mr. Higgins, of New York : Sold them at a discount, I believe. 

Mr. Young : Yes, sold them at a discount. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : A discount of one per cent. 

Mr. Young : Let us pass the resolution on the programme and 
vote everything else down. 

Mr. Parsons : I want to say one word on this subject, because I 
think I can express the feeling which exists in my section of the 
country. I hope this resolution will pass just as it is. It has been 
carefully matured. It is clear and clean in its purport in all re- 
spects. The country understands it perfectly, and is prepared for 
its passage just as it reads here. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken occasion to inquire recently into 
the circulation of gold in Michigan, and whereas, two or three, or 
four months ago, it was passing generally among retailers and 
others, it has entirely passed out of circulation to-day, and the 
silver dollar, to a certain extent, has taken its place. Gold is 
hidden from circulation in Michigan almost as much as in years 
past. Now, Mr. Chairman, we want an honest silver dollar. 
There is a creeping sensation of fear and apprehension almost 
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universal among our people that something is going to happen 
that is going to injure the prosperity of the country, and that is 
the suspension of gold circulation. I believe, just as Mr. Hewitt 
said, that we stand over a volcano, and that we shall wake up 
some morning bye and bye unprepared, and find that every dollar 
of gold has passed from the hands of the people, and is hidden in 
the stockings of the multitude, or in the vaults of the wealth}*. 

I trust this resolution will pass just as it is on the programme. 
In Detroit we do not like the silver certificate. The banks are 
disposed to reject it. The certificate calls for silver dollars, but 
the certificate is not silver. If you want the silver, you must go 
where that silver certificate was issued, perhaps to San Francisco, 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, it is desirable that the action of this 
National Board of Trade shall be clear and explicit. We do not 
want any more silver certificates, even on bullion. We want to 
get rid of them. Let us circulate what we understand will pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. We are in a veiy peculiar 
position to-da}' in comparison with what we were when we came 
to specie payments. God, in His providence, gave us then three 
successive magnificent crops, the like of which we have not had 
since, except this } T ear, and with the aid of those crops, and 
because of the failure of crops in Europe, we were enabled to 
meet the resumption of specie payments. We are not in that 
position to-daj\ Monej' is extremely scarce in the West. It is 
scarce where it should be plentiful. There is no money among the 
farmers. I have not seen the like of it for years.. There is 
money among the wealthy. There is abundance of money in our 
banks. That little city of Detroit has on deposit to-day $21,000,- 
000. We have no difficulty in loaning at four per cent. There 
is no demand on good, sound securities, as compared with the 
recent past. We have money in our vaults, but not in the hands 
of the farmers, and they cannot dispose of their surplus products 
to pay their debts. The whole country is prepared for this reso- 
lution. It is comprehensive, it is distinct, it is clear, it cannot 
be misapprehended, and we should pass it just as it reads. 

The President : The Chair would interrupt the debate for a 
moment, to introduce one of our old friends, Mr. W. L. Trex- 
holm, of Charleston, and the Chair would ask for him the same 
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privilege that we granted yesterdaj- to another old associate, that 
he be entitled to a seat on the floor, with the privilege of speaking 
if he sees fit. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : I make a motion to that effect, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. How's motion was seconded and unanimously 
agreed to. 

The President : It gives the Chair great pleasure, Mr. Tren- 
holm, to introduce you to our Board. 

Mr. Trenholm : Gentlemen, the very kind introduction of Mr. 
Fralet carries me back seventeen years, is it not, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill (the Secretary) : Yes, nearly. 

Mr. Trenholm : It carries me back seventeen years, to the inau- 
guration of this National Board of Trade. At that time I had 
the honor to be the President of the Board of Trade of the city 
of Charleston, and the chairman of its delegation, to unite with 
delegations from other portions of this country, immediately after 
the war, to organize a National Board of Trade. It was one of 
the first steps in the practical re-establishment of fraternal rela- 
tions throughout the United States. It was participated in by 
representatives from all parts of the country. In the city of Phil- 
adelphia, that city in which the Union itself had its birth, the 
representatives of the sections of the country that had latety been 
at variance, were brought together once more, were entertained by 
that municipality, and honored by the presence of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and there was laid a broad 
basis for mutual respect and equality within the Union, and for 
due protection by the Government of all interests ; and upon this 
basis, in the short space of seventeen years, this country has ad- 
vanced to a condition in which there is no man, woman or child any- 
where now living within its confines, who does not feel that the 
Union then lately restored, is now substantial and perpetual. 
(Applause.) 

Of course, representing the interests of that section of the 
country which has gained the most substantial benefits from this 
return of cordial feeling, I naturally remember, with great pleas- 
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ure, the privilege that I enjoyed of being among those who insti- 
tuted the National Board of Trade ; and although the Board of 
Trade of Charleston has ceased to exist, and, therefore, Charleston 
now has no representative here, and is not one of your constituent 
bodies, yet, here to-day, I feel almost as if I were one of you. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very kindly for your reception and your 
attention. (Great Applause). 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I have but a word to say upon this 
subject of silver coinage. What I said at Milwaukee years ago, I 
still retain as my sentiment with reference to the use of silver as 
a medium of exchange and commerce in this country. What I 
should have said, additionally, has been much better said than I 
could have done it, by my friend, Mr. Thurber, of New York, 
although I must say that his substitute, in the form in which he has 
it, does not meet with my cordial approval. I do not believe in 
lodging a power, of such vast importance to every commercial in- 
terest in this country, in the hands of any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, especially when we are so closely approaching the time when 
that official will be changed, and we are all at sea as to any con- 
jecture as to who shall be his successor. 

1 believe that in this country we ought to use silver for money. 
I believe the Almight}' made no mistake when He put silver in the 
Western hills. I believe that He made no mistake when He 
directed the energies of men to the extraction of that silver. And 
whilst we hear a great deal said about the silver kings, yet it is 
my deliberate judgment that by their operations they have con- 
ferred a lasting benefit upon this country by delving into those 
hills and bringing out that precious metal. They have added to 
our national wealth b}' so much, and a great deal of what we hear 
against them is, in nvy judgment, entirely senseless clamor. 

But there is a phase of this question which deserves serious con- 
sideration. Whilst we ought to have silver to use as a currency, 
we ought to be careful that we do not allow it to be a debased 
currency. The standard silver dollar of to-day is not an honest 
and legitimate dollar, but is simply a bastard dollar. So far, 
then, I am in favor of the stoppage of the coinage of these silver 
dollars. The people will not take them. The vaults of the 
Treasury are bursting with them. The people have recently 
refused even to take their paper representatives. At the proper 
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time I desire to offer a resolution. I cannot offer it now, because 
amendment is exhausted, I believe. 

The President : No, sir ; there is only one pending amendment. 

Mr. Buchanan : Then I would offer as an amendment to the 
resolution of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, the addition of 
these words : 

'* And to provide for the coinage of silver of proximate gold value." 

This resolution as it is now, is favored by those who would not 
use silver as currency at all. I believe that we should use silver 
as a currency, but we should make an honest currency out of it. 
I say "proximate value," because I know that with the varying 
values the value cannot be kept exactly, but it can be kept approx- 
imately. We did it in this country for years and years, and what 
our fathers did we certainly think ourselves able to do. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati: If it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to offer a substitute. 

The President : In old times the parliamentary rule was that if 
it was intended to offer a substitute, there should be a motion for 
the postponement of the pending matter for the purpose of intro- 
ducing that substitute. But, as that was rather a circuitous process, 
the present practice, I believe, of the House of Representatives, 
under whose rules this Board acts, is that a substitute may be 
offered for pending propositions and their amendments directly. If 
Mr. Gano offers it in that form, the Chair will receive it. 

Mr. Gano : The proposition is in this form : 

Whereas, The compulsory coinage of silver is against public policy and 
threatens the country with serious financial disturbance ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the act providing for the compulsory purchase of silver 
bullion to the extent of two million dollars a month should be repealed. 

That covers my own sentiments about the matter. I presume it 
is well known to most of you that I was a bi-metalist, and I may 
add that I am now. I am glad to be so far in accord with my friend 
Mr. Buchanan, though I am not on the proposition to attempt now 
to adjust the value of gold and silver. I think we run no risk 
commercially and financially, if we stop where we are. The great 
peril now is, the peril of apprehension. It is my opinion, my doc- 
trine at least, that we stop the coinage of silver now, and that will 
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have the effect to remove apprehension, and then the commercial 
interests of the country will adjust themselves, with reference to the 
proportions of silver and gold. I think we are in much greater 
peril from the fact that we have not demonetized greenbacks than 
from any other financial proposition before the country. 

But one of the principal reasons in my mind for stopping the 
coinage of silver is, that as a nation we are out of joint on that 
question with other nations. If we stop now, I think that ques- 
tion will be adjusted in the early future. It has been widely dis- 
cussed during the last six or eight years in various forms. But 
there is an unnatural feature of the silver law as it now exists, 
and that is the compulsory coinage. Under a proper condition of 
things, the coinage of money should be left to natural laws, just 
as the movements of money in every other respect should be left 
to natural laws. If gold and silver were adjusted with relation to 
each other in value, then we could very property open the mints 
to the coinage of both metals, if, as I sa}-, the matter of our rela- 
tions to other countries were properly adjusted. 

In view of the facts in my own mind, it seems to me that the 
proposition I have submitted is a simple one, that it will meet the 
expectations and desires of the country, and that it would be a 
pleasant way of adjusting the matter among ourselves, where there 
is necessarily a good deal of difference of opinion as to what to do. 

The President : If the Board will permit me, I should like to 
say a few words on this subject. I will ask Mr. How to take the 
chair. 

Mr. How, of Chicago, took the chair. 

Mr. Fraley: Let me state at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am in favor of the proposition presented by the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade ; the compulsory coinage of silver should be stopped. I 
think discretion should, in some way, be lodged somewhere in case 
of a change in the commercial value of silver, or if, from any other 
competent cause, it should be desirable to resume the coinage of 
silver in the case of public exigency, and extending the principle 
further in the line indicated by Mr. Tiiurber, to meet private 
exigencies. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Board, in a few words, to 
the history of the coinage of the United States. The Mint of the 
United States was established while Alexander Hamilton was 
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Secretary of the Treasury. One of the considerations presented 
to his profound mind was whether there should be a double stand- 
ard of value for the United States, or a single standard. In a very 
scientific and elaborate discussion of his views of the question, he 
came to the conclusion that it would be best for the country to 
have the double standard, and the Mint of the United States was 
organized with the provision that the gold coin, the eagle, was to 
contain two hundred and seventy grains of standard gold, eleven- 
twelfths fine, corresponding with the fineness of the gold coins of 
Great Britain ; then there were subordinate gold coins also author- 
ized. Silver coinage was authorized by the same act, and that 
coinage was to be founded upon the weight and value of the 
Spanish milled dollar, which contained four hundred and fourteen 
grains of silver of a standard of about eleven- twelfths fine. 

The first Bank of the United States was incorporated about the 
same time, and it was authorized to issue bank-notes. There were 
two or three State banks in existence, among them the Bank of 
North America, established b} r Robert Morris, in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. This nation was then equipped with both paper and 
metallic money, the one convertible into the other. 

Silver at that time circulated very freely. Any man who pos- 
sessed either silver or gold could carry it to the Mint of the United 
States, have it assayed, and coined into the denominations that 
were then struck. 

Mr. Conkling, of New York : Was that with, or without 
charge ? 

Mr. Fraley : Without charge. Any one could carry his bullion 
to the Mint and have it coined without charge. Occasionally there 
was a slight charge, if the Government was put to any expense 
for introducing the necessary amount of alloy into it to bring it 
to the standard, but that was generally a very slight matter and 
nobody thought anything of it. 

With such relations the country started. Silver became almost 
entirely the medium of circulation as metallic money. Gold was 
not found in the United States at that time in any considerable 
quantity. The coins of Spain and silver bullion were converted 
into our American money; and from 1810 probably, leaving out 
of the account the suspension of specie payments during the war 
of 1812, the currency of the United States was practically a silver 
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currency. Our gold coinage, when struck at the Mint, was imme- 
diately brought into the market and sold at a premium, and went 
abroad to settle our foreign exchanges, in preference to our silver, 
which was not so valuable abroad as the gold. We thus went on, 
gold appearing rather as a curiosity of American coinage than as 
money for circulation, until the year 1834, when a great desire 
manifested itself to introduce gold coins into use among the 
people. 

Mr. Benton introduced into the Senate of the United States, 
(and it was passed b}- Congress), an act reducing both the weight 
and the fineness of the gold coinage of the United States, so as to 
put it into such a relation to silver as should insure its circulation 
as money. The eagle was reduced from 270 grains to 258 grains, 
and the fineness was reduced from eleven-twelfths to nine-tenths ; 
and so our gold coin has continued, practically, from that day to 
the present. There has been some legislation providing for the 
kind of alloy to be used, and so forth, but the gold eagle of the 
present day contains 258 grains, nine-tenths fine. 

Immediately upon the passage of the act, as gold was over- 
valued in relation to silver, the silver coins of the United States 
went out of the country, and gold flowed through all the chan- 
nels of circulation, and as was said in those days, it "glittered 
through the meshes of the purses," of the men and women of the 
country, and that was one of the objects which Mr. Benton desired 
to secure to the people of the United States, to make gold the 
common currency of the country. 

Finding that silver thus disappeared, the next step was to estab- 
lish some form of silver coinage, which should supply a circulation 
for the minor operations of trade. Silver had been a legal tender 
all the time at a standard of 412^ grains to about 414 grains. But 
under the operation of the law of 1834, with reference to gold, all 
the silver went out of the country, as the gold is now going out of 
it, for the same reason, and it became necessary to furnish minor 
silver coins for use among the people. The ultimate operation of 
that act has brought us to the present weight of our minor silver 
coins. Two half dollars of the Uuited States arc not equal in 
weight to the Bland dollar. They each contain, according to my 
best calculation of the reduction of grammes into grains, 193 
grains of standard silver; two of them contain 3*G grains ; repre- 
senting nominally a dollar. The legal tender of that coinage is 
limited to five dollars, in payment of any debt. 
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Now we have this standard dollar of 412J grains which, in com- 
parison with our gold coin, is not equal in value to a dollar any- 
where else than in the United States, except, possibly, that there 
is a limited discount upon coin in the Latin countries of Europe 
that still hold on, as we do, to what is called the bi-metallic system. 
But the} 7 have protected themselves from the departure of their 
gold, under the ordinary laws of trade, by stopping the coinage of 
silver ; and as, under the old system, the amount of gold and 
silver coins in their respective countries had become balanced and 
familiar by use, they are not subjected to the same extent as we 
probably shall be, if the compulsory coinage of silver goes on, to 
the greater holding in the bands* of their people of these respective 
kinds of money. They are well distributed in those countries, and 
they are not so sensibly affected as we are by the vibrations of the 
foreign exchanges. 

But my friends here, who have looked along the line, see the 
very large quantities of gold, under certain states of our foreign 
exchange with England, that have been brought into this country. 
Whenever those drains upon the Bank of England become too 
strong, there is an immediate effort on the part of the Bank to 
protect itself from the drain of specie by raising the rate of inter- 
est, and thus compelling a return of gold to that country in order 
to supply its own domestic demands for money. These drains, as 
will be observed by looking at the commercial reports, react almost 
immediately upon Fiance ; and when gold is drawn from England, 
under the state of exchanges in this country, the Bank of England 
generally recruits its stock of bullion at the expense of the Bank 
of France. 

80 thst it seems to me that while we ought to maintain, as part 
of the currency of this country, the silver coins as well as the gold 
coins, yet we ought not to go on purchasing silver bullion at the 
rate of a dollar for 480 grains, and in an unlimited quantity, to 
force our people to take it at fifteen per cent, discount. The 
Government, it seems to me, ought not to be engaged in any such 
business of profit as that. When the old coinage acts were in full 
force in the United States, the Government supplied honest money 
to the people and coined for them without charge. But it is not 
consistent, I think, with our theories of right or of republican 
government, that the Government of the United States should be 
nominally making money for itself at the rate of fifteen per cent, at 
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the expense of the people ; and I believe that the proper check 
upon such a dangerous business is that Congress should now stop 
the compulsory coinage of silver, and allow that which has accumu- 
lated in the vaults of the Government, and which, as has been 
expressed here, is now pressing the vaults of the Government 
almost to bursting, and causing a demand for the erection of new 
vaults, to remain until the demands of the country for the use of 
silver shall come up to the supply, or until other countries shall 
adopt a bi-metallic standard of legal tender money based, as my 
friend Mr. Buchanan suggests, upon some approximate relative 
value of the two metals. 

I suppose that we could bring gold back again into circulation 
in the United States without any difficulty now, just as we did in 
1834, if we were to reduce the weight of the gold eagle from 258 
to 250 grains, and allow the silver coinage to maintain its present 
weight and fineness. But that would be a resort to a device which 
the laws'of trade would inevitably overturn ; and by trying that 
experiment oyer again, we might introduce large quantities of gold 
into circulation and have absolutely no silver coins in circulation, 
which would be open to the same objection as prevailed to a cer- 
tain extent in 1834, that we had reduced the value of gold and 
demonetized silver. 

So that I hope our National Board of Trade will adopt the sim- 
ple proposition presented b} T the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
supported, as I understand, substantially, by our New York 
friends, and, so far as has been expressed upon this floor, by our 
Western friends, not by absolutely saying that for all time to come 
we shall have no further coinage of silver, but to stop the compul- 
sory coinage of silver now, and to lodge somewhere, probably not 
entirely in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, but in his 
hands with the approval of the President of the United States, the 
authority to renew the purchase of silver, if found necessary, and 
thus do exactly what the laws of trade would do for us, supplying, 
just in the proportions that may be needed, a proper quantity of 
silver coins of the United States for public use. 

Mr. Fraley resumed the chair. 

Mr. TnuRBER called for the question. 
11 
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The President : As the question now stands it will be upon 
adopting the substitute of Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati — I was going 
to sa}' of the Senator from Ohio, and I hope some day he will be. 

Mr. Gano : I do not expect to be honored in that way. 

Upon the question of adopting Mr. Gano's substi- 
tute, upon a rising vote there were nine ayes, and fif- 
teen noes. 

The President : Mr. Gano's substitute is not agreed to. The 
question now is on Mr. Buchanan's proposition, to add to the 
resolution so that it will read as follows : 

Resolved, That the continued coinage of dollars from 4124 grains of 
silver threatens a permanent depression of our national standard of value, for 
which reason, Congress is respectfully urged to repeal the law making such 
coinage compulsory, and to provide for the coinage of silver dollars of proxi- 
mately gold value. 

Mr. Sterne : It seems to me a most inopportune moment to 
enter upon the question proposed by Mr. Buchanan, and for this 
reason : Silver is still heavily fluctuating. It is impossible at 
this time to get any approximation between the values of the two 
metals which shall hold for any considerable time. Therefore, 
without entering into the discussion of the primary question as to 
the single metal standard, which is too large a question for us to 
discuss here, it seems to me to be a very unfortunate moment to 
select for asking Congress to make that proximate valuation. We 
know that within the past few years silver has declined at least 
live or six points ; that within the last six years it has declined 
almost twelve points ; that there has been some slight return 
towards an approximation to gold values ; but that there is a con- 
stant fluctuation now in the value of silver. No time, therefore, 
is less opportune, it seems to me, to establish this proximate value 
than the present. Under these circumstances it is wise, in my 
judgment, precisely as the Philadelphia Board of Trade proposes, 
to stop the coinage of the 412.J grain dollars, and not substitute 
any other coinage for it just now. 

Now one word in reply to the gentlemen who believe that this 
stoppage of silver coinage is likely to prove an injury to their sil- 
ver theories, or rather to the expansion of the currency. On the 
contrary, so long as the people of the United States are threat- 
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ened with an indefinite extension of that coinage of 41 2 J grain 
dollars, they will not take it at all. Stop the coinage now, and it 
is possible that the few hundred millions in the treasury might find 
their way as subsidiary coins into the pockets of the people, and 
that the people, knowing that that coinage would not exceed 
8200,000,000, might be willing to take it for the purposes of a 
token dollar, that is to say, a dollar for the minor operations of 
trade. Nothing so much stands in the way of bringing it into 
currency, and of realizing the wishes of those gentlemen who be- 
lieve that the coinage of 41 2 J grain dollars will expand the cur- 
rency, as this very compulsory coinage, which is proceeding from 
month to month at the rate of two million dollars a month, for no 
one knows what the future value of silver money may be, and 
under those circumstances the people refuse to take it at all. So 
that it seems to mc that the gentlemen who believe in bi-metallic 
currency should unite, under existing circumstances, with the gen- 
tlemen who are mono-metallists to stop this coinage in their own 
interest. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, that 
the question of endeavoring to force upon the people a metallic 
circulating medium, when they do not want it, is a preposterous 
one. Why should we be forced to carry metal when we do not 
desire it? If we have silver coin in sufficient quantity to meet the 
exigencies of the nation, and we have a convenient form of paper 
that represents that silver held by the Government, which silver 
we can obtain when we desire it, I think that is sufficient. It has, 
no doubt, occurred to everybody, that the handling of silver and 
gold causes a heavy loss by abrasion, and that if we have certifi- 
cates of silver, if you please, to represent that coin, instead of 
using the coin itself, it would result in a saving, to some extent, 
to the people. 

Now I pay off laboring men every Saturday. They clamored a 
while ago for gold and silver when paper was at a discount. But 
that is the case no longer. It is the experience of every manu- 
facturer, of every person who pays out any considerable amount 
of money to laborers, that when you hand them twenty or thirty 
ingots of silver, they say : " Give us something else." 

There is another aspect and another danger attending the carry- 
ing of coin. In addition to the abrasion, consider the incon- 
venience of it. To have a lot of coins in your pocket is like 
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earning sleigh-bells, as it were, to notify every robber with his 
sand-bag, that you are the individual he is looking for. 

For my own part, I believe that a paper money, on a sound 
basis, secured by the Government, is the very best form \>f a cir- 
culating medium, and that it will always be approved by an intelli- 
gent people. No parallel can be established on this question 
between this country and Europe. The circulation of silver and 
gold is barbaric. It is a relic of feudalism, which comes down 
from times when nobody was trusted, when there was no credit, 
and when the only representation of value was that which each 
man had intrinsically in his own possession. We are progressing. 
We are on a higher plane. Therefore, I think, this endeavor to 
force upon people the transportation of so many pounds and 
ounces of metal is against the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Buchanan : The scope of my amendment seems to be 
entirely misapprehended, as well as the scope of the resolution. 
It will be noticed that the resolution does not ask Congress to repeal 
the law providing for the coinage of silver dollars of 41 2 J grains. 
It simpty asks for the repeal of the law making such coinage eom- 
pulsor}'. It leaves the coinage at the rate fixed. If it is not com- 
pulsory, the coinage may be stopped ; nevertheless, it leaves the 
law otherwise as it stands. Now my amendment simply asks 
Congress at the same time that it repeals the compulsory feature 
of the law, to establish an honest standard. That is all there is 
of it. I do not understand that there is any question involved as 
to one metal or two metals. So far as that is concerned, it can be 
done, and I want to say, to my friends from New York, that it 
must be done. I want to say that the operations of Wall street 
to-day are doing more to bring disaster and ruin upon this country 
than any other half-dozen agencies. 

Mr. Conkling, of New York : What are they doing there ? 

Mr. Buchanan : They unsettle every kind of business and every 
kind of value. But for me to undertake to stand here and define 
the depressing effects upon the industries of this country, of the 
mad and ruinous speculations of Wall street, would consume a 
whole year. 

Mr. Conkling : Speculations? 

Mr. Buchanan : Speculations. 

Mr. Conkling : They are all stopped. 
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Mr. Buchanan : They are stopped because the mad riot has ran 
its length, and not because the disposition has been exhausted. 
Now, all that my amendment seeks to do is to have Congress, 
whilst it repeals this compulsory provision, also establish an hon- 
est standard. I must say, that I do not want to insist upon any 
amendment which will jeopardize the passage of this resolution, 
because this compulsory coinage should be stopped, and stopped 
at once. But I have long ago learned to fear the gift-bearing 
Greeks, and when I see my staunch mono-metalist friends so ardent 
in support of this resolution, I fear they have motives which are, 
to say the least, ulterior. 

Mr. Mullan, of Portland, Oregon : I rise to say that I shall 
vote for the resolution as presented by the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Buchanan's amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred upon the amendment of 
Mr. Thurber, and that was also rejected. 

The original proposition of the Philadelphia Boar d 
of Trade (see p. 127), was then agreed to. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : The next proposition (XIX) relates to 
the establishment of a Department of Commerce. It will take but 
one moment, and I do not think we shall have any discussion 
about it. The matter has been before the Board almost ever since 
its organization, and I do not think it requires any discussion. I 
therefore move the adoption of the resolution as presented on the 
programme by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The President : This proposition refers to the establishment of 
a Department of Commerce. 

The resolution (XIX on the programme) was 
adopted unanimously, as follows : 

Resolved, That the fullest intelligence is requisite to the preservation of a 
proper equilibrium between the great industries of the country, and that a 
Department of Commerce and Manufactures should be established by the 
Government to gather the necessary information. Also, that we endorse the 
Bill now before Congress, presented by the Hon. R. W. Dunham (an Act to 
establish a Department of Commerce) , and recommend its adoption to the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Board took a recess from 1.10 to 2.30 P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President : I desire to report that the Executive Council 
has had a meeting during the recess for organization, and for 
making the usual arrangements for carrying on the business of the 
Board ; and as tending to the success of these objects we have 
unanimously reelected Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board. ^ Applause.) We have further agreed 
to accept an invitation from the Chicago Board of Trade to hold 
the next session of the Executive Council in the city of Chicago, 
on or about the 1st of May, when our friends at Chicago propose 
to open, with appropriate ceremonies, the new Board of Trade 
building, which they are just completing. I am charged, upon the 
receipt of notice fixing the day, to communicate the invitation to 
the members of the Executive Council. I hope that there may be 
a full attendance at that time. If any member of the Council 
finds it inconvenient for him to attend, it is hoped that his Board 
of Trade will delegate some other member to attend in his place, 
and to represent him. 

The Secretary then read proposition XV on the 
Official Programme, from the Chicago Board of Trade, 
relating to foreign discrimination against American 
pork. (See p. 122.) 

The President : That was laid aside informally to meet the 
convenience of the members from Cincinnati. Mr. Hately, of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, will present the views of that Board 
upon this subject. 

Mr. Hately, of Chicago : Gentlemen of the National Board of 
Trade, I wish to sa}' a few words to you in support of the resolu- 
tion just read. I speak not only as a member of the Chicago dele- 
gation, but, as a pork-packer, for the pork-packers and live stock 
men of Chicago, and in speaking for them I speak for the great 
farming community of the country. For three years their busi- 
ness has suffered, not so much from protective tariffs in other 
countries — those we do not care about — but from the stigma 
cast on their business by the edicts of France and Germany, pro- 
hibiting the importation of our hog meats, on a malicious and 
untruthful report that they are unhealthy and unfit for human food. 
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The effect of these edicts was to reduce our exports of hams, bacon 
and pork from 854 million pounds, in 1881, to 402 million pounds 
in 1883. In two years they are cut down to less than one-half 
what they were. This loss of 450 million pounds in our exports, in 
the year ending June 30, 1883, compared with the same time in 
1881, does not represent our loss of trade with France and Ger- 
many on account of the edicts, for our loss with them amounts 
only to a little less than 98 million pounds ; the balance of 352 mil- 
lion pounds represents the loss of trade caused by the panic created 
and the prejudice excited amongst commerce in other nations, 
by the action of the French and German governments in stigma- 
tizing our pork products as diseased with trichinae, and therefore 
death-dealing. When I say other countries, I mean countries such 
as Great Britain, Norwaj r and Sweden, and the West Indies, where 
no pork edicts have existed. 

Was there or does there exist any cause for this stigma? No ; 
for one of the purest and most wholesome articles of food, con- 
sumed in this or any other country, is that made from the Ameri- 
can hog. It is unlike the adulterated light wines and beers of 
Germany, or the clarets, champagnes and Bnrgundys of France, 
that we import into this country, in this notable particular. Science 
has not yet discovered, nor is it likely to, a means to adulterate 
a piece of hog meat. For this reason we need not call in any 
scientist or analyst to prove its purit\ T and wholesomeness. All 
scientific opinions leave more or less doubt in the public mind. 
They seldom can agree amongst themselves on an opinion. The 
public have an idea they will prove whatever point is paid for. 
Now here is an article, millions of pounds of which is consumed 
every day in every year, in every part of this great continent, by 
rich and poor alike. It is the food of the laborer in the tropics, 
in the malarial and fever-stricken swamps of the South, as well as 
of the lumberman during the arctic weather prevailing in the lum- 
bering season on the upper waters of the Ottawa, and on the 
frozen shores of the Hudson Bay. It has been estimated there 
has been killed by pork packers, butchers and farmers, an average 
exceeding 20,000,000 of hogs a year during the last ten years, 
and eight-tenths of the entire meat product of this number has 
been consumed in this country ; yet we have to learn of one 
authenticated case of sickness arising from the eating of it. 

There has been shipped from this country to Great Britain, an 
average of 452 million pounds of hog meat a year during the 
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last eight years. One peculiarity of this business is a refutation 
of the assertion, so often made in the last few years, that Ameri- 
can hog meats must be thoroughly well cured and salted to make 
them safe to eat ; for fully nine-tenths of the hog meats shipped to 
Great Britain are only partially cured. Much of it is only ten 
days to two weeks old. A peculiarity of the English market is, 
to have their hams and bacon to taste fresh ; that is, they like it 
not to entirely lose the flavor it has before the curing process com- 
mences. It is twenty-eight years last October since I went, in 
England, as a boy to learn the pork and bacon trade, and never, 
in all those years, have 1 once heard of a single case of sickness 
from the eating of American hog meats. There have been shipped 
to points in the West Indies, South America, and other countries 
outside of Great Britain, France and Germany, an average of 130 
million pounds a year since 1877. You know many of those 
countries are periodically visited With yellow fever and cholera, 
yet there has not been known a single case of sickness arising from 
the consumption of American hog meats ; nor during their worst 
plagues did they ever dream of prohibiting, for sanitary or any 
other reasons, the importation of American hog meats ; yet in the 
face of all testimony like this, in the face of the fact that millions 
of people daily eat our hog meats, France and Germany brand and 
stigmatize them as unfit for food. If they had prohibited for pro- 
tective purposes only, we would only have lost their trade, a loss, 
as I have shown jou, of 98 million pounds a }'ear; but by the 
maliciousness of their stigma we lose a trade of 352 million pounds 
that we had with nations outside of France and Germany. If they 
had prohibited it for protective purposes, and issued their edicts as 
such, we as a nation would have had nothing to say. Eveiy nation 
has a right to protect its industries, the health and morals of its 
people ; but we have something to do with maintaining our good 
name, and the good name of the products of this country. We 
have also something to do in seeing that our Government has the 
means to protect, and does protect from slander, this country, its 
people and its products. 

The assertion of the French and German governments, that our 
pork is unhealthy, is a costly slander, not only on our product, but 
upon nearly 8,000,000 of people engaged in agriculture, owning at 
the present moment about 40,000,000 hogs. Is it not a slander to 
say these persons are raising an article unfit for food ? Is it not 
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a slander to say that our packers, butchers and dealers are using 
$150,000,000 of capital to destroy the health of the people with 
an article unfit for human food? These are slanders no nation 
can submit to with self-respect. If they do, they are liable to 
have attacks of the same kind on every article they produce. 
Such slanders are too costlj*. When France and Germany issued 
their edicts, the effect for months was disastrous. For ten weeks 
after, I question if one dealer sold a pound of hog meat for export 
to Europe. From every quarter, agents wrote the packers and 
dealers, u On account of the action of the French and German 
governments, people are afraid to eat your pork." The volume of 
foreign consumption fell off in two years over fifty per cent. It 
cost the trade millions of dollars. It has cost the country twenty- 
five to thirty millions a year during the last three years. We 
are not over the effects yet ; the monied loss still continues ; we 
still continue to lose on account of the loss of prestige, although 
in a smaller degree. Leaving out France and Germany, our 
foreign exports of hog meats in 

1881, were 741 million pounds. 

1882, " 537 " 

1883, " 386 " " 

In 1884, 443 millions, a gain of 56 millions over the year before, 
but still 298 millions less than 1881. 

The prestige of our hog meats had been gradually rising for 
years in the estimation of foreigners, until at the time this stigma 
was put on them, we were obtaining, within a very small fraction 
of the price they were paying for their own production. The pre- 
judice, against our meats, in favor of their own production, had 
almost died out, because of the great increase in the quality and 
breed of our hogs, wrought by the enlightened energ}- of our 
farmers and the increased knowledge and skill of our pork-packers, 
in curing meats to suit the tastes of people in all countries and in 
all climates. 

The given cause for the French and German edicts never existed. 
There is abundant testimony they did not altogether believe it 
themselves. For the outbreak of trichinosis in Saxony, which was 
said to be the principal cause of their action, was proved by Dr. 
Brouardel in his report to the French Minister of Commerce, who 
ordered the investigation, to be caused by eating German instead 
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of American pork. Surely all this is proof enough that these edicts 
are an unwarrantable stigma on the international reputation of our 
hog meats, that is hurtful alike to the farming, manufacturing, 
commercial and financial prosperit}' of our country. Surely our 
duty as delegates to this National Board of Trade, «s well as our 
dutj r as merchants and manufacturers, is a plain one on a matter 
of this kind. We are here as representatives from every part of 
this country, all equally interested in preserving the good name of 
its products. It seems to me we cannot do less than make a strong 
and united demand on our Government for a more energetic and 
persistent effort to remove these stigmas, and on our Congress and 
Senate for the prompt enactment of such laws as will demonstrate 
to foreign countries that our Government not only believes our hog 
meats are wholesome, but that thej- are willing to inspect, certify 
and brand them as such ; and not only this, but that our Congress 
and Senate must give our President absolute power to promptly 
investigate the imports from any country, and as prompt^ prohibit 
the importation of all that are found in the slightest degree adulter- 
ated or otherwise injurious to health. There is a bill, known as 
bill No. 6405, already reported from the Committee on Commerce 
by Mr. Reagan. It has been indorsed by the New York Produce 
Exchange, and I have brought with me two petitions to the Con- 
gress and Senate, one from the packers and shippers of hog meats, 
in Chicago. The signatures on this petition represent individuals 
and firms that control fully three-fourths of the entire foreign trade 
in hog meats. The other is signed by the receivers and shippers 
of live stock at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago, men who pay- 
out yearly $200,000,000 for live stock. The signers of these peti- 
tions are no dreamers, everj* one of them is alive to the best 
interest of the trade, and the}' entirely endorse the bill. I there- 
fore move the addition of a resolution to those before us, reading : 
Resolved, That we heartily endorse and urge the prompt passage of House 
Bill No. 6405, that provides for the inspection of live stock, hog products, 
dressed beef for export, and that gives to the President the power to prevent 
the importation of any human food or drink adulterated to an extent dan- 
gerous to the health or welfare of the people of the United States. 

This bill is a compromise between the two extreme parties — 
those that believe in prohibiting importations from France and 
Germany, and those that think we ought to sail serenely on, trust- 
ing to the people of France and German}* demanding our cheap 
hog meats, and forcing their statesmen to remove their edicts. 
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The bill finds no place for high-priced salaried officials. 

It will result in the appointment of the present efficient Board 
of Trade inspectors, and provides for their remuneration by fees, 
the same as they are paid now. 

It frees the packer from no responsibility he is not already free 
from. 

It provides for inspection at point of packing instead of the 
seaboard, because by doing this Government inspection does not 
add one fraction to the cost more than the present system. 

It does not provide for microscopical examination, as there are 
not scientists enough in the civilized world that could in one year 
microscopically examine one month's production in the United 
States ; besides the daily consumption and entire freedom from evil 
effects demonstrates the uselessness of any such examination or 
inspection. 

It further enacts a law to prevent the importation of adulterated 
unwholesome food and drink in a prompt and efficient manner, a 
law that ought to have been on the statute books a century ago. 

This law is leveled at no nation or government. Nor is it a 
threat of retaliation against any nation or government, but it is a 
notice to the world that our President has the power, after a 
proper and speedy investigation, to stop promptly the importation 
of any goods from any country found adulterated and unwhole- 
some. 

Gentlemen I ask for your united support in this matter. 

Mr. Sperry, of New Haven : You sa}' the shipment of pork 
to-day is $286,000,000 less than when? 

Mr. Hately, of Chicago: 1881. 

Mr. Sperry : That was when the}' commenced depreciating our 
pork? 

Mr. Hately : Yes ; that was when the edicts were issued. The 
pamphlets which I distributed yesterday were prepared by Mr. 
Emery A. Storrs, of Chicago, for presentation to the members 
of the House of Representatives and Senate. They contain all 
the facts and figures. 

Mr. Lyon, of New York: Is 40,000,000 of hogs the estimate? 

Mr. Hately : 40,000,000 at the present time. 
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Mr. Lyon : Can you give me an idea of the estimated value of 
those hogs? 

Mr. Hately : I should think they, would be worth somewhere 
between eight and ten dollars each. Will you allow me to ask 
Mr. Murray, of Cincinnati, who is well informed in those matters ? 
(To Mr. Murray) : Do you think I am about right? I stated there 
were about 40,000,000 hogs in the whole country' at the present 
time. 

Mr. Murray : The number exceeds 45,000,000. 

Mr. Hately : Then I am below in my estimate. 

Mr. Lyon : The value, then, would be about $400,000,000. 

Mr. Hately : Yes. Mr. Murray is an authority on all statistics 
relating to hog products. 

The proposition under consideration was then, on 
motion of Mr. Nelson, of Chicago, adopted by the 
Board. 

The Secretary : The next proposition is No. XX, Tare on 
Cotton, from the Providence Board of Trade. There is no one 
present from that Board, I think. 

The President : It will be passed over, if no one calls it up. 

The Secretary : The next proposition is No. XXII, Reciprocity 
with Canada, proposed by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation : 

Resolved, That this Board favors a reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada, provided that it be truly reciprocal in its provisions. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : I think there will be no objection to 
this proposition, as we have stated it. That measure, or some- 
thing similar, has been unanimously approved by the National 
Board of Trade several times ; and I hope it will be passed again 
in the way we have put it, " Provided it is truly reciprocal." Our 
friends in the West have, directly and indirectly, a great deal of 
trade with Canada ; and we also have, all along the line, in the 
East. I do not want to take up the time of the Board. I will 
move the adoption of the resolution, without further remarks. 
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Mr. Sperrt, of New Haven : In regard to these reciprocal 
treaties : At the present time, we have a multiplicity of them 
before Congress, all tending to reciprocal trade. We have an 
illustration of what some of our friends consider reciprocal trade 
in the Spanish treaty. Some of our people consider that that treaty 
is really a reciprocity treaty. For one, I never have been able to 
see wherein it was so. This is a pretty broad proposition, on which 
there will be different views. While I am in favor of the general 
idea, and like it in that respect, yet there are very decided differ- 
ences of opinion as to what reciprocal treaties are. For instance, 
as I said before, the Spanish treaty, now before Congress, is con- 
sidered by some a reciprocity treaty ; a nation of 55,000,000 
seeking a reciprocity treat}- with two islands containing about 
2,200,000. 

Mr. Henry : That is not really the question before us. 

Mr. Sperrt : Very well. I am speaking on the point " provided 
it be truly a reciprocal treaty." I am speaking on the point, what 
is a reciprocity treaty : I say, it is considered to-day by some that 
a strictly reciprocal treaty means that a nation of 55,000,000 shall 
enter into reciprocal trade with two islands having a population of 
2,200,000. One half of the people of those islands to-day are 
too poor to buy anything, and the other half could not get credit 
from any merchant in the United States, probably. Yet we call 
it a reciprocity treaty. We wipe all duties off from sugar ; we 
wipe a large amount of the duties off from tobacco ; and yet, by 
some it is called truly reciprocal. It may be. We have destroyed 
slave labor in this country ; and yet, under a treaty which is called 
reciprocal, we invite the slave products of foreign nations, of those 
two islands, to come into competition with hired labor. Well, I do 
not know, when labor is eight, ten or twelve cents a day on those 
islands, whether this is truly a reciprocity treaty, or whether it 
is not. This with Canada may be truly a reciprocal treaty. We 
thought so when we passed what we called a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada in 1858, if my memory serves me. 

Mr. Henry: 1854. 

Mr. Sperry: 1854; very well. What was the result of that 
treaty? We called it a reciprocal treaty. The result was that 
Canada was importing into the United States $72,000,000 against 
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$24,000,000 that we were importing into Canada. When the treaty 
expired it was not renewed by the United States. It was argued 
then that the United States was going to send into Canada a much 
larger amount of goods than Canada would send here ; but the 
result was that Canada got her goods from other sections. She 
sent us $72,000,000 worth. 1 think I am substantially correct in 
my figures. They will not vary a million from what I state. $72,- 
000,000 worth were sent to us, while $24,000,000 worth were all 
we could put upon her. 

Mr. HIbnrt : The reason it was not renewed was that it was not 
truly reciprocal. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I want to say just a word on this 
subject, because the question of reciprocal trade with Canada has 
been brought before this body twice by the Detroit Board of Trade, 
if I remember rightly. It is of peculiar moment to us. We had 
the advantage at one time of comparative free trade with Canada. 
At one time, nearty forty years ago, the trade was very large. It 
was immensely in our favor. Subsequently a reciprocity treaty 
was established. We had a very liberal trade at that time with 
Canada, and we were rapidly becoming a homogeneous people. 
We mingled together as people from different states mingle 
together. We traded freely, and correspondence was established 
all along the borders with the Canadas, and far into the interior. 
Even under this treaty, which is said to have been favorable to 
Canada, we considered ourselves fortunate and deemed ourselves 
prosperous. It came to pass at a certain period that we were 
bitterly prejudiced against Canada for her strong preferences in 
favor of the South; and, solely in the interest of politics, it was 
determined that this reciprocal treaty should be terminated and not 
renewed. I recollect the convention held at Detroit. Almost 
every Board of Trade in the country favored the renewal of that 
treaty. It was universal. No such convention has ever been held 
in this country, I believe ; at least, no snch commercial convention 
as was then held in the city of Detroit. It commanded the con- 
sideration of the civilized world, to say nothing of our own country 
and the Canadas. In the States and in the Canadas there was an 
universal demand for the renewal of the treaty on fair and liberal 
terms, so that it could be recognized as a reciprocal treat}*. When 
the question came before the Senate, instead of being referred to 
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the ComTiiSi** oc Codmer'^e where it belonged, it: was referred so 
the Committee oc Fo'Ce'^rn Relations where it did not belong: and 
the consequent* » that we ha~e had to live twenty years without 
a treaty. There has u eec * viry'n^ sentiment with ns :a eocnet^ 
tion with the renewal of thLs treaty. We have had the experience 
of these twenty years. We are cot the hcomo*reneocs peop'e we 
were before. D":?erim£ sentiments have srown. up. But there has 
been develop ins within the List two or tnree year'*, a change of 
feeling- and now Canada as well as the entire horder on this side, 
demands a renewal of tLiese reciprocal relations. It is for the 
interest of commerce and fair trade that these relations should be 
established. The trade is Lnereas"'n£. and the who'e border demands 
it. I trust we shall pass iron t^ : s prooositioa favorably. 

3Ir. He>ry : There now comes from, the Chamber of Comment 
of Halifax, from the Board of Tra.ie of >t. John. New Bruns- 
wick, and other bodies in Canada, a call fcr a treaty with the 
United States that shall be a true reeipruxrity treaty. Tney do 
not propose to send lis ^Tivlcov/oo worth. and take from as on'y 
$24.»"<»ojX'«> worth : and we are not so f.--oLL?h as to wish that. 
There is no treary to-day with the Dominion c»f Canada. Who is 
losing by it? I believe tne United States are losing. I believe 
the Dominion of Canada are los : n-j. They are our neh;hhc»rs right 
at hand. We certainly are loshvz nearly all the tra ie hack and 
forth between these two r.eotle. If we can give them certain 
articles that we prod nee here, anl take from them certain articles 
that are natural to that country. amo»L£ which are lumber and 
timber. I think it woui] be hotter f»r this country; and I believe 
a true reciprocity treaty c«>hd be ha 1 with the Dominion that 
would be more ad' au'a^ce-us to us than any treaty that could be 
made with any ether ^.^ eminent. 

Mr. Tht'rber. of Now York: I have Mt that if we could have 
truly reciprocal relations with certain r.atb»n* it wou'd be a good 
thins. If we are to have or.e-sid-'d reoi:'rr»<-:ty treaties, with the 
handle of the jus on th* :r side, that i- another thinj. The fact 
is. I think, that our d:i lomatists :"»> a rule have ' een t'lit^eneralled. 
I have been reading a /v-ooc' of cur expeiier.ee in tiv cry-making, 
extending back some fi..r*y or f.ry years, and I Mr. i that in almost 
every case we have \ een worsted. When I be^an t-.» studv f«. r the 
reason. I made up my mind it wes because ^e sent iuex[crivi.ccd 
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diplomatists to make our bargains. The nations with whom we 
negotiate, make a business of training up diplomatists who under- 
stand how to make good bargains. I am perfectly willing to adopt 
the resolution in its present state, because it is an affirmation that 
we are in favor of true reciprocity ; and then, if any gentleman 
can convince us that he has got a reciprocal treaty, I am willing 
to discuss the treaty on its merits. 

Mr. Frick, of Baltimore : I ask whether, if this resolution is 
passed, it will express the opinion of this Board as being in favor 
of reciprocal treaties when they are truly and positively reciprocal ? 

The President : This resolution only expresses the opinion of 
the Board as regards reciprocity with Canada upon truly recipro- 
cal principles. 

Mr. Frick : As there seems to be no reason why reciprocity 
should be extended to Canada more especially than to any other 
country offering truly reciprocal principles, it seems to me that it 
would be much better that this subject should be referred to the 
Executive Council, to be decided upon in connection with other 
treaties. Why should we have a treaty with Canada, and exclude 
other countries who are willing to treat with us upon the same 
principle ? 

Mr. Nelson : It seems Canada wants it. 

Mr. Frick : There are many other countries that want it. Cuba 
and Porto Rico want it. The British and French West Indies want 
it. Many countries want it, if we can offer it to them upon the same 
principle. It seems to me the proper thing to do is to make it one 
question, and not extend to Canada that which we will not extend 
to the Spanish Islands, because there are features in the present 
treaty, as offered, which are not acceptable to us. We might very 
well go back to those islands and say : " If you will come to us 
upon strictly reciprocal principles, we will accept you just as we 
would Canada." If it is in order I will propose that, if the Board 
is not prepared to act upon this as a general question, with the 
idea of extending the principle to all the countries that are willing 
to come upon the same terms, it be referred to the Executive 
Council, which shall consider and report upon the matter at our 
next meeting as a general question. I do not see why we should 
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select Canada and give her such advantages, when we are unwill- 
ing to extend them to the Spanish countries which have offered 
treaties with items which are not acceptable to us. 

Mr. Sperry : I rise to second that proposition. 

The President : The motion as now before the Board by Mr. 
Frick, of Baltimore, will be the reference of this proposition to 
the Executive Council, with a request that it will report upon it, 
and upon the general expediency of negotiating reciprocal treaties. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : I hope that amendment will not 
prevail, because it seems to me to be mixing up two entirely differ- 
ent propositions. The gentleman who last spoke, and who made 
the motion (Mr. Frick) , says he does not see why this principle 
of reciprocity should not be extended to all the neighboring 
countries as well as Canada. From the unfortunate point of 
view that I take of the relations that the United States should 
bear to all countries, I cannot see why the same principle should 
not apply to all the nations of the earth. But there is a special 
reason why the Board of Trade of New York have singled out 
Canada, and why it is preeminent^* proper that we should express 
our conviction in favor of a reciprocity treaty with Canada. We 
have had such a reciprocity treaty with Canada. We have had much 
closer relations with Canada than we have had with any other « 
neighboring country of the United States. We are a people hav- 
ing a common language. We are separated by a river at most, 
and the greater part of the line between Canada and the United 
States is absolute^ undistinguishable. Under those circumstances 
there is a reason why freedom of intercourse should exist between 
these two contiguous territories which could not exist with reference 
to Cuba or Porto Rico, or the Spanish-American countries. When 
you enter upon the question of reciprocity with the Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries, the products of which yield us a very huge revenue 
in the way of duties on tobacco and sugar, questions of an entirely 
different nature come into play from those which can, by any 
possibility, come into play with reference to the products of 
Canada. We do not receive any large revenue from the products 
which Canada gives us. We do receive into the Treasury of the 
United States an enormous revenue upon the products which are 
imported into the United States from Cuba and the Spanish- 
12 
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American states. That is to saj', a large revenue is yielded by 
sugar, and a still larger revenue by tobacco. Under those circum- 
stances we are compelled, when we make a reciprocity treat}' with 
Spain, to yield a large proportion of the revenues of the United 
States. Therefore there is a complication in the case of these 
countries, which does not exist with reference to the question of 
reciprocity with Canada, quite independently of free trade or pro- 
tection. I have no doubt that a treaty of almost any kind with 
Canada will prove beneficial to both nations. 

Mr. Frick : The gentleman says this case differs in many re- 
spects from that of the Spanish treaties. It is for that reason I 
ask the reference to the Executive Council. While he is explain- 
ing the advantages on the Canada side of the question, there are 
a great many advantages which can also be stated with reference 
to these other countries. The pending treaties unfortunately are 
not on the programme, and therefore it would be out of order to ask 
any indulgence on the part of the Board, to say anything in refer- 
ence to them ; but it seems to me, if there is no special reason, 
that the action of this Board should be something of a general 
character. We are the National Board of Trade of this country. 
All questions before us should be of a national character. There 
is no reason why we should pick out Canada especially to have 
the benefits of reciprocity, when we are in the act of excluding 
other countries. It seems to me it would be much more proper 
that this subject should be submitted to the Executive Council, to 
make it a general question. If it is favorable to Canada, let it 
be made favorable to other nations who can give us real reciproc- 
ity. If reciprocity means that it shall be something which shall 
be approved of by those who pass upon it ; and after you pass 
upon it favorably, if it can be shown by the Executive Council, in 
their consideration of the question, that there are reasons why we 
should have reciprocity with Canada and not with the Spanish 
Islands, then let us leave out the Spanish Islands and have reci- 
procity with Canada, or with any other country which can show it 
to be to our advantage. 

Mr. Henry : Let me explain. This is on the official programme 
from a constituent body. The Baltimore Board of Trade did not 
put anything on the programme. There is the difference. We 
are willing in the New York Board of Trade that the general prin- 
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ciple of reciprocity treaties should be referred to the Executive 
Council, but we have put on the programme a proposition in re- 
gard to a reciprocit}' treaty with the Dominion of Canada. We 
put it on there because we saw that the Boards of Trade and the 
Chambers of Commerce in the Dominion of Canada were moving 
in the matter, passing resolutions which I have in my hand here. 
And now to give them the cold shoulder, when they ask for true 
reciprocity, it seems to me is not exactly the thing. What we 
favor is true reciprocity. I am not in favor of the pending Span- 
ish treaty, but I am in favor of a Spanish treaty that shall be 
truly reciprocal. I would vote for it here, and I would vote to 
refer it to the P^xecutive Council, so that something may come to us 
from them. But I should like to have gentlemen decide this ques- 
tion now, and approve the idea of a reciprocity treaty with Can- 
ada ; " provided it is truly reciprocal," as we have stated in the 
resolution. If the gentleman will withdraw that part of it, I will 
vote with him, and I am sure every intelligent gentleman here will 
do the same — vote for true reciprocity with Spain or with Mexico, 
or with any one of the countries that has been mentioned. I hope 
the gentleman will permit his motion to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Frick : I will withdraw it. 

Mr. Henry : I move the adoption of the resolution as it comes 
from the Board of Trade, with the understanding that we favor 
the consideration of the further application of the principle. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I renew the motion. I do it for 
this reason : We have already passed a number of recommenda- 
tions. We do not want to detract from the force of those recom- 
mendations by adding too largely to the number. We have passed 
important recommendations on this floor that should be acted upon 
by Congress. Now we are asked in this resolution — and I have 
nothing against the resolution itself — to approve the broad prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. I do not mean to say that that principle is 
not correct ; but although it is confine:! to one country, neverthe- 
less the passage of this resolution will be an approval of that prin- 
ciple. That is an important and a complicated question. It is a 
question which has engaged the best thought and the best talent 
of the best statesmen of this country. It is a question which 
ought not to be passed upon hastily here, after less than an hour's 
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discussion. It seems to me that nothing can be accomplished by 
putting this question to a vote now. 

Mr. Henry : I think, Mr. President, if everything is to be 
referred to the Executive Council that comes from these different 
.Boards of Trade, and if we are to be shut off every time by such 
a reference, we shall get tired of coming here, and shall all want 
to be members of the Executive Council in order to get through 
any of our measures. It seems to me it would be fairer to vote 
this motion down, then take up the question of a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada and dispose of it, and then take up the general princi- 
ple and refer that to the P^xecutive Council. Here is a measure 
that was unanimously adopted by the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, a large body of merchants, and it should not 
be mixed up with other things. They condemn the Spanish treaty 
as it stands, but are in favor of a treat}' with Spain, as I said 
before, if it is truly reciprocal in its character. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I trust the resolution as reported will 
pass. It has been discussed here for a series of years with great 
ability and discretion and good judgment. Our Board declined 
to bring up the question again because it had failed in the past. 
Still w r e are anxious for a reciprocity treat} 7 . Allusion has been 
made to the past treaty. A new reciprocal treaty is now demanded 
on both sides. We have demanded it heretofore, demanded it 
strongly, and failed to be heard. Canada declines to take the 
initiative ; she was indignant because we would not renew the former 
treaty ; but she knows it to be necessary and desirable in every 
respect for her, as we find it to be necessarj^ and desirable for 
ourselves. It is a joint sentiment on both sides of the line. As 
a homogeneous people, both agree that such a treaty should be 
made. Therefore I am in favor of the passage of this resolution. 

The President put the question on the motion to 
refer to the Executive Council; it appeared that there 
were fourteen votes in favor of the motion, and nine- 
teen votes against the motion. He therefore declared 
the motion lost. 

Mr. Tiiukber of New York : I move the adoption of the original 
resolution submitted by the New York Board of Trade aud Trans- 
portation. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : According to agreement, I move 
that the general question in regard to reciprocity treaties, other 
than as relates to Canada, which has already been disposed of, be 
referred to the Executive Council. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago : I second the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary : The next two propositions, XIII and XIV, 
are almost identical. The first, submitted by the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, is as follows : 

That the National Board be requested to memorialize Congress in behalf 
of the Brewer Bill, or some bill of a similar character, removing disabilities 
from commercial travellers. 

The second is submitted b} T the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, and is as follows : 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of the United States has declared unconsti- 
tutional, the laws of the several States and Territories under which taxes or 
licenses are imposed on commercial travellers, travelling from one State or 
Territory to another; and, 

Whereas, Notwithstanding said decision, the said States and Territories 
continue to exact, or permit the towns and villages within their limits, to ex- 
act licenses, to arrest, and in other ways annoy citizens of other States and 
Territories selling goods therein; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to enact such a law as shall pre- 
serve the rights contemplated by the Constitution among the citizens of the 
several States and Territories. 

Mr. Janney, of Philadelphia : I move that these resolutions be 
considered together. 

The President : Which will you bring before the Board for 
adoption. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : I would say on behalf of the New 
York Board of Trade, that they accept the resolution of the Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia. 

The President : The question will be on adopting the resolution 
submitted by the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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The Secretary : The next proposition, XXV, Postal Telegraph, 
is proposed by the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the resolutions previously adopted by this Board 
favoring the establishment by the United States Government, of a postal tele- 
graph and telephone, and we urge upon Congress the early consideration of 
this question. 

Mr. How, of Chicago : I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Thurber, of New York : It was intended that this should 
be precisely the same as that adopted by the Board last year ; but 
through inadvertence two words are slightly different. I would 
like to have it verbatim. It now reads "The early consideration." 
Last year it read "the earliest favorable consideration." I would 
move that it be modified so as to read as it did last year. 

The President : If there is no objection the resolution will be so 
modified. 

Mr. Thurber. We have considered this question, in the past, 
at some length, and going thoroughly into it, have presented it in 
the form of a report. I have a copy of that report here, and 
would propose if there is any real objection, that those objecting 
hear what the reasons are for it, before they vote. I supposed the 
Board would be willing to reaffirm its action of last year, and 
therefore, I so prepared the resolution. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : It was adopted last year, was it 
not? 

Mr. Thurber : Yes ; and I have with me a copy of the report 
upon which this Board has for three consecutive years favored this 
resolution. I venture to say there are facts enough in this report 
to make ever} 7 gentleman in the room, or at least, a great majority, 
favor it. I will say, that in addition to last year's information, I 
have a cop}' of the English Postmaster-General's last report show- 
ing the operations for the last year, in which they have succeeded 
so that the rate is to be reduced to sixpence from a shilling, on the 
1st of August next. 

Mr. Cook, of Cincinnati : It is not m} T purpose now, to enter 
upon any general discussion of this question, but I desire, very 
briefly, to make such statement as will place me on the record in 
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opposition to the proposition of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation. I am aware, sir, that there are arguments and 
reasons favorable to such an establishment by our Government, 
but the} f are chiefly derived from the data and experience of 
European nations whose governments are wholly unlike ours, and 
are, therefore, not applicable in our case. The competition 
between the various telegraph companies in this country has 
alreadj' reduced the cost of transmitting messages to the minimum, 
and given us a service, in cheapness, accurac} r and fidelity, not 
surpassed anywhere in the world. Who will believe that it could 
be cheapened or bettered by being in possession of the Govern- 
ment? The telephone is comparatively new, and competition has 
not yet reached a point to materially cheapen its cost, but it is . 
coming, and will soon be here. In our country, this vast business 
should be left where it is, in the hands of private capital and 
private enterprise, and there are many powerful reasons for this. 
Suppose, for example, that, in November last, when the people of 
this nation were waiting in breathless anxiety for the result of the 
election in the State of New York, which decided the presidential 
election for the country, and that the officers and employes 
of the telegraphs and telephones gathering and supplying the news 
had been of one political party, and the result of the election different 
from what it was, do you believe, Mr. President, that the people 
would have regarded that result as honest and fair? that in view of 
the very close vote in a great State, it would not have been said that 
a great fraud had been committed ? Our army of office holders and 
Government departments is now a vast one. It ought not to be 
enlarged, but lessened. No matter what political party ma} T be in 
power, I would not increase its patronage and power over the 
people, by investing it with the telegraph and telephones, and all 
their machinery for collecting, manipulating and supplying for 
publication in the press, the news of the country. 

Mr. Thurber : I do not propose at this moment to inflict upon 
the Board the reasons which have heretofore led it to view this 
matter favorably ; but I would ask for a pro forma vote on the 
question, and if it is defeated I would ask the privilege of laying 
the reasons before the gentlemen. 

Mr. Holliday : It seems to me it is not necessary to discuss 
this question before we have a vote. It has been discussed very 
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fully before. Some of us are egotistical enough to think we know 
something about it. Perhaps we do not ; but at any rate we wish 
the privilege of expressing our opinion by a vote on the subject, 
without any lengthy debate. 

Mr. Thurber : If we take a pro forma vote without debate, 
and if it should be decided to reverse the action of the previous 
three years, would you not be willing to hear the reasons? 

Mr. Holliday : No, sir ; I do not think we should come an}* 
nearer by discussion. 

Mr. Nelson : The reasons are on the record. I am opposed to 
it and always have been ; but I do not expect the Board to change 
its mind. 

A pro forma vote being had, there were eighteen 
votes in favor of the proposition and ten votes against 
it. 

Mr. Henry: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Buchanan : I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question of ordering a vote by yeas and nays, 
was submitted to the Board with the following result : 

Yeas : Baltimore Board of Trade, Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Indianapolis Board of Trade, New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, Portland (Oregon) 
Board of Trade, Trenton Board of Trade. Total, six. 
Nays : Boston Merchants' Association, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Detroit Board of Trade, Minneapolis Board 
of Trade, New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, New York Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia 
Board of Trade. Total, seven. 

So the yeas and nays were, not ordered. 

The President : The question now will be upon the adoption of 
the resolution. 
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Mr. Sperrt : I desire to say a word before the question is put. 
Since the matter has been under consideration I have learned that 
one or two members were in favor of the measure, provided it did 
not compel the Government to buy existing lines. There is noth- 
ing in this resolution that commits us to anything of the kind. 
We simply express ourselves as in favor of Government telegraphs 
and telephones. If this action is to be construed as favoring the 
purchase by the Government of existing lines, these gentlemen 
would vote the other wa}\ While they are in favor of the princi- 
ple, they would be opposed to buying up existing lines. 

Mr. Thurber : This resolution does not say so. 

Mr. Cook : Is it proposed that the Government should destroy 
private property by building competing lines ? 

The question was put on the adoption of the reso- 
lution, and the resolution was adopted, there being 
twenty-one affirmative votes and nine negative votes. 

The Secretary : The next proposition, XXVI, Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, proposed by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, is as follows : 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the proposition that taxation be re- 
duced, by removing the internal revenue tax upon alcohol used in manufac- 
tures and the arts. 

Mr. Henry : I would move the adoption of that resolution. It 
was unanimously agreed upon by our Board. I want to say that 
manufacturers in this country are now put to a disadvantage, as 
compared with manufacturers of other countries, on account of the 
tax on alcohol. Great Britain, France, German}' and other coun- 
tries, do not put a tax upon alcohol for manufacturing purposes. 
They take our alcohol free in bond, alcohol made in this country, 
and compete with us in Australia, in Cuba, in South America, and 
all over the world. I think there will be no opposition to this 
resolution, and so I move its adoption. 

Mr. Sidwell : Will the gentleman answer a question? Can 
the internal revenue department arrange regulations of such a 
character as to prevent fraud in the case of the passage of a law 
of the character contemplated? 
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Mr. Henry : Tbey can. It has been shown that the} 7 do it in 
all other countries, and we can do it here. They do it in Great 
Britain, France and German}'. Mr. Squib, the great chemist, the 
best authority in this country, says that one half of the spirits 
manufactured in this country, including whiskey, but not wine or 
beer, are used for the arts and for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Hatelt, of Chicago : What arts ? 

Mr. Henry : All kinds. I hope there will be no opposition to 
this resolution. It is simply a partial relief to the parties that 
manufacture and use alcohol, and would put them on a par with 
other nations for competition in foreign countries. It is a very easy 
matter to settle. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Secretary then read proposition XXVII, Draw- 
backs on Goods Exported, proposed by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, with the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, ' Our system of drawbacks on goods exported, allows on some 
goods but ninety per cent, of the amount of duties paid on materials used in 
their manufacture ; 

Resolved, That this constitutes an unjust burden upon American manufac- 
turers, and, in the opinion of this Board, the drawbacks allowed should equal 
the duties previously paid. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : This is for the purpose of encourag- 
ing our manufacturing and export trade. As it is now, a tax of 
ten per cent, is imposed by law, which, in many cases, is fatal to 
the manufacture and exportation of goods in competition with 
foreign countries. We simply ask that where goods are manufact- 
ured for export in this countiy, the entire amount of duty be re- 
funded. 

The resolution was adopted by the Board. 

The Secretary then read Proposition XXVIII, Har- 
bor Defense, proposed by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Congress should, hefore the close of the present session, 
make the necessary appropriation to put in a proper condition of defense the 
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harbors of the United States, in accordance with the recommendations of 
Gen. John Newton, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati : I shall have to decline to vote, or 
vote against that proposition, simply because I am not informed 
as to what General Newton has recommended. The condition of 
our defenses I am quite free to confess, is not what it ought to be ; 
but 1 am not prepared to vote for recommendations about which I 
know nothing. They may call for extraordinary appropriations of 
money in ways that will not be approved when they come to be 
considered. If the gentlemen from New York can throw an}' light 
upon the question I shall be very glad. 

Mr. Lyon, of New Yoik : I am not prepared to argue the ques- 
tion. I can simply sa}' that personally I have full confidence in an}-- 
thing that General Newton would recommend. I will move that 
this matter be referred to the Executive Council. 

Mr. Mullan, of Oregon : Before that resolution is put, I desire 
to speak in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
to the effect that memorials were forwarded, by that Chamber, 
December 29, 1881, and April 20, 1882, accompanied by letters 
from Colonel McAllister, U. S. A., setting forth the need of 
heav} r guns for the protection of the harbor of San Francisco. 
That seems to be the extent of the recommendation of that body. 

Mr. Gano : Mr. President, m}- attention has been called to the 
possibilit}' of improving the proposition of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, b}* striking out the latter words of the sentence 4t In 
accordance with the recommendations of Gen. John Newton, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. A." That would leave the general proposition 
untouched, and would be an affirmation by the Board in favor of 
improved protection for the harbors of the country. 

Mr. Covington : That is a very good suggestion ; but does the 
proposition mean anything after you have done it? 

The President : If you address the question to me, I will say 
that I consider the condition of our harbors and their defense a 
disgrace to this country. 

Mr. Covington : There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Ly.on: I withdraw mv motion. 
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The President : Any invitation to Congress to direct its atten- 
tion seriously to the matter, and not only to have our harbors 
protected by adequate defenses, but property secured against en- 
croachments, so as to preserve them for the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the country, are matters eminently worthy of the considera- 
tion of Congress and of the approval of this Board. 

After some discussion, the proposition was modified 
by the New York delegation, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Mr. Gano, and was then unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Secretary then read No. XXIX, Federal Super- 
vision of Harbors, proposed by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, with the following resolution : 

Besolved, That Congress be requested to adopt such legislation as shall 
give the General Government supervision over all harbors where conflicting 
jurisdiction exists. 

Mr. Mullan, of Oregon : I rise for information. I would like 
to have the Chair, or some other person, state any particular har- 
bor in the United States where conflicting jurisdiction does 
exist. 

Mr. Sterne, of New York : That of New York, where the 
conflicting jurisdictions of the States of New Jersey and New 
York come in. 

Mr. Henry, of New York : The gentleman's own river, the 
Columbia, at its mouth, is another example. On one side is 
Washington Territory and on the other side is Oregon. 

Mr. Sterne : We have a number of harbors in the United 
States where two or more States have jurisdiction. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The Secretary read No. XXX, Appropriation Bills, 
proposed by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the measure now pending to amend the Constitution of the 
United States so as to allow the President to veto separate items in an annual 
appropriation bill, is one which should be adopted. 
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After some discussion as to whether the question 
was germane to the objects of the Board, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Secretary then read No. XXXI, Presidential 
Elections, proposed by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
with the following resolution : 

Whereas, The political strife which, every four years, precedes the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President of the United States, unsettles and 
confuses the general business interests of the country, thereby entailing vast 
losses, with their accompanying results of failure among merchants and 
manufacturers, and enforced idleness among artisans and laborers ; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this Board respectfully asks Congress to propose to the 
seyeral States an amendment to the Constitution, extending the term of 
service of the President and Vice-President of the United States to a period 
longer than four years. 

Also the following, on the same subject, from the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation : 

Whereas, The frequency with which presidential elections occur, with their 
attendant excitement, and the frequent change of Governmental policy 
resulting therefrom, seriously interferes with the business of the country ; 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the National Board of Trade the public 
interest would be subserved by extending the presidential term to six years, 
and making the President ineligible to reelection for a second term, and we 
respectfully commend this subject to the consideration of Congress, and 
recommend the passage of such an amendment to the Constitution as shall 
accomplish this end. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the recommendation of President 
Arthur that Congress should, without delay, provide a definite method of 
settling electoral disputes like that which occurred in 1876, and a repetition 
of which at one time seemed possible in the recent presidential contest. 

Mr. Thurbeh, of New York : As the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation's resolution is a little more comprehensive than that of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, I move the adoption of the former as 
the best way of disposing of this question. 

Mr. How : Before any action is taken upon this matter, I desire 
to say that the proposition submitted by the Chicago Board of 
Trade was placed upon the programme at the request of one of 
my colleagues, Mr. W. J. Pope, who had prepared himself to 
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speak upon the subject when it was presented to the Board ; but, 
owing to sickness in his family, he has been prevented from being 
in attendance. At my request he has written out his views in 
regard to this matter, and has sent them to me. I desire that they 
ma}' go upon the record of the Board, without reading, if possible, 
as that will save time. 

Mr. Henry : I move that the paper go on the minutes without 
being read. 

Mr. Henry's motion was then carried. The paper 
of Mr. Pope is as follows : 

In recommending to the National Board of Trade the further- 
ance of proper measures toward securing a lengthened term for 
the office of President of the United States, the Chicago Board of 
Trade, through it3 accredited delegation here, desire, in advance, 
to say that they recognize and commend the judgment and pru- 
dence of this National Board m keeping from its debates and 
records, all subjects that may be, in any way, considered of a 
purely political character ; and in asking the consideration of this 
Board to the subject matter before us, desire to say that they wish 
it to be considered purely upon commercial grounds, because it is, 
in a broad and real sense, a question that greatly affects the commer- 
cial interests of this country. It has come to be a proverb, based 
upon sad experience, that presidential years in this country are 
invariablj* those of unusual depression, and not infrequently 
attended with panic and disaster. Time will not permit of more 
than a casual analysis of the causes that produce these sad effects. 

First, may be considered the tariff question, or rather the views 
of the business men of this country, whenever a change in the 
tariff is likely to occur through a change in the administration of 
the Government. It may be fairly assumed that, as there always 
has been, so there is likely to be for a long time to come, a wide 
difference of opinion among the citizens of this country upon the 
questions of tariff and free trade ; therefore, early in the year of 
each presidential election, the consumers of manufactured mer- 
chandise, advised by the free-trade organs of this country, immedi- 
ately begin to lessen their purchases, and to advise others to do so, 
on the theory that the ensuing election will result in a great reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and consequently, as they argue, it would lead to 
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lower prices for the articles they consume. As a result of these 
lessened purchases, by the great body of consumers, the American 
manufacturer, of necessity, cuts down the volume of his business, 
dismisses a large proportion of his operatives, and he himself, 
under the dread of a possible change in the administration, joins 
the army of croakers, and a period of contraction and suspension 
sets in, which, being retroactive, produces commercial depression 
and distress. Though these tariff changes are never so radical as 
the organs and champions of either side would have the people 
believe, still the constant recurring apprehension of such radical 
changes produces, for the time, results quite as severe and disas- 
trous as though the worst predictions were fully realized. 

Further, may be considered the great waste of capital, and of 
time and labor, which create capital, through the too frequent 
recurrence of these presidential elections. This waste is greater 
in the interior sections of the cotintr}* than in the great cities, and 
perhaps is more to be dreaded than the residents of our commer- 
cial centres know or recognize. A partner in one of the leading 
jobbing houses of Chicago, noticed during October last that one 
of his best customers, living in a rich Western State, was largely 
in arrears with him, for goods sold and delivered. The letters of 
the firm to this delinquent were scarcely answered at all ; or, if so, 
with unusual irregularity ; and so great was his apprehension in 
the matter that he went himself to call upon the delinquent, and if 
possible to secure payment of the amount due him. lie found 
that his customer was in a perfectly solvent condition, but that he 
had been engaged in the election interests of his county from about 
January until the time of his visit in October, and that he would 
continue to be so earnestly engaged until the elections in Novem- 
ber were past. The Western merchant himself was absent from 
his place of business at the time of the visit referred to, and was 
at the county town engaged in political labor, helping to secure 
the triumph of his party, and if possible, at the same time, the 
election of a brother-in-law to the office of county treasurer. His 
chief clerk assured the visiting merchant that the absent employer 
had a large sum due him from adjacent farmers ; but that he had 
not tried in any positive way to collect such sums, though many 
of the farmers had brought the products of their abundant har- 
vests to market, and had carried the proceeds of the same home 
in their pockets ; the clerk averring that the said employer did not 
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care to press the parties owing him, because he wished to secure 
their votes at the coming election ; and that, as a result, he was 
unable to pay his creditors. 

This is a simple story of the manner in which these too fre- 
quent elections affect the commercial interests of the countiy. 
Beginning in Januarj', when the preparatory work is done for the 
primaries, on through June, when the National Conventions are 
held, and from then until November, when the lines of battle are 
drawn, and the interest becomes more absorbing, there is all 
through the interior of this country a weary waste of time and 
labor, in which the business of the country is neglected or ex- 
changed for the talk at the platform, or the torchlight in the pro- 
cession. Business men, even sensible business men, are made to 
believe, through the radical teachings of their respective organs, 
that if one or the other of the contesting candidates should be 
elected, certain ruin will overtake the country ; and as a natural 
result, the apprehension and dread of such ruin depresses busi- 
ness, and brings disaster. 

The gentlemen of the National Board, to whom these statements 
are addressed, ma}' listen with wonder at the assertion that so 
many of the people of this country should take such a superficial, 
and, at the same time, such a serious view of these questions ; but 
it is nevertheless a fact, as any one at all familiar with political 
campaigns through the growing and populous districts of the West 
could well and readily attest. 

This Board will perhaps pardon a reference to the late presi- 
dential contest. If any apology is needed for such reference, in 
support of the resolution now before you, it is found in the fact 
that, probably at the time of the late contest, there were really 
less grave national issues at stake than at any similar contest for 
a long period previous ; and yet, the organs of the one side 
taught the people that the election of the opposing candidate 
would result in the overthrow of the national banking system, the 
scattering of the surplus money in the United States Treasury, 
the payment of the Confederate debt, and in the consummation of 
all other evils that could befall a free and innocent people. In 
like manner the organs of the other side preached to the people 
incessantly that the election of the opposing candidate meant 
the promotion, increase, and final supremacy of every railway 
and other monopoly known in the land, the confiscation of the 
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public domain, and almost certain war with the foreign govern- 
ments of the earth, together with the infliction of every evil 
imaginable. 

Now, it so happens that the average reader in the rural dis- 
tricts, accepts the teachings of his party organ as earnestly as he 
does that of his New Testament ; and though we know, and you, 
Gentlemen of the National Board, well know, that none of these 
accusations or predictions were warranted upon either side, still the 
effect upon the people for the time was the same as though these 
things were true. The most fearful apprehensions were felt. 
Business men restricted all their enterprises, and, as a result, we 
proved what an old, successful and intelligent merchant stated 
early in January of '84, when be said that, bad as things were 
then financially, matters never could be so bad in the beginning 
of a presidential year in this country, but that they would be 
worse before the end of the year was reached. His observation 
had taught him this truth, and time again verified it. 

Shall not we, as a body of the representative business men of 
this country, seek in every proper and earnest wa} T to avert the 
too frequent occurrence of such a state of things? 

I will not attempt to detail to you the enormous waste of 
money that is spent by both parties, with equal facility and with 
equal shamelessness, throughout those sections known as " the 
doubtful States." The men who make politics a business, con- 
tribute but very little at such times, but the coffers of the business 
men are drawn upon for this shameful waste of money, and it is 
fair to saj r that they often allow their partisanship to be mistaken 
for patriotism in the contributions that they make to such funds. 
As we are speaking of this matter only in a commercial sense, 
it may be well to pass the moral side of the case, and not to 
dwell upon the corrupting influences thus produced, and which* 
should be witnessed as seldom as possible. 

Very much more could be said, and better said, upon this great 
question. There might be considered the depression that is invari- 
ably heaped upon great railway properties, whose affairs are so 
affected by national legislation, that apprehension of any change 
in that legislation disturbs values, and drags down other railway 
property, that should be unaffected by such causes. The bank 
panic of Ma}' last in New York will illustrate this point. To our 
minds it is clearly the duty of the business men of this country to 
13 
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labor for such an amendment to the Constitution as will give to us 
a presidential term of not less than eight years, restricting the 
occupancy of the presidency to one term only. As the great army 
of professional politicians thrive upon the frequent recurrence of 
elections, any change that is made must come through the efforts 
of the business men of the country. 

It has often been charged, and with some force, that the busi- 
ness men of this country too much neglect the duties of citizen- 
ship ; but when one considers the frequency with which these 
elections are held, embracing those of the municipality, of the 
county, of the Congressionial district, of the State, and of the 
Nation, it might fairl}* be said that, if a business man undertook 
to keep himself well up in the discharge of his political duties, as 
things now are, he would have but little time to devote to his 
business interests. Possibly, if the elections of this county were 
less frequent, as the}' should be, the business man might find time, 
not only to discharge his political duties, but to so reform and fash- 
ion.affairs as would promote the best interests of the country. It is 
with this view that we urge upon the National Board at this time, 
and upon all its members, when this Board shall have again 
adjourned, the question that we have the honor now to submit for 
its consideration. 

The President : The question will now be upon the proposition- 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Trenton : I do not wish to appear captious ; 
and yet those of us who have attended the meetings of the Board 
in past years, will remember how careful we have been with refer- 
ence to the consideration of subjects of this character. Our friend, 
Mr. Stranahan, of New York, whose absence from our present 
'meeting we all deplore, in every instance has arisen in his place as 
one of the original founders of this body, and objected to the con- 
sideration of questions of this character. I beg members of this 
body to pause a moment and consider where this line of discussion 
will necessarily lead. Without saying anything upon the merits of 
the question, because some of the propositions are eminently 
worthy of adoption, I move, for the reason that I do not think they 
are germane to the objects of this body, their indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Thurber : I hope that motion will not prevail. 
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Mr. Botden, of Cincinnati : I have not heretofore taken any of 
the time of the Board, and therefore I ask its attention for a 
moment now. This matter has been before Congress ever since 
1876, and some of the ablest men of the country have been en- 
gaged in trying to find some settlement of the question that would 
be satisfactory. There are two bills, as I understand, now before 
Congress, one in the Senate and one in the House. The Senate 
bill was prepared by Mr. Edmunds ; I do not remember the name 
of the author of the House bill. These bills proceed on entirely 
different bases, and are founded on entirely different ideas regard- 
ing the fundamental authority and construction of the Constitution. 
Now we, as a body of business men, propose to publish a paper, 
an able paper no doubt, in the proceedings of the Board, without 
reading it, without hearing it ; and in five minutes we propose to 
call upon Congress to settle that which Congress has been trying 
to settle for seven or eight years. For one, I am not prepared to 
vote either for a prolongation of the presidential term to six 
years, or for the ineligibility of the president after serving a single 
term. I am not prepared to suggest to Congress how to settle 
this question. Let us pause a little. There are two sides, even 
to the single term question. The remark of Lincoln, in 1864, 
that it was not wise to swap horses when crossing a stream, will 
occur to everybody. General Jackson was in favor of a single 
term, and served two terms. There is a good deal to be said on 
this subject. Let us not hurry it through at a single session, 
without stopping to read arguments on one side or the other. It 
seems to me it will simplj' be the part pf wisdom to wait. 

Mr. Thurber : I quite sympathize with the view of Mr. Boyden 
that we should not act upon important questions too rapidly, but 
there are good reasons, I think, why we should pass this resolution 
with the general approval of all present. 

The President : The question is on the motion for. indefinite 
postponement. 

A division being called for, it appeared that there 
were eleven votes in favor of, and fifteen against the 
motion. It was therefore lost. 

Mr. Henry : I ask now for a vote on the resolution in connec- 
tion with Proposition XXXII. 
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A division being called for, it appeared that there 
were eighteen votes in favor of, and six against the 
motion. The Chair therefore declared the resolutions 
adopted. 

Mr. Gano, of Cincinnati, presented the following 
proposition for consideration : (See p. 121.) 

Whereas, The collection of a tax on distilled spirits, while the spirits 
remain in bond, or the restriction of time they may be in bond, places an 
abnormal burden — especially severe during the prevailing depression — upon 
distillers, which is not called for by the exigencies of the Treasury, nor by 
requirements as to security in the collection of the tax ; be it 

Resolved, That the Bill, entitled "An Act to amend the laws relating to 
the entry of distilled spirits in distillery and special bonded warehouse," sub- 
mitted by Secretary McCulloch for the consideration of Congress, with a 
letter under date of January 12, seems calculated to afford a greatly needed 
remedy for an existing oppression to an important industry, and to be 
especially called for by the effect of that oppression on banks which are 
aiding distillers to carry property a needlessly long time before it is eventually 
required in commerce. 

Mr. Thurber : I take pleasure in seconding Mr. Gano's reso- 
lution. Yesterday I bad a conversation with Secretary McCul- 
loch, in which he gave the reasons which had led him to take the 
view that he has taken in relation to the payment of this tax. 
They are these : That in an article which it takes a long time, as 
it does with spirits, to mature and bring to a point where they are 
fit for consumption, it is a very onerous provision that taxes the 
production, instead of taxing the consumption of the goods. I 
think it is a very reasonable proposition ; and I know that there 
are large financial interests that are affected b}' the proposed action. 
If this article is to be treated as different from any other article 
of merchandise simply on a question of prejudice, as manj T good 
people do treat it, we are likely to enhance the existing trouble 
financially, and we may precipitate the failure of certain banks 
that might have a very disastrous effect upon the whole country. 
In view of the present depressed state of our industries, I think 
we should not take an}' steps at the present time which would tend 
to intensify this depression. 

Mr. Sterne : Is it not substantially a proposition to lend the 
amount of the tax by the Government, without interest, to the 
persons who are liable to pay the tax? 
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Mr. Thurber ; No, sir ; unless you take this view of the case : 
That the thing should be taxed before it goes on the market. It 
is a thing that is not generally known, I think, in the markets of 
the world. Take the bonded warehouse system. The Govern- 
ment does not compel people to pay duties on goods until they are 
required for consumption. 

Mr. Sterne : What is the amount of the tax ? 

Mr. Thurber: Ninety cents a gallon. 

Mr. Sterne : What is the amount to be remitted ? 

Mr. Gano : The amount, I think, stated by Secretary McCcl- 
loch is about twenty million dollars. 

Mr. Buchanan : I should like to ask another question : Whether 
the bill that we are asked to approve, provides that this postpone- 
ment of the tax shall apply to spirits now manufactured, or to be 
hereafter manufactured? 

Mr. Thurber : Now manufactured. 

Mr. Buchanan : Then it has this effect : That certain parties , 
to whom the statutes of the United States were open, went for- 
ward, under those statutes, and manufactured these spirits, and 
when the Government calls upon them for the tax which is due 
under those statutes, the}* ask that the payment of the tax be post- 
poned ; in other words, that the Government will lend them the 
amount of the tax, without interest, for the time being. I think 
there has been manipulation enough on this subject already, in 
official and non-official quarters. 

t Mr. Gano : I beg to say that two years ago I brought a propo- 
sition here from our Chamber, with reference to this question. In 
conversation with Secretaiy McCulloch yesterday, he seemed to 
be smarting very much under the adverse criticism made in the 
press concerning his recent letter to a Committee of Congress, and 
he perhaps went more into detail about the reasons actuating him 
than he otherwise would have done. He said if the situation at 
the present time were not such that the oppression is particularly 
severe, and is causing great inconvenience in financial circles, he 
would not insist upon it, or perhaps would not have proposed it. 
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But this is to be taken into consideration, and I want to say it in 
answer to Mr. Buchanan : This tax does not become a burden to 
the owner of the spirits until due. He is only out of pocket up to 
that time for the cost of manufacture. Then when he takes his 
property out of bond, there is added to it the ninety cents a gal- 
lon. He is charged that, but he does not have to pay it. The 
Government is not needing this money particularly ; and as the 
consumption proceeds, the spirits will be taken out of bond and 
pay the duty. It seems to me it is a perfectly equitable thing to 
ask this relief for a very important industry, and a relief in which 
the banks are very much concerned. In our own city, it is an 
embarrassment to other industries to have the banks so crippled 
by the distillers that they are unable to do for others what they 
would like to do. 

Mr. Buchanan : This matter was brought to the attention of 
the Board some time ago. A statement was then made of the 
condition of these men, a condition with which the Board sympa- 
thized, and of the condition of the banks that had loaned money 
on this property. The question was then asked, What assurance 
have we that a year from now the same condition of things will 
not exist? My information is that the condition of things has not 
improved, and that if this measure of relief be afforded, it will 
simply be an invitation to go still deeper into this thing. When 
the banks loaned this money on this security, the requirement to 
pay this tax at the time specified was in the United States stat- 
utes, and known to every bank officer that made a loan. I do not 
see that the thing is getting an}* better, and 1 wish the whole busi- 
ness were wiped out entirely. 

Mr. Gano : The relief was not afforded. There was an arrange- 
ment made for the exportation of the spirits from bond. I think 
I may say millions of dollars worth were exported from the coun- 
try, in order to relieve the distillers from the necessity of paying 
the tax. There are large quantities in various foreign countries 
now. 

Mr. Sterne : That is the very question I was going to ask. 
The distillers now get relief by the costly instrumentality of ex- 
portation, do the}' not? 

Mr. Gano : They do not get perfect relief. 
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Mr. Sterne : It is to avoid the necessity for this costly expe- 
dient that this action was taken by Secretary McCulloch ? 

Mr. Gano : As a matter of equity. 

Mr. Sterne : They can get relief now by the expedient of ex- 
portation ? 

Mr. Gano : Yes sir ; an unnatural condition of the trade. 

Mr. Sterne : And at enormous expense? 

Mr. Gano : Yes. 

Mr. Mull an % of Oregon : The constituencies of this body, so 
far as California and Oregon are concerned, are not particular^ 
interested in this measure ; but I think the\ r are somewhat inter- 
ested in the principle involved in this proposition. If I understand 
the matter correctly, here is a certain amount of property produced 
upon which a tax is now due to the United States. Am I correct? 

Mr. Gano : Yes. 

Mr. Mullan : I want to see, therefore, how we on the Pacific 
coast, in California and Oregon, are particularly interested in the 
principle involved ; and I will illustrate it by stating what exists 
in the States of California and Oregon. The trans-continental 
railroads that have received large franchises of land from the 
Congress of the United States, and have earned those grants, allow 
the land to remain in those two States untaxed, because the fee of 
the land is still in the United States. Until a patent from the 
United States issues, in other words, until the Government of the 
United States liberates that land, neither the State of California 
nor the State of Oregon can tax it, thus throwing the burden of 
taxation unequally upon other property in those two States. Those 
States have, through their legislatures, petitioned Congress time 
and again, to enact such laws as would force the companies, enti- 
tled to those lands, to secure their patents in order that thej T may 
be taxed, and in order that, under the terms of the Constitution, 
taxation may be equal and uniform as to all sections of the country 
and as to all species of property. We do not see why one species 
of property should be exempt from a tax that is due, any more 
than anj T other species of property. 
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The President : The question before the Board is the postpone- 
ment of the collection of the tax upon whiskey under the provisions 
of a bill communicated to Congress by Mr. McCulloch, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. When whiskey is deposited in the public 
warehouses it may remain there a certain number of months with- 
out liability to pay the tax. When that time expires, the distiller 
who has deposited it there, is required to pay the tax or export it. 
Exportation was not originally contemplated, but that has been 
resorted to as a device to escape the prompt payment of the tax. 
It is for the purpose of relieving the distillers from the immediate 
necessity of paying this tax, as well as from the other alternative 
of exporting it, that it is now recommended that the time for the 
payment of this tax shall be extended. As I understand the bill, 
it provides that all the security which the Government of the United 
States now has for the ultimate payment of the tax, shall be con- 
tinued. The extension is to be until the goods are removed from 
bond and pass into consumption. 

Mr. Covington : A good deal has been said about the tax on 
whiskey. It is simply a tariff*. There is not a particle of differ- 
ence between goods that are imported into the country and left in 
the Government warehouses until the tariff on them is paid, and 
the whiskey left in the bonded warehouses until the tariff on the 
whiskey is paid. It is simply a question of fairness, as Mr. Thur- 
ber stated to you. The Government ought not to require the 
owners of the whiskey, or the merchants, to bear the burdens that 
it imposes on particular articles until the propert}' can be used. 
The whiske}', as it lies in the warehouses, is worth generally about 
twenty cents a gallon. Congress adds ninetj- cents a gallon for 
the tax, so that you see the Government puts four and a half times 
the amount of the original value upon the property, and compels 
the payment of that which it appropriates to itself, which is a bur- 
den upon the producer before he can use it or have a particle of 
benefit from it. It is a discrimination against it. That is just 
what it is. 

I know this trouble exists, and it does seem to me reasonable 
and proper that the Government should not add four and a half 
times the original value of the property, and require it to be thrown 
upon the market at the expense of the manufacturer. If that is 
done, whiskey will go down so that the manufacturers will not get 
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a cent for it. I hope the resolution will pass. I think it will be 
simply an act of justice. 

Mr. Sampson, of Boston : I should like to ask the gentlemen from 
Cincinnati if that whiskey was not manufactured with the knowl- 
edge that the Government taxed it, and that the rate of taxation 
was ninety cents, and manufactured understanding!}' ; consequent- 
ly there can be no hardship if the Government exacts the tax. The 
banks lent their money understanding^, and it seems to me there 
is no hardship there. It is entirely different when goods are im- 
ported and left in bond. They are left in bond understandingly. 

Mr. Covington : There is not an importer on the sea board that 
does not know just exactly what the tariff is on the goods he im- 
ports. None of them import merchandise without knowing what 
the Government will do. 

Mr. Sampson : The whiskey men understand the same thing. 
They knew exactly what the requirements of the Government 
were. It seems to me that there is no reason why these people 
should make the request they now make. I can see it would be 
better for the individuals ; but it seems to me it would be unjust, 
and I should be very sorry to see this Board adopt that resolution. 
I think its adoption would be a great mistake. 

Mr. Milne, of Chicago : I did not expect to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Board again before I left, and what I am now about to 
say will, perhaps, have no weight when it is known that I am a 
temperance man. I do not believe in the passage of this resolution. 
We see the whiskey interest knocking at the door of every munici- 
pal^ in this broad land, seeking for favors of every kind. These 
men manufactured their whiskey, as has been said, knowing what 
the result of its manufacture would be. There is a tax upon it. 
The tax put upon whiskey in this country is nothing like the tax in 
Great Britain. I do not believe it is one-third as high as in Great 
Britain ; and yet the price of a glass of whiskey is about five times 
as much here as it is in Great Britain. I hope the resolution will 
not pass. I do not believe in it. 

Mr. Davis, of Philadelphia: I should like to ask a question. 
What would be the effect if this resolution should prevail, and the 
Government later should think fit to reduce the tax to fifty cents, 
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or to wipe it out entirely? Would this whiskey that is now in 
bond pay the ninety cents, or would the Government be deprived 
of whatever the tax may now be, and lose the entire amount due 
on whiskey that is now in the bonded warehouses? As I under- 
stand the proposition, it is that there shall be a change as regards 
the tax upon whiskey, now ninety cents a gallon. It is not 
improbable that the Government will reduce, and perhaps take off 
the tax on both tobacco and whiskey entirely. Now, tell me, 
shall these people escape? As has been well said here, they 
understood the law perfectly when they manufactured ; and I do 
not see but what, with these provisions, they would go on, and 
keep the country filled with whiskey, just as it is now. I under- 
stood, last year, it was stated that there was something like eighty 
millions of whiskey in the State of Kentucky alone. Whether 
that was so or not, I know not. But there is no question that 
there is a very large amount of whiskey in the bonded warehouses, 
to-day, and there is a very large tax that is due. I can hardly see 
how we can be justified in passing this resolution. 

Mr. Gano : I beg to sa} T that what Congress ma}' do with regard 
to the tax on whiskey no man knoweth. I dislike ver} T much to 
take the time of the meeting, and yet it seems to me this is a ques- 
tion of so much importance that we ought not to pass it inconsider- 
ately, and that we ought not to pass it negatively. If I may be 
excused, I will read a little from Secretary McCulloch's letter upon 
the question. 

(Mr. Gano then read from the letter in question.) 

Mr. How, of Chicago : Some two or three years ago, the 
whiskey interests came before the Board with exactly the same 
proposition which they present now, asking for an extension of the 
bonded period, and the same arguments which have been presented 
by Secretary McCulloch in his letter, were presented to this Board 
at that time. The Board at that time, by a very large vote, 
favored the proposition and passed the resolution as asked. Two 
or three years later, they come with a similar proposition. I do 
not think at that time the bonded period was extended. 

Mr. Gano : It was not. 

Mr. How : But they have continued adding to this surplus for 
the last two or three years, and now they are in the same difficulty 
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that they were in at that time. There is an over-production of 
whiskey, and they want the Government to extend the time. I do 
not think it is policy for this Board to take action upon that sub- 
ject just now. I do not think it is right for us to do it. We did 
it before because the whiskey interests claimed to be in great 
financial distress, and the banks were in the same situation they 
are now said to be in. They have gone on for the last two or 
three years, and have not improved their condition at all, but have 
continued to keep themselves in the same condition ; and now they 
come to us and ask us to endorse the proposition which extends 
the time further. I do not think it is policy for the Board to pass 
the resolution. 

Mr. Gano : There is just one answer to Mr. How and Mr. 
Davis as to the over-manufacture and over-production. These 
men have pursued precisely the same policy that all men do in 
trade. They have gone on and prepared the article for the market 
trusting for its sale. This is the way with every industry in the 
country. The man who makes ploughs makes many in excess of 
the demand of the day. He provides for the morrow also. 
Whiskey manufacturers have looked for better times. They have 
not come. They have had their only remedy in exportation, which 
results in a loss of revenue to the Government and a very great 
expense to them. 

Mr. Boyden, of Cincinnati : It seems to me that the letter from 
Secretary McCulloch answers the point that was made by the 
gentleman, that the whiskey people knew all the conditions under 
which they went into the manufacture of whiskey, and therefore 
they ought to have been prepared for the enforcement of those 
conditions. That is not the ground on which the proposition is 
brought before the Board to-day. The ground is simply that the 
whiskey people need relief; that there will be trouble unless they 
have relief. It is easy enough to stand here to-day, and say they 
can bear all this trouble and you do not believe in giving them 
relief, and that it is not just that they should have relief. I heard 
people talk like that in Cincinnati before the troubles in New 
York last May. It is one thing to foresee such troubles and 
think we can meet them, and another thing to be right under the 
burden and weight of them. Wait until the troubles come in 
Cincinnati and Louisville, if troubles do come, and may be it will 
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be wished by some gentlemen that they had taken an opposite 
view of this question. In reply to the remarks that have been 
made about the condition of the whiskey interest two years ago, 
I will sa}* that, while there were seventy-two millions of gallons of 
whiskey in bond, the amount has been reduced to forty-eight 
millions of gallons. It has been withdrawn from bond just as 
fast as a market could be found for it. Secretary McCulloch 
said yesterday in conversation, u It is an anomalous condition of 
taxation, utterty without precedent, unless you go back to the 
middle ages, when the tax was laid on the producer and not on 
the consumer." There is simply no market to-day for whiske}-. 
Give the people a chance to find a market and they will pay the 
tax. It is not a question of the payment of the tax, but simply 
the question of a. market. 

Mr. Sampson : I should like to ask, Why discriminate in favor 
of the whiskey manufacturers ? Why not come to New England 
and help us out with our cotton manufacture ; by relieving us from 
our taxes temporarily until the hard times are over there. As I 
understand it, the whiskey^ that has been in bond for a length of 
time has been improving in value at a very rapid rate. Very likely 
the portion that has been there two or three years has increased in 
value very much in excess of the tax. It seems to me it would be 
a very great mistake for the National Board of Trade to recom- 
mend such legislation. 

Mr. Gano : There is a very large loss by evaporation. Much 
the larger part of the whiskey is taken for manufacturing purposes. 
The idea some have that whiskey is all drunk, is perfectly absurd. 
It is a very large and important part of the manufacturing interest 
of the country. 

Mr. Sampson : I contend that the whiskey men manufactured 
their whiskey knowing the rate of taxation and when it was to be 
paid. We manufacture cotton goods on the same terms. We 
cannot get cost for our goods to-day, and yet we do not ask to be 
relieved. 

Mr. Snow : I think there is another thing to consider, and that 
is this : This seems to be an appeal to a body of merchants. 
These manufacturers and merchants owning this property admit 
that the tax is clue. But they appeal to us, and say : "We are in 
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trouble and would like relief." If the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts should get into the same condition, it would seem a very 
proper thing to appeal to a body of men like this, and ask them to 
sympathize with him in his distress ; and I have no doubt he would 
be met in a proper spirit. This seems to be one of those cases 
which should be considered aside from the strict Shylock view. 
Let us look at it in the proper way. 

Mr. Miller, of New York : I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
that which is asked for, by the spirit distillers and owners of the 
United States, is nothing more than that which has been practically 
granted in reference to common dutiable goods. The duty is due 
practically when the goods arrive. The Government gives the 
option to the importer to place the goods in a bonded warehouse 
Tor a period of time. If, during the time the goods are permitted 
to remain in the bonded warehouse, the duty is entirely taken off, 
as an act of justice, although the duty were due when the goods 
arrived, practically, the benefit is given to the owners of the goods 
in the warehouse, precise!}* the same as though the goods had 
arrived after the act had taken effect. 

Mr. Sidwell, of Chicago : I think there is a little misapprehen- 
sion in regard to this matter on the part of many of the speakers. 
It does not seem to me that the question of temperance cuts any 
figure here. The question is purely a financial one. Nearly all 
the gentlemen who have spoken, have looked at the subject from 
a temperance standpoint. Two years ago I was inclined, being 
rather a fanatical temperance man, to seriously oppose the 
measure ; but on consultation with the Northwestern Distillers 
Association, I got some facts that entirely changed my view of 
the case. They said they had appointed a committee to go about 
and form a sort of league among the distillers through the North- 
west, and the agreement was that they would reduce their produc- 
tive capacity. The amount in bond at that time was seventy-two 
million gallons. The relief they asked for, was not the abrogation 
of this tax, or the refunding of the tax, but simply the postpone- 
ment of the payments which would prove onerous on them. In 
Ohio and Kentucky, the most of the surplus is stored, as I under- 
stand, and the banks have advanced on that amount of property 
ninety cents a gallon on forty-eight million gallons. You commer- 
cial men can tell how much that is. If that money is to be drawn 
from these people, it will result in their financial ruin. 
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Mr. Milne : How did it come tbat they broke the pool ? 

Mr. Sidwell : I am coming to that. Therefore, it seems to 
me, the question is purely one of finance. Our section of the 
.country is in a bad enough condition, financially, without adding 
one iota to the burden of any class. You cannot add to the bur- 
den of any one class without increasing the burden of all the other 
classes. You cannot start a panic there, and have failures among 
the banks, and have the trouble stop there. It would be far- 
reaching. Those gentlemen in the league did enforce that provision 
to a very large extent, as is proved by the diminution of the 
amount of whiskey in store. The amount is now forty-eight 
million gallons, as Secretary McCulloch says. A short time 
before that, the amount was eighty-two million gallons, and then 
seventy-two million gallons. I learn that the consumption of that 
class of whiskey of which the large part of the whiskey in bond is, 
is about fourteen million gallons per annum. There has not been 
a ven r large amount exported after all. There has been some ; 
but you can see how much they have curtailed the production to 
bring about a reduction from seventy-two million to forty-eight 
million, when the consumption is only about fourteen million per 
annum. 

Mr. Milne : Have they maintained their agreement to curtail 
the production ? Is it not a fact that the Cincinnati manufacturers 
broke the compact? 

Mr. Sidwell : They did for a time ; but to a very large extent 
they have kept the compact. It seems to me, making all due 
allowance for that, giving all the consideration possible for all 
those things, the question is, after all, a financial one, and in our 
present condition we ought to go very slow on a question of forc- 
ing any body of men to the wall. I shall certainly vote for the 
resolution. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The President : Gentlemen, I believe that this closes the pro- 
gramme for the present session. 

Mr. Parsons, of Detroit : I beg your indulgence for a moment, 
gentlemen. I wish to offer a resolution : 

Resolved, That we have great pleasure in acknowledging our high sense of 
obligation to the distinguished President of the National Board of Trade for 
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the disniSed. irtelliirent, and impartial manner in vhich be has discharc^i his 
onerous crnie?: thai we have been impressed wiih the hrea.tifc, scope an.} 
exactness of hi* information, the clearness of hi* memory, and the ;ns:ice of 
his decisions ; and that ▼«• hereby desire to express to him. a* we a^e about to 
separate for our respective homes, not only our res peel for his remark- 
able abilities, but our appreciation of his many amiable Tirraes and his 
manly character. 

I more the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. How: It gives me great pleasure to second the resolution 
offered by my friend from Detroit. 

Mr. Henry : New York also supports the resolution. 

The Secretary put the question, arid the reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Paksoxs : I have one more resolution : 

Resoired, That we hare great pleasure in expressing our appreciation of 
the services of our Secretary. Mr. Hill, and recognize gratefully his unsel- 
fish and earnest efforts' to promote the best interests of the Board at a 
compensation so trifling. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. How: Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to second 
that resolution also. # 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary : I have a communication from Mr. Charles 8. 
Hill, of the Department of State, enclosing the following brief 
paper, which he has asked me to bring to the notice of the Hoard : 

The British Minister has advised the Secretary of State that it 
is the intention of the Statistical Society of London to hold a 
Jubilee in that city, in June next, the objects of which meeting 
are — 

1. To review the work of the Society, and of similar bodies in 
foreign countries, during the past fifty years. 

2. To consider what has been achieved by the International 
Statistical Congress, or by other means, in the direction of the 
uniformity of statistics, and by what measures that object may be 
further promoted. 
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3. To consider the possibility of establishing an international 
statistical association. 

In view of the importance of the subject, Earl Granville has 
consented to make this unofficial communication to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, on behalf of the Society, and asks, for 
the purpose of facilitating the attendance of the statistical de- 
partments, and of persons engaged in the study of statistics, that 
it will be good enough to convey to them this intelligence. 

Mr. Thurber : In talking with Mr. Hill about this matter, it 
has occurred to us that some member of this Board might be 
abroad at the time, whom it would be desirable to solicit to repre- 
sent us at that Statistical Congress. I would move that the paper 
be referred to the Executive Council, and that the President have 
power at his discretion to designate some one to represent this 
Board at the coming Congress. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia : I desire to make a motion 
which I think ought to be made. It is that the National Board of 
Trade hereby thank the press for the able and creditable manner 
in which our proceedings have been printed. 

{The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Thurber, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Staples, proprietor of Willard's Hotel, 
for his hospitality to the National Board of Trade col- 
lectively and as individuals. 

Mr. Wetherill : I move that we now adjourn. 

The President: Before putting the question upon that motion, 
gentlemen, I will say a few words. I can hardlj' exnress to you 
what I ought to say in response to the very kind resolution which 
you have just unanimously adopted in reference to myself. I 
think it has fallen to the lot of few men to have a continuous 
connection with such a Board as this for seventeen years ; to have 
received by their votes so many testimonials of respect. How 
can I, how ought I, to express my gratitude for it all ! I look 
around me, and I see the familiar faces of some whom I met at 
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Detroit twenty years ago. I see others whom 1 met at Boston 
in 1868 ; and every succeeding year, at every succeeding 
session of this Board, the number of confiding and honoring 
friends has been accumulating, so that I may say that in almost 
any and every part of the United States, if I were sojourning there, 
I should find some fast and affectionate friend. How long I may 
be permitted to remain to enjoy this friendship is beyond the ken 
of any one. In separating from you upon this occasion, I venture 
to hope that at the next annual session of the Board I may be 
permitted to be among you again, to participate in your councils, 
and to contribute, as much as I can, to the pleasure of your per- 
sonal intercourse ; so that we may continue to stand before the 
country as one of its honored institutions, and be perpetuated as 
a brotherhood devoted to the commercial interests of the country. 
I thank you, gentlemen, most heartily for what you have thus 
testified to me, and shall ever appreciate it and hold it in most 
grateful remembrance. (Continued applause.) 

Thereupon, at 6.50 P. M., the National Board of 
Trade adjourned sine die. 
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FOREIGN DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN PORK. 
Chicago Memorial. 



To the Honorable, The Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States : 

Your petitioners, who are in the main engaged in the business of pork pack- 
ing and of lard refining, and dealers in the hog product, respectfully repre- 
sent: 

That after much discussion and a very full comparison of views, there was 
submitted to the Committee on Commerce, at the First Session of the Forty- 
Eighth Congress, a draft of a bill providing for the inspection of live stock, 
hog products and dressed meats, and for other purposes, intended for foreign 
shipments. The necessity for the adoption of some measures by the Congress 
of the United States, providing for the inspection of our hog products, 
dressed meats and live stock, grew out of the fact that France and Germany 
had, by restrictive measures, placed an absolute embargo upon the transpor- 
tation from this country to theirs of our hog products, seriously injuring, as 
we will have occasion to show, our trade in that direction, most unjust toward 
the great industry which we represent, and founded upon an entire misappre- 
hension — to employ the mildest language — with regard to the quality of that 
product. After a very full discussion throughout the country as to the kind 
of relief necessary, and as to the best method for securing such relief, the 
House Committee on Commerce reported to the House, Bill No. 6405, which 
was read twice, referred to the House calendar, and ordered to be printed. 
This bill was reported by Mr. Reagan, the Chairman of that Committee, as a 
substitute for sundry bills, and a copy of that bill is annexed to this memorial. 

The first section of the bill provides for and authorizes the President to 
nominate and appoint for such customs districts of the United States as may 
be necessary, Inspectors of live stock, dressed meats and hog products in- 
tended for foreign shipment, not to exceed fifteen in number for any one of 
said custom districts. 

The second section provides that the Inspectors thus appointed shall be 
officially known and designated as "United States Inspectors of live stock, 
dressed meats and hog products of the ( ) customs district." 

The third section provides for the execution of a bond by the Inspectors 
thus appointed. 

The fourth provides that it shall be the duty of the Inspectors, upon applica- 
tion made to them, to promptly and faithfully inspect live stock, hog products 
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and dressed meats submitted to them for examination and inspection, and 
upon the payment by the person or persons making such application of his 
reasonable fees and charges, to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to furnish a written certificate of such inspection, setting forth the time 
when and place where, and the condition and quality of the live stock, hog 
product and dressed meats thus inspected, the certificate to be signed and 
sealed by him in his official capacity, and in case the product is in packages 
in such shape that they can be stamped, that the Inspector shall stamp upon the 
package, or affix thereto, a memorandum showing such inspection, examina- 
tion and approval. 

The fifth section provides that the certificate of inspection thus furnished 
shall accompany and be produced with the shipment of live stock and dressed 
product to which the inspection and examination relate. 

The sixth section declares it unlawful to import into the United States any 
adulterated or unwholesome food, injurious to health, and provides that any 
person engaged in such importation shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction shall be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars for each separate 
shipment, or imprisonment, and that any such article designed for consump- 
tion as human food or drink, imported contrary to the provisions of the sixth 
section, may be declared forfeited, or returned to the importer for exportation 
from the United States. 

The eighth section provides that whenever the President is satisfied that 
there is good reason to believe that any importation is being made, or is about 
to be made, into the United States from any foreign country, of any article 
used for human food or drink, that is adulterated, and dangerous to the health 
and welfare of the people, he may issue a proclamation suspending such 
importation. 

The reasons, in the main, upon which the bill thus prepared and reported 
by the Committee on Commerce were founded, are briefly these : 

1. The sale of the hog product in this country, among our own citizens, 
is in the main made under inspection, and it has been deemed but just that 
we should furnish to France and Germany, or any other foreign country, and 
to its citizens, the same evidences as to the integrity of the product that in 
the course of business are required among our own people, and which have 
furnished, in a great measure, the basis upon which this great traffic, so far 
as it is of a domestic character, is conducted. That the regular course of 
inspection adopted by the trade among themselves and with each other, has 
proved entirely satisfactory, is demonstrated by the fact that there is not on 
record a single well authenticated case where meats thus inspected have 
proved in their consumption unwholesome or injurious to health. Since the 
appointment of the official provision inspector of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
in April, 1878, to the 31st of December, 188-L he has inspected 514,975,160 
pounds of cured meats. The official inspectors of other packing points, as 
well as the private inspectors of numerous packing houses in the United 
States, that make a specialty of curing meats shipped to and consumed in 
the English markets, have within the same time inspected hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of meat. During all these years there has never been found 
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by said inspectors a single piece of cured hog meat affected with trichinae, 
and there is not on record a single authenticated case of sickness arising from 
the eating or consumption of meat inspected by them. 

We refer to these facts as furnishing the best possible evidence of the fidel- 
ity and integrity of our inspection. It is presumed that the inspectors 
appointed under the bill to which reference has been made, will be, if not the 
same men as those engaged in the business, at least men of equal experience. 
At all events, it is hardly possible to discover any well-founded objection to 
the proposed system of inspection of meats intended for foreign shipment. 
The Government is involved in no expense ; it does not result in the creation 
of a brood of office-holders, merely as such ; and, as we think we have shown, 
it is entirely safe to give the official sanction of the Government of the United 
States to inspections made by officials appointed under this act. 

2. Whether the adoption of some such measure as the one proposed will 
result in the removal of those restrictions, either by France or Germany, is 
a question which can only be solved by trial. But, so far, at least, as France 
is concerned, we have had the assurances of Mr. Morton, our minister, that, 
in his opinion, the adoption of such a system of inspection would so far 
strengthen those who are in favor of cheap food in France, as to enable them 
ultimately to succeed in removing the edict issued against us. This opinion, 
Mr. Morton has frequently declared; and, on January 12, 1883, answering a 
letter addressed to him upon this subject, he says : 

"Nothing of importance has occurred since your departure bearing upon 
the withdrawal of the decree prohibiting the importation of American salted 
meats into France. I have had several conversations with M. Ddclerc the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the subject, and found him personally anxious 
that the question should be satisfactorily disposed of at an early day. I shall 
continue my efforts, but fear that it will be impossible to secure the revoca- 
tion of the decree without some action on the part of the United States, pro- 
viding for an official inspection of the character indicated by you when here. 
With such an official guarantee, I doubt not the revocation could be secured 
at an early date." 

The official inspection to which Mr. Morton refers was of precisely the 
character provided for by this bill ; and his suggestions upon the subject gave 
an impetus to the movement, and in a measure laid the foundation for the bill 
as proposed. 

As to Germany, we can but conjecture ; but at all events it is our opinion 
that our situation will be strengthened should we tender to the German people 
an honest, fair and efficient inspection, such as the bill contemplates. 

3. The French Academy of Sciences, to whom the question of American 
pork was submitted, thoroughly investigated the whole subject, and those 
investigations resulted in a report that there was no disease of the kind 
charged, discovered by them in the hog product from this country. On our 
own behalf, the President appointed a Commission, consisting of Professor 
Chandler of New York city, Professor Salmon of theTreasury'Commission, 
Mr. E. W. Blatchford, one of the most prominent citizens of Chicago, and 
others, all thoroughly competent and intelligent men, for the purpose of 
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investigating fully and thoroughly the charges made against American pork. 
This grave matter received at their hands the fullest examination, and they 
reported unanimously that the existence of any such disease as trichinosis 
among our hogs is a delusion, and that the swine of this country are prac- 
tically free from any diseases injuriously affecting them for the purpose of 
food. 

4. The bill as now proposed meets the approval of substantially the 
entire trade in this country. At a meeting of the members of the lard and 
provision trades of the New York Produce Exchange, held in the city of 
New York, on the 12th of February, 1884, a draft of a bill of a similar char- 
acter to the one under discussion, was presented to that meeting, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That for the purpose of removing all grounds for the exclusion 
of American pork, lard and live stock from foreign governments, it is the 
sense of this meeting that immediate steps should be taken to secure, during 
the present session of Congress, an Act providing for the appointment of 
Government Inspectors, whose duty it shall be to inspect, upon application, 
hog products, at the place of packing or shipping, and also live stock intended 
for foreign shipment, the certificate of such inspection to accompany such 
shipment. 

*' Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the microscopic inspection 
of hog products, as proposed by the law now before the French Chamber, is 
virtually a prohibition." 

Speaking upon the same subject, the trade in the city of Chicago, by a 
memorial bearing date the 21st day of January, 1885, and signed by men 
who represent at least three-fourths of our entire foreign shipments of the hog 
product, say that "House Bill No. 6405, 48th Congress, first session, 
reported by the House Committee on Commerce, providing for the inspection 
of live stock, dressed meats, and hog products, intended for foreign ship- 
ment, meets the full endorsement and approval of your memorialists, and 
they respectfully represent that the best interests of the trade in these pro- 
ducts of our industry require its immediate passage. Your memorialists 
further represent that any amendment to said bill which requires their micro- 
scopical inspection, or inspection of any character at the point of shipment, 
would render such bill practically inoperative and useless. That the pro- 
visions of the pending bill have been carefully discussed and considered by 
your memorialists, and they believe that in its present shape it will meet the 
approval of the entire interest represented by it, and if passed, will lay the 
foundation for the removal of restrictions imposed by foreign governments 
upon the shipment of our products." 

Thus it will be seen that there is no division of sentiment as to this partic- 
ular measure among the trade. At the outset of the discussion, a variety of 
views were entertained as to the wisdom of retaliatory measures, so-called. 
There were those who believed in extreme measures of retaliation, carried to 
the extent of absolutely prohibiting the importation to this country of goods 
from France and Germany ; and others who believed that such a policy would 
be unwise. The provisions of the pending bill, as it will be seen, meet the 
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endorsement and approval of all shades of opinion upon this subject. It is 
believed that, without reference to any action taken by any foreign govern- 
ment, with regard to the products of our industry, it is wise, by permanent 
legislation, and on general principles, to prohibit the importation into this 
country of any article of food or drink injurious to the health of our citizens, 
and that it is wise to repose permanently in the President of the United States, 
as its Chief Executive, the power himself to suspend by proclamation, as is 
provided by the last section of the bill, the importation of such articles into 
this country. These can hardly be considered as retaliatory measures. In 
any strict sense, they are not; but nevertheless, so pressing is the need for 
some legislation, that the pork packers, shippers, and dealers in these pro- 
ducts have waived their differences of opinion and are entirely satisfied with 
the measure as now proposed. 

Inspection at the point of shipment, for many practical reasons, cannot be 
made operative. There is no reason to suppose that the inspection at New 
York or Boston, would be more thorough than the inspection at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, or Kansas City. There is no danger that any serious 
change in the quality or condition of our pork will be effected during the 
course of its transportation from either of these points to the sea-board; and 
an inspection at the sea-board would involve the opening of packages, neces- 
sitating great expense, and would be placing a burden upon our foreign ship- 
ments which would be a virtual prohibition. Microscopical inspection is delu- 
sive, unnecessary, so tedious that it would cut off all the trade, and expensive. 

All these considerations, as practical men, we have considered and fully 
discussed ; and again unite in recommending the passage of House Bill 6405, 
practically as it now stands. 

5. The statistics are sufficiently cogent in their character to demonstrate 
thfi necessity for immediate action. During the year 1880, we shipped from 
this country, of pork and dried salted meats, to France, 67,965,586 pounds ; 
during the year 1881, 70,002,856 pounds. The effect of the launching of the 
prohibitory edicts is shown by the extent of our shipments the next year; for, 
during the year 1882, we shipped to the French ports only 5,6C7,885 pounds — 
a loss of over 64,000,000 of pounds. In .the year 1883, our shipments were 
362,921 pounds— a loss of 69,000,000; and in 1884 our shipments were 2,979,- 
569 pounds. 

Equally significant is our trade with Germany. In 1881, our shipments to 
Germany were over 43,0C0,000 of pounds, in 1882, less than 5,000,000 
pounds, and in 1884, 3,249,233 pounds. 

The suspicion thrown over our pork by these unjust prohibitions extended 
to other countries. In 1880, our shipments to England were 578 million 
pounds; in 1882, 444 millions; in 1883, 296 millions: in 1884, 335 millions. 

It would be easy to figure the loss to our country from this source, but 
enough has been said to demonstrate the grave importance of some action in 
the direction proposed; and, as representing this large and important branch 
of American production and industry, we respectfully and most earnestly 
urge immediate action by the Congress of the United States in the adoption, 
by legislation, of some measure substantially of the character of the bill to 
which we have referred. 
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